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“The monuments at Deogarh have been 
known for almost a hundred years, but in 
spite of the fact that the site appears to have 
been a very rich centre of Jaina religious art 
which produced an immense amount of most 
important archaeological and art-historical 


material, these Jaina antiquities have drawn 
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At one time there existed between 35 and 
40 Jaina shrines at Deogarh ranging in date 
between the middle of the 9th and the 2nd 
half of the 11th century. But even after that, 
the site remained an important centre of 
creative activities for another hundred years 
during which many sculptural works of 
came into existence. 

Although the Jaina temples present some 
interesting architectural aspects, the images 
are far more important for different reasons. 
One of these is the fact that their number 
lies somewhere between 1000 and 1100 
offering the style-critic a tremendous sour 
of raw material. It is this treasure-house 
mediaeval sculpture which forms the ma 
subject of Professor Bruhn’s monograp! 
though he has not omitted to bring togethe: 
all the relevant historical and archacologica! 


information regarding the site of Deogarh 
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However, the Jaina sculptures of Deogarh 


are not only of great significance because 
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they present us with a vast amount of re- 
‘search material. Their artistic quality 1s 
‘equally important as many of Professor 
'Bruhn’s fine illustrations testify. In fact, 


several images at Deogarh should be counted 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The monuments at Deogarh have been known for almost a hundred years, but in spite of 
the fact that the site appears to have been a very rich centre of Jaina religious art which pro- 
duced an immense amount of most important archaeological and art-historical material, these 
Jaina antiquities have drawn but scant attention as compared with that devoted to the “Gupta” 
Temple at the same place. 

At one time there existed between 35 and 40 Jaina shrines at Deogarh ranging in date be- 
tween the middle of the 9th and the 2nd half of the 11th century. But even after that, the site 
remained an important centre of creative activities for another hundred years during which 
many sculptural works of art came into existence. 

Although the Jaina temples present some interesting architectural aspects, the images are 
far more important for different reasons. One of these is the fact that their number lies some- 
where between 1000 and 1100, offering the style-critic a tremendous source of raw material. 
It is this treasure-house of mediaeval sculpture which forms the main subject of Professor 
Bruhn’s monograph, though he has not omitted to bring together all the relevant historical 
and archaeological information regarding the site of Deogarh and its architectural monu- 
ments, adding new material and evidence found by himself. 

Faced with this staggeringly large number of images \the author developed a method of 
style-criticism which he explains in greater detail in Part If of his book. 

However, the Jaina sculptures of Deogarh are not only « of great significance because they 
present us with a vast amount of research material. ‘Theit artistic quality is equally important 
as many of Professor Bruhn’s fine illustrations testify. In fact, several images at Deogarh 
should be counted among the best examples of Indian sculpture and the beauty of the mar- 
vellous Jina figure No. 13 (Figs. 28 and 30), with its unforgettable, serene expression, is equal 
to that of the world-famous Buddha of Sarnath. It is no doubt one of the greatest master- 
pieces ever created on Indian soil. 

Over the years Deogarh has unfortunately suffered a great deal of damage, both intentional 
and unintentional. Well-meant or pious repairs to buildings and images, in the past as well as 
in recent times, callousness on the part of officials who at the end of the 19th century con- 
structed the forest bungalow with material taken away from Temple No. 1, and worst of all, 
art-robbery on a grand scale in recent years, have all contributed to the disappearance or 
destruction of important and irreplaceable art-historical evidence. Fortunately, Professor 
Bruhn worked at Deogarh in the years just before the art-thieves started their scandalous 
operations, and so, in addition to everything else, his book is a valuable document since it 
provides us with a time-exposure of the material at Deogarh immediately preceding the last 
catastrophe. 

My first, be it indirect, contact with Professor Bruhn was established when I went to 
Deogarh in the spring of 1956. On my way there, I was offered a meal in the hospitable home 
of a Jaina family in the tiny hamlet of Jakhlaun. It was then that I was shown a picture of 
“the German student”, who had been devoting so much time to studying “their” monuments 
at Deogarh. 
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My second, more direct contact with this research project took place in 1964 when the 
University of Hamburg requested me to examine the manuscript which Dr. Bruhn, at present 
Professor of Indology in the Freie Universitat Berlin, had submitted for his “Habilitation”. 
The idea of publishing the manuscript in an English translation which arose at that time, has 
now materialized by the appearance of this book as the first volume in the series “Studies in 
South Asian Culture” published by the Institute of South Asian Archaeology of the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. 

It seems a happy coincidence that the book appears on the tenth anniversary of the Institute 
under whose auspices the result of this important piece of research is now published. 


J. E. vAN LoHUIZEN - DE LEEUW 
Director of the Institute of South Asian Archaeology 


University of Amsterdam, autumn 1969. 
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PREFACE 


This study of the Jina-images of Deogarh, Central India, drew its inspiration from a sug- 
gestion made by Dr. U. P. San whom I visited in Baroda in 1954. In the same year I travelled 
to Deogarh and was at once convinced that a study of the Jain temples there would be most 
rewarding. Two extended visits in the course of the years immediately following (1955 and 
1956) gave me the opportunity to collect material for this study. The actual task of evaluating 
it only began following my return to Germany. It soon became evident that if the material 
were to be worked through i soto this would more likely result in a catalogue than a mono- 
graph, and for this reason only part of the material has been treated, i.e. the Jina-images. A 
fourth visit in 1963 served as the final check. 

Unfortunately there have been many changes since 1957. In the year 1959 hundreds of 
images in many localities in Central India, including Deogarh, were mutilated by art-thieves. 
The main-figures were decapitated and in many cases the subsidiary figures appearing on the 
slabs had been removed altogether. As a counter-measure the Deogarh temples were locked 
and some images placed in the nearby “Dharmshala” (pilgrims’ lodging). However much the 
efforts made by the Jain community responsible for the Deogarh temples may deserve our 
gratitude, there is no denying the fact that India’s art treasures cannot be protected on the 
spot. Only effective measures against their illegal export can prevent them diminishing still 
further. 

The present study was made possible because of a two-and-half-year scholarship granted 
by the Government of India and I should like to express my thanks for this at this point. In 
this connection my gratitude also goes to the Deccan College, where I was working, for their 
understanding in granting me leave of absence in order to further this project. Similarly, my 
thanks go to the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft for their grant of a fifteen-month research 
scholarship following my return from India. The help given by the Archaeological Survey of 
India and its then Director, Shri A. GuosH, was most valuable. Not only did I have the 
opportunity of obtaining numerous photographs from the various branches of the ASI, but a 
member of the Central Institute’s Staff was assigned to me and he did the necessary work of 
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through the press. 


Berlin, 1968 Kuaus BRUHN 


* The restoration of the Jain temples will always be connected with the name of Barayaji. A note on his 
life will be found in the Hindi Monthly Amekant (October 1968, pp. 174-176). 
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§ 1. The Jain temples of Deogarh (see the maps in Figs. 390, 391 and 1) are scattered over 
the eastern part of the fort. They are 35-40 in number if all the shrines are included. The 
official number given is 31. The size of the buildings varies from the high tower-temple (No. 
12) at one extreme to the small shrine (in which an adult cannot stand up) at the other. Only 
Temples Nos. 12 and 15, which both date from the 9th century and which represent different 
types of buildings, show architectural embellishment of any note. The remaining temples are 
quite plain apart from the door-frames (which are for the most part richly decorated) and the 
pavilions mentioned below which were added subsequently. The shape of the temples varies 
a good deal. There are only two temples which conform to the normal concept of the North 
Indian temple: No. 12 and No. 28. In these cases the building consists of the substructure and 
a tower or Sikhara of the contemporary pattern. The substructure comprises mainly the cella 
with the principal idol. The other temples consist for the most part of flat-roofed rectangular 
rooms without windows. We can call them “hall-temples”. This type is seldom met with out- 
side Deogarh. Finally we have shrines with porches, a type of structure which is not uncom- 
mon in the Central India of the 7th-9th centuries. The few buildings which do not fall within 
these three groups are so varied in character that it is not possible to give a general description 
of their features. Besides the group of the Jain temples we also have in the fort area the ruins 
of a Visnu-temple from the 7th-8th centuries. 

In the case of the Jain temples themselves the upper time limit of building activity is indi- 
cated by the oldest dated inscription (862 A.D.). There is no evidence which would lead us 
to suppose that important Jain temples and sculptures were in existence before the middle of 
the 9th century. The development of the architecture comes to a standstill in the 2nd half of 
the 11th century, that of the sculpture in the second half of the 12th century. Any work 
carried out subsequently is inferior both as regards quality and quantity. A limited revival in 
building activity was confined to the Bundela period when extensive repairs were carried out 
to the temples which had been severely damaged in the meantime and when inéer alia small 
pavilions in the contemporary style were erected on the flat roofs of the temples. We do not 
know when the destruction took place nor is it possible to say whether this was the result of 
a single incident or of a whole series. Neither can we say whether a long period elapsed be- 
tween the raid(s) and the repair-work. 


§ 2. Of greater importance than the temples are the 1000-1100 images i the temples or in 
the open air. We have selected about three hundred of these and they are with a few ex- 
ceptions /ima-images. Normally they show the main-figure (the Jina or a Jain goddess) sur- 
rounded by smaller figures. These Jain images of Deogarh have a place of their own in Indian 
sculpture. They do not form part of larger sets of uniform style as they are found on the outer 
walls of the bigger Hindu and Jain temples, but are just single pieces. At the most there are 
some very small groups. In addition to that, artistic activity was at an equally high level in the 
“early-medieval period” and in the “medieval period” (the dividing line between the two being 
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in the 10th century). This is seldom the case. For both these reasons the material is very hetero- 
geneous from the point of view of style. 

The large number of images and their lack of stylistic conformity presented two problems 
which were otherwise not met with in Indian art in such an extreme form. In the first place 
material had to be reduced by devising an appropriate classification. It would have been abso- 
lutely impossible to prepare a detailed catalogue with iconographic and stylistic descriptions 
of hundreds of images. The only alternative was the difficult task of reducing the material to 
a limited number of types and of eliminating images without iconographic and stylistic signi- 
ficance. This has necessitated the creation of various orders of stylistic units. Thereby the 
following method of description could be adopted: Proceeding from the higher unit to the 
one immediately below it and finally from the smallest unit to the individual images. In this 
way the features of a unit were described only once and not repeated for the sub-units. It is 
true that this ideal could not always be achieved in actual practice. But on the whole this was 
the only method by which Ariadne’s thread could be pulled through the labyrinth of images 
and by which complete coverage could be given to the material. — The discrepancy existing 
between the 324 images described and the total of 1000-1100 images has various reasons. 
In the first place images depicting non-Jinas were taken into consideration only by way of 
exception. Two special types of the Jina-image (referred to briefly in § 231) were also not 
described. The same is true of the small Jina-figures adorning pillars, door-frames, etc. (see 
§ 232) but these figures are of course not included in the grand total. Thirdly, certain classes 
included a considerable number of images which showed absolutely no character. Once the 
classes had been defined as such and once those individual pieces having any outstanding 
features had been described, it was unnecessary to give a full account of this unpromising 
material. Finally, there were a large number of images which could not be classified on account 
of their lack of distinctive features or because they were in a bad state of preservation. These 
did not merit individual description either. Of course the images in the last group too could 
only be eliminated when it was finally established that all the stylistic and iconographic 
features had already been recorded during the examination of the 324 pieces which had been 
selected. 

The second task was to conduct a closer examination of the variations in style and type which 
had been established and to discover the reasons. By a detailed discussion of what we have 
termed “form-principles” we have endeavoured to throw some light on the processes which 
were at the root of this outburst of artistic activity. We also felt that an examination of these 
form-principles might be useful for the study of Indian art in general. And Deogarh offered 
no doubt the best material for such an enquiry because nowhere else were the relevant phe- 
nomena more conspicuous than at this place. 

The reader who expects to find an aesthetic appreciation of each image described will ad- 
mittedly be disappointed. The value of an individual image is for the most part apparent from 
its classification. So of course an image belonging to the “Fair Class” is normally superior to 
an image belonging to the “Uncouth Class”. Similarly it will become obvious from our text 
whether an image is unique or whether it is one of several closely related images. Here too a 
certain estimate is implied. Above all we believe that the carefully selected reproductions 
speak for themselves, and this admits of a certain degree of brevity in the descriptions. 


§ 3. Some nine tenths of the Jain images represent Jinas, i.e. the main-figure is a “Jina” or 
“Tirthankara”. These are the spiritual titles accorded to Mahavira, the actual founder of 
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Jainism. But at the same time these titles are applied to Mahavira’s 23 predecessors, all of 
whom except the last (Parsva) belong in the realms of mythology. Exactly the same thing 
happened in the case of Gautama Sakyamuni known by his title “Buddha”. Here too mytho- 
logical Buddhas bearing different names were added forming a series with him (some pre- 
ceding him and one following him). There is however a difference in so far as Buddhism has 
Gautama Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha, in a pre-eminent position whereas Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, does not specially predominate in the series of the 24 Jinas. In the field of 
iconography the mythological Buddhas only appear in isolated cases whereas mythological 
Jinas appear very frequently. To be still more accurate, the degree of frequency in the latter 
case has absolutely nothing to do with the difference between “historical” and “mythological”. 

In contrast to the Buddha — a type closely related iconographically — the Jina is normally 
represented as naked. However after the Gupta period (4th and 5th centuries A.D.) the com- 
munity of the Svetambara-Jains began to depict their Jinas with a dhoti. Only the Digambara- 
Jains represented their saviours, right up to the present day, without dress. As Central India 
(the area which includes Deogarh) was always under the influence of the Digambaras, we find 
here only the naked type of Jina. — The difference in iconographic treatment reflects a differ- 
ence in the monastic rules. Svetambara monks wear a dhoti, whereas Digambara monks have 
no clothing. — At one time Jainism was wide-spread in India, but at the moment it has barely 
two million followers, most of whom live in Gujarat. There are Jain communities in the towns 
of Central India and isolated families in a number of villages. At Deogarh there are at present 
two Jain families. The nearest community of any size is at Lalitpur. 

According to a wide-spread opinion, Jain iconography is exceedingly monotonous. In this 
connection one has to differentiate carefully between Jina-iconography (iconography of the 
Jinas alone) and Jain iconography (iconography of the Jinas and of the Jain gods). Jina-icono- 
graphy #s monotonous wherever the “parikara”’ is absent or reduced to a minimum. Its absence 
or reduction is apparent not only in the Jina-images produced during the last six or seven 
hundred years, but also in a number of South Indian Jina-images. Here we have little variety 
as the rendering of the Jina himself always follows the same pattern. But whenever the pari- 
kara is fairly rich, the images may differ considerably by virtue of the different rendering of 
the parikara-elements. Variation is no doubt limited to this zone (in the case of other types, 
e.g. of the standing Visnu, a// elements of the composition — parikara and main-figure — can 
be changed to a greater or lesser extent), but it is by no means insignificant. In fact, the 
average difference between different Jina-images is sometimes greater than the average 
difference between various renderings of one and the same Hindu god. These variations have 
however little to do with the differences between the 24 individual Jinas. The elements which 
distinguish one Jina from another are not very relevant in the present context. — If Jain 
iconography is termed monotonous, we have to distinguish between areas where only Jinas 
were represented (so that Jain iconography is identical with Jina iconography) and areas 
where other types occurred as well. In the first case variation will of course be minimal if the 
material is compared to any section of the “iconoplastic” art of the Hindus. In the second case 
there is only a difference in degree. Jain iconography which is not Jina-iconography consists 
mainly (although by no means exclusively) of female deities. Most of these were artifical con- 
ceptions of the middle ages, and as such they were no doubt less original than for example the 
different avataras of Visnu. But in spite of this, Jain iconography is at many places just as rich 
as Hindu iconography. — The relative monotony of the Jina- as well as the Jain icono- 
graphy is not the result of restrictions imposed by the theologians but it is a reflection of the 
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time. The Jain artist was free to represent any motif from Jain literature, but mostly he follow- 
ed the artistic traditions of his milieu. There were however noteworthy deviations from the 
convention (especially in the representations of Parsva, the 23rd Jina), and this shows that the 
artist was not obliged to stick to any fixed pattern. It is worthy of note that unconventional 
elements are found both in high quality images and in average specimens. 


§ 4. There are somewhat more than 400 inscriptions to be found in the area covered by the 
Jain Temples at Deogarh, but a large proportion consists merely of two or three words i.e. 
they do not even extend to a normal dedication. Most of the inscriptions appear on images 
— longer inscriptions are to be found on pillars and on tablets produced specially for this 
purpose. In the course of time both the number of the inscriptions and their extent increased 
and more than half of the epigraphical material (if the extent of the inscriptions and not their 
number is to be taken as a basis) dates from the period following the middle of the 12th 
century A.D. These calculations do not, it must be said, take one inscription from the ninth 
century into consideration. This inscription covers the entire upper surface of one pillar and 
is made up mostly of names.—It would appear that there was a great deal of activity in the 
temples from the middle of the 12th century onwards in spite of the fact that little building 
took place. 

The inscriptions take the form of dedications and 95% of them are made up of names, 
titles, kinship-terms and laudatory epithets. In a number of cases dates are supplied of the 
object dedicated. Apart from a few noteworthy exceptions we are only concerned with these 
dated inscriptions and those of the undated inscriptions which can be appended to dated ones 
on comparing the names. 

Inscriptions of special importance are the “Bhoja inscription” already mentioned (862 A.D.) 
and the inscriptions on the outer and inner door-frames of Temple No. 12 (1076 A.D. and 994 
A.D.). The first inscription dates a whole complex of temples and images with tolerable ex- 
actitude. The two later inscriptions are of lesser importance as far as the dating of the Deogarh 
images is concerned but they could be of considerable importance for the chronology of 
places like Khajuraho.—Fortunately the chronology of our medieval images can be based on 
a considerable number of image-inscriptions. Whilst we have to rely on the single date 862 
A.D. (appearing on a pi//ar) in the case of the early-medieval period, we have a considerable 
number of dated images at our disposal from the period following 966 A.D. (date of an 
image-inscription, see Fig. 192). Accordingly we have not only endeavoured to establish the 
chronology of the medieval Jina-images of Deogarh as accurately as possible, but by repro- 
ducing a fairly wide selection of dated images to be found both inside and outside Deogarh 
we have also given the reader a basis for establishing the chronology of other material. 


§5. The Jain Temples of Deogarh were first described by A. Cunningham in his Report for 
the years 1874-75 and 1876-77 (pp. 100f. and 104). In 1899, P.C. Mukherji published a more 
detailed but not very profound account (see reference “MuKHERJ?” in the list of abbrevi- 
ations). The only important contribution and one which would meet modern requirements 
was made by D. R. Sahni. Sahni had estampages of the inscriptions made (they are now all to 
be found in the Office of the Government Epigraphist for India in Ootacamund!) and publish- 
ed a list or analysis which covered a total of 126 inscriptions (List IT). It must be said, how- 
ever, that Hargreaves (Sahni’s predecessor in the Office of the Superintendent, Hindu and 


* [The office has now been shifted to Mysore.] 
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Buddhist Monuments, “Northern Circle”) had already described a number of important in- 
scriptions (List J and List IZ). 

Together with the list mentioned Sahni published a short description of the Jain Temples 
and a list of 62 photographs in his report for 1918 (see SAHNr). The photographs are of the 
greatest importance for obtaining an idea of the state of the temples prior to the modern 
restoration work. Today these photos are in Agra where the “Northern Circle” has its head- 
quarters. In recent years the Jain Temples of Deogarh have aroused an increasing amount of 
interest and this is in keeping with the fact that interest in the medieval period of Indian art 
is growing generally. However, this increasing interest has not yet been reflected in pains- 
taking surveys. 


§ 6. After having established the importance of the Jain images of Deogarh for the history 
of Indian art in the preceding paragraphs, no further justification is required for the choice 
of theme. — However the reader may enquire, on seeing from the few references made to 
literature how little work has been done on the art of Central India up to the present, whether 
it is possible to deal with all the material in this field in a reasonable time in monographs 
similar to the present one. This question — which could just as well be asked about other 
provinces of India — must be answered with a decided negative. The number of people 
working in this field is limited and time is pressing since a variety of factors change and reduce 
the material. In Deogarh itself not only were art-thieves of the worst description at work but 
only recently two temples were restored completely through the be-it-said very well-meaning 
efforts of the Jain Community and as a result the original structures disappeared without trace. 
Certainly monographs on individual locations or structures are called for. They throw light 
on the problems of the particular field of art. However, time-consuming surveys of every 
locality cannot possibly be made. In this case the “monograph” should all the more give place 
to the “inventory” and in view of the magnitude of the task the inventory should not be an 
exhaustive one but a short one ({§ 324). The task must be to see that the first phase in which a 
summary record was made — a phase introduced by Cunningham’s Reports but now virtually 
at an end — should be followed by one in which careful inventories are prepared, inventories 
which must not however go to extremes as regards detail. There is no lack of good examples 
in connection with this task. It will be sufficient to refer to the series Bayerische Kunstdenkmale 
(1958 foll.), published by the Bayerisches Landesamt fiir Denkmalpflege. Today, research 
workers cannot be sure that bodies concerned with the preservation of monuments (who have 
to fight against all number of difficulties) will succeed in keeping all art treasures intact until 
monographs are prepared on them. The work of physical preservation must therefore be 
supplemented to an ever-increasing extent by preservation in word and picture. 

If in this connection we dedicate this book to M. B. Garde who worked magnificently and 
untiringly to preserve monuments of Central Indian art, it is more than a mere expression of 
thanks. It is also meant to point out that our generation has now been given the task of con- 
tinuing and consolidating the preservation-work carried out by M. B. Garde and others by 
wielding the pen. 


M. B. GARDE 


The course of M. B. Garde’s life! is swiftly related. He was born into a poor Brahman 
family at Sangli in the extreme South of Maharashtra on September 12th, 1888. There he 
matriculated from the City High School and he took his B.A. at the Rajaram College at 
Kolhapur. After this he joined the Deccan College in Poona to pursue post-graduate studies 
in Sanskrit. The Government of India however awarded him a scholarship for training in 
archaeology and he had to leave these post-graduate studies in mid-stream. From 1911-1913 
he was one of the first batch of Archaeological Survey of India trainees under the personal 
supervision of Sir John Marshall. At the instance of Lord Curzon, the late Madhav Rao 
Scindia started in 1913 the Department of Archaeology in his State. It was Shri Garde who 
was deputed by Sir John Marshall to organize it. He worked for this department for 31 years 
up to October 14th, 1944, and under two successive Maharajas, the above-mentioned Madhav 
Rao Scindia and his son, the late Jivaji Rao Scindia. Shri Garde was Superintendent (later: 
“Director”) of Archaeology, Gwalior State. Since 1921 he had also been Director of the then 
newly founded Archaeological Museum, Gwalior Fort. Shri Garde died at his home in 
Lashkar (Gwalior) on August 17th, 1960 — 16 years after his official retirement. His activities 
in the field of archaeology did not come to a sudden end after his retirement. It can be said 
however that the really active period of his life ended in 1944. For the work of a pure scholar 
retirement may not have any great implications. But Shri Garde was used to spending the 
equivalent of three months or more every year on tours which took him to every corner of 
the State. Under these circumstances it was extremely difficult for him to set up a new research 
programme which would fit into the changed circumstances of his life. His recollections of 
his period of service however always remained fresh. This at least was the impression of the 
author when he met him in Lashkar in 1956. 

The Annual Administration Reports of the Archaeological Department, Gwalior State can be 
called Shri Garde’s autobiography. He lived for his work and all the details of his activities 
will be found there. Suffice it to say that five projects occupied him more than others. At 
Pawaya he excavated the remains of a Hindu temple consisting of three superimposed brick 
platforms. Near Ujjain he traced the remains of several stiipas, one of unusually large di- 
mensions. At Suhania (Morena District) he preserved the badly damaged Hindu temple known 
as Kakanmadh. In the case of the Bagh Caves he not only organized the necessary preservation 
work but had also copies of the paintings prepared. These can now be seen in the Gwalior 
Museum. This Museum may complete the series of the five “major projects” singled out for 
the present purpose. It is housed in the Gujari Mahal (built by Man Singh Tomar for his 
favourite queen Mriganayini — a gijari by caste). Its collection contains objects of every de- 
scription. The numerous specimens of early sculptural art deserve special mention. 

More than other archaeologists of his day did Shri Garde realize the necessity to keep the 
public informed. He gave lantern-slide lectures, published numerous guide-books and had 


* Iam much indebted to Shri G. M. Garde, M.Sc. (Nagda, Ma Pradesh) wh lied of th 
material contained in the present biographical note on his father. 7 Emmnnepeted eet s 
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photos of archaeological monuments in the State displayed at the railway-stations. In the case 
of outstanding monuments tablets were erected at his instance which carried an informative 
text under which his own name appeared. Thus his name will for ever remain associated 
with the monuments to the preservation and study of which he devoted his life. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE FORMER STATE OF GWALIOR 
(Government Bodies [a] and Serial Publications [b]) 


Prior to 1913: (a) Archaeological Survey of India. (b) Archaeological Survey of India Reports 
(Cunningham’s Reports); Asnual Reports of the ASI; Progress Reports of the ASI, Western Circle. 

1913-1948: (a) Archaeological Department, Gwalior State. (b) 1913-23: Unpublished 
departmental reports; Asnual Reports of the ASI; Progress Reports of the ASI, Western Circle. 
1923/24-1946: Annual Administration Reports of the Archaeological Department, Gwalior State. 
1947/48: Unpublished departmental report. 

1949-1956: (a) Department of Archaeology, Government of Madhya Bharat, Gwalior. 
(b) Unpublished departmental reports for the years 1948 foll. 

Since 1956: (a) Department of Archaeology, Government of Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal. 
(b) Indian Archaeology. 


[Deogarh is situated on the border between the former State of Gwalior (now a part of 
Madhya Pradesh) and Uttar Pradesh, but it belongs to Uttar Pradesh (§ 47). The Hindu 
monuments of Deogarh are under the jurisdiction of the Department of Archaeology, 
Northern Circle, Agra.] 
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CHAPTER ONE 


EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS' 


§ 7. There are various reasons why the special terms, names etc. should have a special 
chapter devoted to them. First of all, even the expressions which are already current are often 
familiar only to a small circle. They therefore require some elucidation. Secondly, countless 
architectural and iconographical terms are used in works on Indian art. These are normally 
taken from old “art-theoretical” Sanskrit texts. However, a complete set of more or less 
generally applicable and appropriate terms has not yet been evolved. Thirdly, any work 
dealing with iconography breaks new ground and, of necessity, gives rise to a whole host of 
new and often somewhat curious expressions which are urgently needed to describe the con- 
stantly recurring elements depicted. In contrast to this it is not necessary to coin equally large 
numbers of new terms where architecture is concerned since the number of possible motifs 
in architecture is more limited. 

A large proportion of the terms used can be found in the lists which follow. Many ex- 
pressions have been explained in the text however and for this reason these terms have not 
been included in the lists. Thus the terms used in the stylistic classifications are explained in 
§ 97 (see also § 333). The names of the individual styles, classes etc. (Drum-Style, Drum-Leaf 
Style etc.) appear in § § 332-333. There, reference is also made to the paragraphs in which the 
individual styles, classes etc. are described. For the term “formula” refer to § 48 (and § 275). 

For the term “attribute” and for the difference between iconography in its “narrowest” and 
in its “widest” sense the reader is referred to § § 293 and 315. In modern works on Indian art 
the term “iconoplastic” refers to images (main idols, niche-figures etc.) in contradistinction to 
narrative panels, non-religious motifs etc. Many terms for dress and ornaments are both used 
and explained in Chapter 7 when describing the camara-bearers of the Large Santi (§ 53) 
and the Early Ambikas (§{§ 58ff.). However these terms are rarely to be found outside 
Chapter 7. 

The reader will find the places mentioned in the text in Fig. 390. Some names not entered 
in the map are given in § 337. The position of the remaining places is given in the text unless 
it can be safely assumed that the reader is familiar with them. The geographical terms used in 
the text could not always be defined exactly. However the term “surrounding area” always 
refers to the villages of Chandpur, Pachrachi, and Siron Khurd, to the deserted town of 
Budhi Chanderi, and to the locality known as Golakot. When the term “Central India” is used 
it usually refers to the area covered by the map in Fig. 390. Following the common practice 
“Northern India” refers to the area in which the northern sikhara or temple-tower is to be found. 

When dividing up the periods and describing them we have followed previous custom, 
and the remarks which follow are only meant to give a more precise definition. Broadly 
speaking we distinguish the following periods: early Gupta (compare Udaigiri near Bhilsa, 
Cave No. 6 dating from 402 A.D.); Gupta (Gupta temple at Deogarh); post-Gupta (larger 
Siva-temple at Mahua); early-medieval (Caturbhuja-temple on the slope of the hill on which 
the Gwalior Fort is situated, 875 A.D.); medieval (Laksmana-temple at Khajuraho); late- 

1 Refer also to § 338 (Index of Terms). 
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medieval (Nilakanthesvara-temple at Udaipur near Bhilsa, “‘samvat 1116-37"). In the case of 
the Jain temples at Deogarh our division is slightly different. But this division is only relevant 
to Chapters 3 and 5; it will be explained in §§ 26-32. — In sculptural art we distinguish be- 
tween an early-medieval and a medieval? period (ca. 850-975 A.D. and ca. 975-1150 A.D. in 
the case of Deogarh). To the first period belong the images of our “Drum-Style” and our 
“Drum-Leaf Style”, while those of the “High-Relief Style” belong to the medieval period. — 
Years and centuries are given in the Vikrama era which is used in our inscriptions without ex- 
ception. Vikrama dates are preceded in our text by the word “samvat”. In order to convert 
them into years A.D. 57 or 56 years have to be deducted. 


§ 8. In general an attempt has been made not to burden the text with figures unnecessarily. 
In order to identify the various temples, images, inscriptions, “Figs.”, and unpublished 
photos, constant use has nevertheless had to be made of figures. As far as the Jain temples are 
concerned we have kept to the usual numbering — 1-31 (see Fig. 1), but we added the ad- 
ditional numbers 12 A-L (see Fig. 392), 24 A (right by the west-side of Temple No. 24), 27 A 
(right by the north-side of Temple No. 27), and 27 B (right by the north-side of Temple No. 
27 A). “No. 12” identifies only the vimana (with porch) which forms the nucleus of the com- 
plex of structures usually referred to by this number. The other parts of this complex (two 
shrines in front of the vimana, the hall, the chamber in the centre of the hall, the portico) are 
referred to separately (e.g. “portico in front of Temple No. 12”). The “Wall” is divided into 
16 sections which are identified by Roman figures (see Fig. 392). 

The images were numbered in the order in which they were dealt with in the text (Images 
Nos. 1-319). They are generally numbered in sequence within the styles, classes, and groups 
in which they occur. The only exceptions are Images Nos. 1, 13-14 and 15-21. These are de- 
scribed in Chapter 7, and not in the chapters on the styles and classes to which they belong. 
The 26 wall-figures of Temple No. 12 (Fig. 342) are numbered separately. 

The numbers of the images also identify the inscriptions appearing on them. Only in 
Chapter 4 did we use the numbers given to our own estampages. This was also necessary 
whenever an inscription appeared on an object not included in the list of our 324 images. The 
numbers of the estampages are always in two parts; the first part identifies the temple to which 
the object bearing the inscription belongs (the object may even be a pillar lying at a short 
distance from the respective temple), and the second part refers to the particular inscription. 
Instead of the first part (number of the temple) the words “Wall” and “Rampart” are occasion- 
ally used to denote in the quotation the wall surrounding Temples Nos. 11, 12 etc. and the 
rampart on the eastern side of the fort. In the first case the inscription appears on an image 
fixed on the sides of the “Wall” and in the second it is found on an image lying to the west of 
the “Rampart”. — The Figs. 1-394 include photos, line-drawings, and maps. 

The adverbs “right” and “left” locate the element of the composition as seen by the viewer. 
The same is true of the corresponding adjectives unless they refer to parts of a figure. Thus 
the “right-hand” camara-bearer always stands to the right of the deft arm of the main-figure. 
— Images measuring 5-6 feet in height are called “life-size”. — We use “No.” (instead of 
“no.”) for Images Nos. 1-319, Temples Nos. 1-31, Jinas Nos. 1-24. 


* This at least is the date given by modern authors. A careful evaluation of the relevant inscriptions has yet 
to be made. See for the time being the literature referred to in INI Nos. 134 and 147. cai : 
* “medieval” is invariably a short form for “medieval in its narrowest sense”. 
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§ 9. The following lists of terms refer to the architecture and to the iconography. In the 
latter case “compositions”, “positions (Sve//en) in the composition”, and “elements of the 
composition” are listed separately. This is followed by a list of the commoner iconographic 
types and a list of the 24 Jinas. — The first list (architecture) confines itself to the architectural 
terms which are used in the text from time to time. The terms defined would not even suffice 
for a detailed description of the Deogarh temples. 

A distinction between “positions” and “elements” of the composition was not made for 
practical reasons but in order to emphasize the difference between the two categories. In the 
case of the elements of the composition the reader may ask why terms like “triple lotus”, 
“pedestal-lotus”, and “usnisa-lotus” are listed separately without regard to their relationship. 
But an arrangement in conformity with reality such as classifying the lotus-flowers according 
to the stages of their growth (budding-blossoming) or according to the various parts of the 
plant (rhizome, flower etc.) would not throw any light on the forms. Conversely a classification 
purely based on formal considerations (distinguishing for example disk-like, stick-like etc. 
objects) would not be a practical proposition. Only the description of very simple elements 
can be effected without recourse to reality, starting from the form itself. Under these cir- 
cumstances we could not employ formal definitions or realistic classifications. — The list 
of the elements of the composition only serves to explain terms which are not self-evident. 
However comprehensive it may be, it is not a complete inventory of the iconographic pro- 
gramme of the Jina-images at Deogarh. — Between the normal sense of the word and the 
way in which it is used by us slight differences may be found here and there. Thus the term 
“throneframe-animal” is correct only in the historical sense. Originally such animals jutted 
out from the back-rest (or dossier) or — more rarely — from the arm-rests (or accondoirs) of 
the throne.1 However in the case of our images this part of the throne is no longer depicted, 
and the term merely refers to the animals occupying a particular place in the composition 
(refer to § 13 s.v.). — Sanskrit terms are defined in the sense in which they are used by us and 
other meanings have not been recorded. 


§ 10. ARCHITECTURE 
Amalaka, n. “Flat fluted melon-shaped member usually at the summit of the 
Indo-Aryan type of sikhara” (P. Brown). Figs. 2 and 34-35. 
Antarala, n. In the case of temples with mandapa this term stands for the 


area between the supports (pillars, pilasters etc.) which pro- 
ject from the outside of the front-wall of the cella flanking its 
entrance. In the case of temples without mandapa: A passage 
leading from the entrance of the temple to the cella (Fig. 393). 


Bead-Border Row of pearls, in the case of bad work rendered only as a series 
of carelessly chiselled squares. Fig. 7 A. 
Caitya-Window Shorter side of a barrel-vault serving as a decorative feature. 


Coomaraswamy, Bodhgayd, Pl. 46,3; ASLAR 1902/03, Pl. 29; 
CooMARASWAMY, Fig. 154. 


1 MASI 54, Pl. 46b and 50b (reliefs from Nagarjunakonda). See also J. AuBoyEr, Le tréne et son symbolisme, 
p. 35f. 
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Caitya-Window Labyrinth 


Cella 


Chajja, m. 


Closed Triangle-Frieze 


Composite Frieze 


Garbhagrha, n. 
Hall-Temple 


Kirtimukha, n. 


Leaf-Frieze 


Main-Room 


Mandapa, m., n. 
Open Triangle Frieze 


Paga 
Palmyra-Motif 


Pavilion 


Pillar 


Plinth 
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Pattern formed through the constant repetition of caitya-win- 

dows and trifoils covering surfaces of different shapes. Refer also 

to “Sikhara-niche”. 

Chamber with only one entrance with an object of worship 

either on the wall opposite the entrance or in the centre. Refer 

also to “rooms of the temple”. — Fig. 393. 

Eave-like feature projecting from the outer wall at a slight angle 
from.the horizontal (generally to be found on a level with a [the] 
ceiling). Fig. 155 and COOMARASWAMY, Fig. 211. 

Frieze where triangles and inverted triangles alternate with one 

another to form a continuous pattern. The design on the lower 

and upper triangles need not be uniform. Fig. 394, No. 26 
= Fig. 7 A). 

Complex frieze whose members originally consisted of a blend- 

ing of jewel-motifs and scroll-work. Figs. 296-299. 

Traditional name of the cella. 

Flat-roofed temple. Consisting of a main-room with or without 

extensions. See “main-room”. 

Decorative motif derived from the mask of a phantastic animal, 
used inter alia to adorn pillars. Fig. 240 (on the throne-blanket). 
Motif made up of a series of leaves which may or may not alter- 
nate with dart-like members. Fig. 394, No. 28 (= Fig. 7 A). See 
also “leaf-circlet” in § 13. — Compare the egg-and-dart of Eu- 
ropean art. 

Flat-roofed square or rectangular room, the principal part of a 
“hall-temple”. The main-room normally has flat-roofed exten- 
sions (porch or veranda in front, cella in the rear) and occasionally 
an upper story on the same plan. The width of the porch and the 
cella is much less than that of the main-room (as is also the case 
with the normal temple). Fig. 392 (Temple No. 11). 

See “rooms of the temple”. 

A frieze which is made up of two rows of plain triangles, the 
rows being arranged in such a way that the apexes of the tri- 

angles in the second row appear between the triangles in the 
front row. Fig. 394, No. 27 (= Fig. 7 A). 

Projecting pilaster-like zone on the Sikhara. Fig. 2. 

Floral motif derived from the crown of a fan-palm, used for 

adorning pillars (and as a double-leaf). Figs. 314-319, 322-323. See 
also “double-leaf” in § 13. 

Small structure consisting of four pillars which support a square 
plinth (with chajja all round) on which a cupola rests. Met with 
in Indo-Islamic art. Fig. 155. 

Any vertical support, no distinction being made between “pil- 
lar” and “column”. 

The lower part of the temple which supports the walls. Decor- 
ated on its outer surface by string-courses and thereby set off 


Porch 
Pradaksinapatha, m. 


Parnakalaga, m. 


Rooms of the Temple 


Shrine 


Sikhara, m., n. 


Sikhara-Niche 


Sikhara-Temple 
Sukanas4, f. 


Tower 


Trefoil 


Veranda 


Vimana, m., n. 
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against the wall above it. Fig. 6. 

See “rooms of the temple”. 

Closed passage leading round the cella either inside or outside 
the area covered by the sikhara. Fig. 393. See also “vimana”. 
Floral motif (derived from a flower-vase) adorning pillars. Fig. 
30. 

If the temple has only one room we call this room the “cella”. 
If it has two rooms, then the room in front is called the “porch”, 
provided it is not wider than the cella; otherwise it is called the 
“mandapa”. When there are three rooms or more, then the two 
rooms in the rear are called the “cella” and the “mandapa” re- 
spectively and the room (or rooms) in front are called “porch 
(-es)”. 

Small flat-roofed temple consisting of a cella with or without 
porch. 

Tower over the cella. In the case of temples with pradaksinapa- 
tha generally covering cella and pradaksinapatha. Figs. 2 and 393 
(tower in this case only over the ce//a). 

Architectural feature, with a niche in its centre, projecting from 
the outer walls of a temple. Topped by a sikhara executed in high 
relief and formed by a caitya-window labyrinth. See Fig. 6 and 
§ 79. 

Temple with a Sikhara. 

Can be described as a “compact, shield-like antefix to the body 
of the Sikhara” (KrAmriscu, Hindu Temple, p. 241). Historically 
speaking it is a further development of the trefoil, quod vide. 
Fig. 2. 

Tapering superstructure over a room of the temple. Where 
temples have several towers the highest is the sikhara. Any 
towers over the mandapa and the porch(es) are lower and of 
different shape. 

Further development of the caitya-window motif. The archi- 
tectural prototype is possibly a barrel-vaulted structure which 
has been extended /aterally (compare the Kiibbungen of the farm- 
houses in Lower Saxony). Coomaraswamy, Bodhgayd, Pl. 46,2; 
ASIAR 1913/14, Pt. I Pl. 3a; Coomaraswamy, Fig. 155. 

Open porch extending along the entire frontside of the main- 
room, quod vide. 

The sikhara and its substructure taken together. This includes 
the pradaksinapatha whether it is covered by the sikhara or not. 


§ 11. COMPOSITIONS IN JAIN ICONOGRAPHY 


CaturviméSatipatta, m. 
(or Caubisi, f.) 


Tablet with 24 miniature-Jinas of equal size and arranged in 
horizontal rows. Fig. 27. 
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Caumukha, n. 


Double-Image 


Frieze-Slab 
Image with Miniature-Jinas 


Manastambha, m. 


Miniature-Image 


Paduka, f. 


Sahasrabimbastambha, m. 


Torana-Image 


Tritirthika, Tritirthi, f. 
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Upright cube or cylinder on the four sides of which Jinas appear. 
§ 19, Figs. 265-66. 

Composition in which two standing Jina-images of equal size 
appear side by side. In rare cases a Jina and a non-Jina are de- 
picted. 

See Fig. 210 and § 231. 

Image where the main-figure is surrounded by miniature-Jinas. 
Their number varies, but we very often find 23 or 24 miniature- 
Jinas. See Fig. 199. 

Free standing votive-pillar which may or may not resemble 
pillars used in architecture. On the four sides of the capital and/ 
or socle appear in most cases miniature-figures (Jinas and/or 
non-Jinas). Refer to Fig. 3 middle (the pillar in the /eft foreground 
is midway between a manastambha and a sahasrabimbastambha). 
Self-contained iconoplastic composition of small size. Appears 
on capitals and caumukhas, but forms also a constituent part of 
door-frames and larger images. 

Slab with one or with 24 pairs of feet carved on it in high relief. 
The feet represent the Jina(s). Padukas always rest on the ground. 
Pillar-like cube on the four sides of which 1000 miniature- Jinas 
are shown. One specimen is found at Deogarh (Temple No. 5). 
A more complex form is reproduced in SHAH, S tudies, Fig. 64. 
Image where a gate forms a frame around the main-figure. The 
gate consists of an arch-like element resting on two pillars. Figs. 
28-31. 

Composition with one seated Jina in the middle and two stand- 
ing Jinas by his sides. This is found as a self-contained compo- 
sition and as a part of a larger composition. Refer to Fig. 218 
upper left and right (typical rendering in medieval style). 


§ 12. “POSITIONS” AND ZONES WITHIN THE COMPOSITION}! 


Attendant-Figures 


Attribute 


Two to six figures flanking the main-figure to the right and to 
the left and standing on about the same level. The corresponding 
figures on either side are symmetrical (Fig. 98) or non-sym- 
metrical (Fig. 144). In the case of the Jina there are not more than 
two attendant-figures in all. — The attendant-figures are almost 
always smaller than the main-figure, but the size-relation varies. 
Element of the composition which is not admitted for all gods 
etc., e.g. triple parasol (restricted to the Jina) and usnisa-lotus 
(restricted to the Jina and to Visnu). Most of the attributes can 
be classified as cihnas, feet-attributes, hand-attributes, head- 
attributes, seat-attributes, and vahanas. See Chapter 22. 


1 In this para the words “attribute”, “cihna”, and “vahana” are defined with reference to the persons 
(understood as persons known from the texts) along with whom they are represented. See § 298. 


Central Object 


Cihna, n. 


Feet-Attribute 


Foot-Band 
Genii 
Hand-Attribute 


Head-Attribute 


Head-Dress 
Main-Figure 


Parikara, m. 


Parikara-Top 


Pedestal 


Seat-Attribute 
Subsidiary Element 


Subsidiary Figures 


Vahana, n. 


Studies in South-Asian Culture, I 
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Object appearing above the head of the main-figure, not how- 
ever touching it (in the case of the Jinas invariably a triple parasol). 
A special type of attribute identifying the individual Jinas within 
the series of 24. It often appears on the surface of other objects 
(e.g. of the throne-blanket). It invariably appears be/ow the Jina. 
Some cihnas are geometrical figures like the swastika. The series 
of the 24 cihnas is determined by the texts (§ 15, see also § 264). 
An attribute on which a figure stands. Certain iconographic 
texts refer to all feet-attributes and seat-attributes as “vahanas” 
(meaning originally “conveyance”, “animal used in riding”). Be- 
cause of this even a lotus is occasionally styled “vahana”. 
In the case of carved pedestals the plain horizontal band forming 
their lowest part. Inscriptions and cihnas often appear on it. See 
Fig. 242. 
Hovering figures flanking the “central object”, either singly or 
in pairs (each pair comprising a male and a female figure). 
An attribute held in the hand, a gesture of the hand, or both. 
Any attribute shown on the head. The head-dress also has at- 
tribute-value, but like the other elements of the dress it is 
normally not referred to as “attribute”. 
The hair alone or interwoven with ribbons, jewels etc. (§ 300). 
The central figure which dominates the composition by virtue 
of its size and position. Such a main-figure is found in most 
iconoplastic compositions. 
The subsidiary figures and subsidiary elements surrounding the 
main-figure, taken in their entirety. 
All elements of the parikara which are above the head of the 
main-figure (including the genii which may appear at head- 
level). 
The surface below the main-figure of an image. If a throne is 
depicted the throne-bar (with blanket) indicates the upper limit 
of the pedestal as a formal unit. — The term ¢brone covers also 
the throne-cushion lying on the throne-blanket. See “throne- 
top” (§ 13). 
An attribute on which a figure sits. See also “feet-attribute”. 
Element not made up by a figure and having no direct contact 
with the main-figure. 
Figures other than the main-figure, except those which are in 
direct contact with the main-figure (as the miniature-Buddha on 
the head). 
Animal (rarely human) figure supporting the main-figure or 
standing on the same level. A figure in a particular image, 
having no direct contact with the main-figure, can only be 
styled “vahana” if it serves on other similar images as a support 
for the main-figure. — For “vahana” in its widest sense see 
“feet-attribute”. 
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DEOGARH AND ITS TEMPLES 


§ 13. THE ELEMENTS OF THE COMPOSITION 


Abhaya-Gesture 


Abhiseka-Elephants 


Back-Plate 


Badami-Formula 


Bhamandala, n. 


Book-Gesture 
Cakra, n. 

Camara-Bearer 
Chest-Posture 


Cloud 


Cross-Band 


Curls 


Cushion-Lotus 


Dharmacakra, n. 


Dharmacakra-Ribbons 


Double-Leaf 


Gesture of the hand where the palm is turned towards the viewer, 
the fingers are closed, and the finget-tips point upwards. See 
Fig. 195 (Gomukha). 

Antithetic group made up of two elephants which hold (“emp- 
ty”) water-jars over the head of a deity. See also § 193. 

Plate projecting from the surface of an image and serving as a 
background for certain figures. See Figs. 78 (camara-bearers) 
and 113 (genii). 

The crouching position adopted by the female of the garland- 
bearing couple. See Fig. 313 and “Sondni-formula”. 

Halo, without distinction between 4a/o in the usual sense and 
mandorla (aura). But there is only one example of the mandorla 
to be found at Deogarh (attendant-figures in Fig. 244). 

Special position of the fingers when supporting a book in a more 
or less vertical position (Figs. 52, 384-85). 

“Disk”, employed inter alia as a weapon (Fig. 250). See also 
“dharmacakra”’. 

Attendant-figure carrying a camara (cafri, “chowry”) or fly- 
whisk in one hand. 

Position in which the throne-lions hold one of their front-paws 
on their chests (Fig. 132). 

Back-plate of the garland-bearers. Can generally be recognized 
as a cloud by virtue of its scalloped border. See Fig. 113 (scalloped 
border) and Image No. 49 in Fig. 85 (simple border). 

Flat plain horizontal band which appears above the shoulders of 
some seated Jinas of the medieval period. Fig. 224. 

Mode of depicting hair in the form of small balls, either of plain 
design or snail-like (familiar from the Buddha-image). The curls 
are apparently meant to show tightly twisted tufts of hair. 
Lotus-blossom depicted in low relief on the cushion on which 
the Jina is seated. The position of the Jina permits only a seg- 
ment of this to be seen. Fig. 140 

Spoked wheel depicted in the centre of the pedestal. It is shown 
either from the edge (this is invariably the case at Deogarh) or 
from the front. Figs. 140 and 383. 

Ribbons hanging down from the hub of the wheel, often dupli- 
cated (like the petals of the “viévapadma”) with one pair pointing 
downwards and one pair pointing upwards. Fig. 140. 

A double-leaf consists of two single leaves arranged symmetric- 
ally to the right and to the left of the axis of the image and in 
such a way that they appear above the head of the main-figure 
ot by its side. Jina-images often have more than one pair, all 


ay being arranged on about the same level. Figs. 31, 224, 263, 
21. 


Double-Plant 


Double-Rosette 


Drum 


Drummer 
Dvibhanga, m. 


Feet-Lotus 


Fold-Formula 


Garland-Bearers 


Hood-Circle 


Jata, f. 
Kalasa-Bearer 


Kirtimukha, n. 
Knee-Bump 


Lalitasana, n. 
Lateral Strands 
Leaf-Circlet 


Lion-Throne 
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Plant-motif, almost cylindrical in form appearing to the right 
and left of the main-figure. Fig. 70. 

Blossom-like motif appearing to the right and left of the image. 
In iconoplastic art, the use of this would appear to be confined 
to the Jina. Fig. 7 A. 

Drum represented above the top of the parasol, along with a 
drummer appearing as a complete figure or in a more or less 
abbreviated form. Quite often only the hands placed on the 
drum-skins are shown. See Fig. 35[ = Kramriscn, Hindu Temple, 
55] (complete figure) and Fig. 127 (hands alone). Fig. 230 shows an 
unconventional formula appearing on some late-medieval images. 
See “drum”, 

Position where the body is bending once — from the thighs. 
Fig. 63. See also “tribhanga”. 

Fully fledged lotus serving as a support for a standing figure. 
See Fig. 60. 

Representation of the visible part of the “throne-blanket” in a 
manner similar to or identical with the rendering in Fig. 239 A. 
The term was adopted to describe the peculiar geometrical figure 
employed for the motif. 

Two single genii or two couples of genii (see § 12) as far as they 
carry — in all —two garlands. The garland is carried by the 
single genius (Fig. 195 right), by the couple (Fig. 195 left), or by 
one member of the couple (Fig. 141). — A rare formula is sup- 
plied by Fig. 204 (one garland in all). 

Hoods of a many-headed cobra spread in a fan-like manner. As 
a rule appearing behind the head of a human figure in the same 
way as a halo, and belonging to a snake whose coils are wholly 
or partly concealed by the human figure. 

Arrangement of the hair consisting of p/aited strands. Figs. 351- 
365. See the Index (§ 338, s.v. “jata”’). 

Subsidiary figure holding a kalaga (rounded vessel without hand- 
les) with both hands. Image No. 229 in Fig. 195 (bottom left). 
See § 10. 

Bump in the centre of the legs of standing Jinas indicating the 
knees. Figs. 7 and 10. 

Mode of sitting with one leg folded and the other hanging 
down. Fig. 208. . 

Strands hanging down laterally from the head. Fig. 97, § 129. 
Petals of a lotus (bhamandala in lotus-form, seat-lotus, feet-lotus) 
depicted as a circular or oval “leaf-frieze” (§ 10). See Fig. 140 
(leaf-circlet as part of a realistically depicted seat-lotus). 

Parts of the throne which appear below the main-figure. This 
does not include the throneframe-animals to the left and right 
of the main-figure (and which are the only upper throne-ele- 
ments depicted at Deogarh). See also “pedestal” (§ 12) and the 
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Lotus-Node 


Lower Parasol-Stick 


Makara, m. 


Mango-Leaf Disk 
Mukuta, m. n. 
Naga 


Padmapani-Elements 


Palm-Lotus 
Parasol-Stick 


Parasol-Unit 


Pedestal-Lotus 
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compounds beginning with “throne-” (infra). 

Vegetable object normally appearing at foot-level. See Figs. 250 
(centre), 375 (left), and 380-81. See “Padmapani-elements”’. 
Stick of the parasol held by a female attendant-figure and slant- 
ing towards the main-figure. Its upper portion is largely con- 
cealed by the main-figure. This is found in Jain iconography in 
certain images of the Jina Parsva (Fig. 38). Historically speaking 
the “lower parasol-stick” is the lower continuation of the 
“parasol-stick” (i.e. upper parasol-stick), quod vide. For the de- 
velopment of the motif compare Figs. 334-337. See “ParSva” in 
§ 14 and § 78. 

Aquatic monster, the motif being derived from the crocodile. 
The body is rarely shown in its entirety: most makaras are either 
mere protomai (e.g. if employed as throneframe-animals) or have 
their rear-halves replaced by scroll-work (e.g. if employed as 
vahanas of the river-goddesses). See Figs. 82 and 90 (late ex- 
ample). 

Digitate leaf in the form of a disk. The outlines of the individual 
leaves are scratched into the surface. A bunch of mango-fruits 
hangs down from the centre. See Figs. 330 and 209. 

Cylindrical crown. Fig. 12. 

Snake-demon. Theriomorphous and therio-anthropomorphous 
formulas. Fig. 338 (two miniature-figures). 

Two parts of the large lotus of the Bodhisattva-iconography 
which are represented as independent motifs: the lotus-node, 
quod vide, and the blossom (Image No. 280 in Fig. 231) which 
is occasionally represented as a mere rosette. 

The blossom of the Padmapani-motif. See also § 209. 
Top-most part of the parasol-stick which is depicted between the 
head of the main-figure and the top of the parasol. In the icono- 
graphy of the Jina, the parasol-stick is not always shown. Where 
it is depicted it seems to be invariably vertical. Fig. 83 (left-hand 
Jina with and right-hand Jina without parasol-stick). See also 
“lower parasol-stick”. 

With early-medieval images the square or oblong element form- 
ed jointly by the top of the parasol, by the double-leaf, and by 
the drum. Fig. 178 (lower row). 

In the case of standing Jina-images with plain pedestals the seg- 
ment of a lotus-blossom which appears on the face of the pedes- 
tal (compare in this connection the “throne-blanket’”). Careful 
artists may represent also the upper portion of the pedestal-lotus 
(and of the throne-blanket). In this case the pedestal-lotus ap- 
proaches in shape to the “feet-lotus”. Figs. 78 and 83 (right). In 


Fig. 83 the upper portion is actually depicted, but this can hardly 
be recognized in the photo. 


Posture of the Jina 


Preaching-Gesture 


Protome (plural: 
Protomai) 
Pseudo-Pilaster 


Sattvaparyanka, m. 
Seat-Lotus 
Snake-Coils 


Sondni-Formula 


Splay-Gesture 


Srivatsa, m. 


Strands 


Strand-Circle 


Thigh-Posture 
Throne-Bar 


Throne-Blanket 
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Iconoplastic art depicts the Jina as seated and standing.’ In both 
cases it is invariably the straight front view which is adopted. 
There are no subvarieties of the standing posture (Fig. 7). The 
seated posture admits of two variants: the legs are either crossed 
(“vajraparyanka”) or placed one upon the other (“sattvaparyan- 
ka”). See Fig. 28 (“v.”) and Coomaraswamy, 234 (“s.”). The 
second variety is not met with at Deogarh. — No attributes are 
held by Jinas in their hands. 

Gesture of the hand where index-finger and thumb touch, the 
other fingers being extended. As a rule the palm of the hand 
faces the viewer, and in this case the preaching-gesture may 
come close to the “abhaya-gesture”. Fig. 52 and SrvARAMAMURTI, 
South Indian Bronzes, P\. 63 b. 

Front half of a figure (mostly an animal). Fig. 82 (makara- 
protomai). 

Flat pilaster serving in the medieval period as a background for 
standing main-figures. Its surface is relieved by horizontal 
courses. 

See “posture of the Jina”. 

Lotus serving as a support for a seated figure. See Fig. 191. 
The coils of the cobra, especially the extremities which form two 
vertical rows of hairpin-bends to the side of the main-figure 
(Parva etc.). Figs. 133 (and 338-41). See also “hood-circle”. 
Method of depicting the female figure of the garland-bearing 
couple in a hovering position. See Fig. 312 and “Badami- 
formula”. 

Special position of the hand holding an object: Some fingers are 
bent to secure a grip on the object and the others are outstretch- 
ed. Fig. 250 (left lower hand). 

Chest-mark in the form of a brooch. Can be compiled with the 
signs on the palms and on the soles. It is found on certain male 
persons like the Jina. Fig. 230 (in relief) and Fig. 40/left (merely 
incised). 

Unplaited strands ({ 129 and Figs. 343-365). In certain cases we 
use the word “strand” as a general term which covers both “un- 
plaited strands” and “jata” (e.g. when we speak of “strand- 
Jinas”). See the Index (§ 338, s.v. “strands”). 

Strands arranged radially as found with Garuda, Rahu, and 
others. Fig. 250 and Distinction, Fig. 48. 

Position of the hand resting on the thigh. Fig. 33. 

Upper front-edge of the throne, rendered as a round bar. Fig. 
140. 

Curved blanket lying on the throne and hanging forward over 
it. This refers to the part hanging down which alone is a/ways 


1 Jain art is mostly iconoplastic; there are a few non-iconoplastic reliefs at Deogarh, but these show only 


“Aacaryas” and “sadhus”. 
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Throneframe-Animal 


Throne-Top 


Tribhanga, m. 


Triple Lotus 


Trisila, m. 
Unplaited Strands 
Usnisa, m. 


Usnisa-Lotus 


Vajraparyanka, m. 
Varada-Gesture 


Vina, f. 


Visvapadma, n. 


Vyala, m. 


Waist-Roll 


Worshipper 
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visible. See J. AuBoYER, La vie quotidienne, Fig. 32,4 and our Fig. 

140. Insofar as a cushion is depicted it will be seen lying on the 

throne-blanket. 

Animals and animal-protomai facing outwards and arranged one 

above the other on either side of the image. The usual formula 

can be seen in Fig. 7 (from bottom to top: elephant-protome, 

vyala, makara-protome). Now and then one, to, or four —and 

not three — throneframe-animals are shown. See also § 9. 

Top of the lion-throne, consisting of throne-bar, throne-blanket, 

cushion, and cushion-lotus. Fig. 140. 

Position where the body is bending twice — from the thighs and 

from the waist. Fig. 292. See also “dvibhanga”. A third formula 

of the bhaiga has been described in § 54. 

Trifurcated stalk with a blossom at the end of the central stem, 

the other stems ending in buds or smaller blossoms. Fig. 128 

(pedestal). 

Trident. 

See Figs. 343-346 and § 129. 

Cranial bump (familiar from the iconography of the Buddha) 

appearing on the heads of most Jinas. It is more or less clearly 

set off against the head. Figs. 7 and 84 (unconventional usnisa of 

cylindrical shape). When referring to the usnisa-like bump of 

strand-images we put the word usnisa in quotation-marks. 

Pericarp of a lotus placed topside down on the usnisa and cover- 

ing it wholly or partially. Fig. 106. 

See “posture of the Jina”. 

Gesture of the hand where the palm is turned towards the view- 

er, the fingers are closed, and the finger-tips point downwards. 

Refer to Fig. 248, where (as often is the case) a rosary lies on the 

hand making the varada-gesture. See also “abhaya-gesture”. 

String-instrument, shown with one or two sound-boxes. Ba- 

NERJEA 18, 3. 

Lotus-blossom shown from the edge and provided with two 

rows of petals, one pointing upwards and one pointing down- 

wards. SHAH, Aof/a, Fig. 43. 

Rampant horned monster of lion-like character. Represented al- 

ways as a complete figure, and not as a protome. In iconoplastic 

art used as a throneframe-animal. Fig. 30. 

Roll below the navel which extends round the bodies of many 

oie and seated Jina-images from the early-medieval period. 
ig. 100. 

Seated figure with folded hands turned towards the main-figure. 

In the case of medieval Jina-images often two worshippers ap- 

pear to the side of the main-figure (one to the right and one to 

the left) on approximately the same level. Fig. 247. 


Acarya 


Ambika (general) 


Ambika (Ambika and her 
Partner) 


Ambika (-in-triad) 


Ambika (other contexts) 
Bahubalin 


Bharata 


CakreSvari (Jain and 
Hindu) 


EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS 23 
§ 14. ICONOGRAPHIC TYPES 1 


Jain monk shown in a preaching attitude (seated and holding a 
book in one hand). If ordinary “monks” are shown on the same 
panel, the “acirya” is given the place of honour. Hence the use 
of the term “Aacarya”, denoting a person who occupies a higher 
position in the monastic hierarchy. Fig. 210. 

Jain goddess holding the hand-attributes mango-bunch and child. 
The vahana is a lion, and a second child appears immediately 
below the hand carrying the mangoes. The top of a mango-tree 
with a seated miniature-Jina in it is shown above the head of the 
goddess. Ambika is represented at Deogarh as a subsidiary 
figure (Fig. 232) and as a main-figure (Fig. 14). For the origin 
of the motif refer to Fig. 333. 

Here Ambika appears normally in a comparatively simple form 
and as a subsidiary figure on a Jina-image with a male figure of 
the same size shown on the opposite side (Fig. 136). Independent 
representations of the double-motif are however not missing 
(Fig. 18). — The male “partner” carries fruit and money-bag. 
This partner, although frequently shown in Jain art, has no very 
prominent position in the Jain pantheon. For the origin of the 
motif refer to Fig. 333. See also § 264. 

Ambika as a member of the triad “Nemi — Gomeda — Amra” 
as mentioned in § 15 (no. 22 of the list). This triad is not found at 
Deogarh. 

See “‘yaksas and yaksis” (2) and (3). 

Brother of Bharata (which see). Both brothers renounced the 
world. Legend has it that Bahubalin stood in motionless medi- 
tation until his body was covered with creepers and animals 
(snakes etc.). The great ascetic is always shown in this situation. 
He can be distinguished from a Jina mainly by virtue of the 
creepers and animals. Fig. 138. 

Brother of Bahubalin and son of the first Jina Rsabha. Originally 
a universal emperor or cakravartin (to be more correct, the first 
of the twelve cakravartins known to Jain mythology), he later 
renounced the world, becoming a Jain monk. Like Bahubalin, 
Bharata is always shown in a standing position. He can be dis- 
tinguished from a Jina only by the “jewels” (magic objects) of 
the cakravartin which are represented in the lower portion of his 
image. See Fig. 206 and von GiasEnap?, p. 256 (14 “ratnas”’). 
Female form of Visnu, known to the Jains as Cakre$vari etc. and 
parallel in concept to the Hindu goddess Vaisnavi. The goddess 


1 The descriptions given in this paragraph either refer to the form alone (“Acarya” etc.) or to both form and 
contents (“Bahubalin” etc.). In some cases the form was disregarded in order not to overburden the text 


(“Sarasvati” etc.). 
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Ganga 
Garuda (Jain and Hindu) 


Gods etc. 


Gomukha 


Graha 
Jinas 


Ketu 
Laksmi (Jain and Hindu) 


Monk 


Navagrahas (Jain and 
Hindu) 


Nun 
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was incorporated into the Jain pantheon both as a “vidyadevi’” 
and as a “yaksi” (partner of Gomukha: § 15, no. 1). CakreSvari 
is found at Deogarh as a subsidiary figure (Fig. 220: in-triad; 
Fig. 231: not in-triad) and as a main-figure (Fig. 250). 

See “river-goddesses”. 

Mythological bird, represented in Jain art invariably as a human 
figure with wings and a “strand-circle”. Employed mainly as the 
vahana of Visnu and his female derivates (CakreSvari etc.). Fig. 
227. 

This expression covers gods and goddesses as well as the Jina 
(including related types) and the Buddha (§ 298). 

In the Jain pantheon partner of CakreSvari (§ 15 no. 1). As the 
name suggests, Gomukha has the head of a bull. He is repre- 
sented as a subsidiary figure (yaksa). At Deogarh his association 
with Cakregvari is not yet firmly established (Fig. 195/left: 
Gomukha with yaksi other than Cakre$vari; Fig. 220: Gomukha 
in-triad). See Fig. 333 and “yaksas and yaksis”. 

See “Navagrahas”’. 

The 24 saviours of Jain mythology. In art they are all represented 
in a more or less identical manner. See § 3 of the Introduction 
and § 13 (“Posture of the Jina”). In theory each Jina-image can 
be identified by its cihna (§ 15) but the Deogarh artists omitted 
the cihna more often than not. In the case of Rsabha (1st Jina) 
and Paréva (23rd Jina) additional methods of characterization 
ate available and these have normally been used by the Deogarh 
artists (see “Rsabha” and “Paréva’’). — See also § § 15 (list of the 
Jinas) and 261-65. 

See “Navagrahas”. 

Goddess of that name which is represented in art in more than 
one form. ZANNAS, 88. See also § 88. 

Naked figure provided with an alms-bowl and a broom. In 
contradistinction to the “acarya”, a monk is never represented 
with a book. Nuns are distinguished from monks by the fact 
that they are dressed. Monks and nuns are always represented as 
miniature-figures. See Fig. 243 (figures on the pedestal). 

Nine miniature-figures appearing in one horizontal or in two 
vertical rows. The first seven grahas (singular:graha) are shown 
as complete human figures. No. 8 (Rahu) is 2 human head or a 
protome. No. 9 (Ketu) is hybrid: The upper part of the body is 
human, the lower part ends in a snake-tail (Naga-type). Ketu is 
shown in male or, exceptionally, in female form. The Navagrahas 
are incarnations of celestial bodies and the like. Figs. 8 and 146. 
— The bronzes of Western India show the Navagrahas in a very 
peculiar way: eight or nine heads appear in a horizontal row 
(SHAH, Ako‘a, passim). 

See “monk”, 


Parsva 


Rahu 
River-Goddesses 
(Jain and Hindu) 


Rsabha 


Sarasvati 
(Jain and Hindu) 
Sacred Couple 


Tara 
(Jain and Buddhist) 


Vidyadevis 
Yaksas and Yaksis 
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23rd Jina (see “Jina”). Parsva is distinguished from the other 
Jinas mainly by his hood-circle (with or without coils below it). 
For the treatment of the snake-motif refer to the iconographic 
sections of the relevant chapters. The attendant-figures are typi- 
cal (i.e. of the same type as those of the other Jinas) or atypical 
(see the description in § 78). — See also § § 233 and 263-65. 

See “Navagrahas”. 

Two goddesses standing on a tortoise and a makara respectively 
and representing the rivers Yamuna and Ganga. The lower door- 
jambs of the northern temples almost invariably show the two 
deities, one appearing on the left and one on the right jamb. If 
more than one figure is shown on each door-jamb, the river- 
goddess generally occupies the innermost position. Fig. 90 
(Ganga). 

1st Jina (see “Jina”) and father of Bahubalin and Bharata (which 
see). Rsabha is distinguished from the other Jinas mainly by his 
hair (refer to the iconographic sections of the relevant chapters). 
At Deogarh the following two oppositions are in evidence: 
Rsabha with jata — other Jinas without jata (early-medieval 
period); Rsabha with lateral strands — other Jinas without later- 
al strands (medieval period). — See also § § 263-65. 


. Goddess of that name which is represented in art in more than 


one form. KrRAMRISCH, Art, 137. See also § 88. 

Male and female figures seated side by side under a tree. At least 
one of the two holds a child on its arm. See Fig. 180 and Suan, 
Studies, 45£. For the context of the motif see Fig. 333. 

Goddess with not more than two arms clasping with one hand 
a lotus which is usually springing out of the ground. Tara is 
depicted in Jain art but was not incorporated into the pantheon. 
See Distinction, Figs. 1-3 (Jain Tara) and Tuapar, 31f. (Buddhist 
Tara). 

Series of 16 Jain goddesses. See § 87 and “‘yaksas and yaksis”. 
Divine beings associated in the Jain pantheon with the Jinas. 
Each of the 24 Jinas has his respective yaksa (male) and yaksi 
(female). See §§ 15 and 264. In art, yaksa and yaksi appear in 
more than one form. (1) As subsidiary figures to the lower right 
and left of the Jina and identical with the yaksa and yaksi attri- 
buted in the pantheon to the respective Jina (Fig. 218: Rsabha- 
Gomukha-Cakreévari) ; (2) at the same places, but in a constel- 
lation which is not in agreement with the pantheon (Fig. 231: 
Rsabha-Ambika-Cakreévari) ; (3) as independent figures (Fig. 14: 
Ambika). 

Besides there are figures occupying the places described in (1) 
but showing only a remote similarity with yaksas and yaksis of 
the pantheon. They are found both with Jinas (Fig. 198) and 
with non-Jinas (Fig. 208: Ambika). We call such figures “yaksas 
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and yaksis in their widest sense”. — The series of the 24 yaksis 
overlaps the series of the 18 vidyadevis. It is therefore often 
doubtful whether a figure has to be classified as a yaksi or as 
vidyadevi. Special attention should be paid to the fact that a 
goddess derived from Visnu appears in both series (see “Cakres- 
vari). 

Yamuna See “river-goddesses”. 


§ 15. LIST OF THE 24 JINAS 


eee —EOEEeEeE>=>—=—=—E—EEEE_ 





Jina Yaksa Yaksi Cihna 
1. Vysabha (Rsabha, Gomukha Cakreévari bull 
Adinatha, Adideva, 
Purudeva) 
2. Ajita Mahiayaksa Rohini elephant 
3. Sambhava Trimukha Prajfiapti horse 
4. Abhinandana YakseSvara Pavisrnkhala monkey 
5. Sumati Tumbara Khadgavara curlew 
6. Padmaprabha Puspa Manovega red lotus with seven petals 
7. Suparéva Matanga [cf. 24] Kali swastika 
8. Candraprabha Syama Srijvalini crescent 
9. Puspadanta (Suvidhi) Ajita Mahakali crab or fish or makara 
10. Sitala Brahman Manavi Ficus religiosa 
11. Sreyamsa Iévara Gauri Garuda 
12. Vasupijya Kumara Gandhiri buffalo 
13. Vimala Caturmukha Vairoti boar 
14. Ananta Patalaka Anantamati bear 
15. Dharma Kinnara Manasi thunderbolt 
16. Santi Garuda Mahamanasi antelope 
17. Kunthu Gandharva Jaya goat 
18. Ara Khendra Taravati fish 
19. Malli Kubera Aparajita water-pot 
20. Munisuvrata Varuna Bahuripini tortoise 
21. Nami Bhrkuti Camunda ASoka tree or blue lotus with five petals 
22. Nemi (Aristanemi) Gomeda Amra? conch-shell 
23. Parsva Dharana Padmiavati snake 
24. Vardhamana (Mahavira) Matanga Siddhayika lion 





The names are taken verbatim from Digambara sources: Mahdpurana by Jinasena and Guna- 
bhadra in the edition of Pannalal Jain (/inas); Sanskrit verses compiled by Pt. Bhagwan Das 
Jain which are printed without mention of the sources in Appendix C of peru (yaksas and 
Jaksis)*; a list appearing on p. 491 of von GLASENap? (cihnas). Wherever the Jains used names 


__* Other forms of the name met with in literature are Amba, Ambika, Kusmindi, and Kusmandini. “Amra” 
is only an incorrect sanskritization of “Amba”, stemming from the fact that the mango-tree (dmra) is an at- 
tribute of the goddess. In other words, we have only two original names, viz. Amba/Ambika and Kusmandi/ 
Kusmandini. Following the practice of Dr. U. P. Shah, we use the more frequent form “Ambika”. 

2 More than three quarters of the names appearing in this list and in the Digambara list published by James 
Burgess (Indian Antiquary 32, 1903, pp. 461 foll.) are identical. Both lists are much nearer to each other than 
to the Svetambara tradition as it is known to us. For the Digambara tradition refer also to Aéadhara’s Prati- 
sthdséroddbéra (Bombay, samvat 1974) and to the Tiloyapannatti (Sholapur 1943/51). 
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or titles for their Jinas which are not mentioned in the Mahapurana these have been added in 
brackets. In addition, all names can be enlarged upon by titles. These are “-natha” in the case of 
the Jinas (probably only if the name does not have more than two or three syllables); “-yaksa” 
in the case of yaksas; “-yaksi” or “-devi” in the case of yaksis. The names given above repre- 
sent the last stage in the development of the yaksa-yaksi pantheon (refer to § 264). — Compare 
also the survey published by U. P. Shah (20¢h A.-J. Oriental Conference, Vol. Il, Part I, pp. 141- 
52). It would appear that nothing was more unstable than the iconography and nomenclature 
of medieval goddesses appearing in series. Instances of wrong and irregular labelling (§ 83) 
are found in the case of the yaksis and in similar series: Distinction §9; Harwe, Temple Gate- 
ways (Oxford 1963), pp. 103 foll. and especially p. 104, footnote 5; E.and R. L. WALpscHMIDT, 
Musikinspirierte Miniaturen, Teil I (Berlin 1966), pp. 37-40. The names were often derived from 
specific sections of the Sanskrit vocabulary (e.g. from the designations of botanical species, of 
hand-attributes etc.). 


CHAPTER TWO 


SURVEY OF THE HINDU MONUMENTS 
OF DEOGARH'’ 


§ 16. Deogarh (correctly transcribed: Devgadh ot Devgarh) is a place-name which occurs 
frequently. The first part of it is derived from the Sanskrit deva “god” and often appears as the 
initial part of place-names. The second part is the term for a large fort (the term for a small 
fort is gadhi). Our Deogarh is situated in the Jhansi District of Uttar Pradesh, seven miles 
south-west of Jakhlaun (on the Bhopal-Jhansi railway-line) by road. Its location is described 
on page 10 of the Jhansi District Gazetteer, in MASI 70, p. 17, and can also be seen from the 
maps “One Inch Sheet 54L/2” and “One Inch Sheet 54L/6” (Fig. 391). When listing the Hindu 
monuments we start with the Fort; then, proceeding from east to west, come the sculptures 
on the cliff which drops precipitously towards the Betwa; we then survey the monuments in 
the plain where the village of Deogarh is situated (going from south to north); and lastly we 
glance at the temples of Kuchdon (about 2 miles east of Deogarh, see again Fig. 391). 

1. THE Fort ON THE HILL. The village of Deogarh is situated a few hundred yards west of 
the hill. The path leading from the village to the Jain temples in the eastern part of the Fort 
goes through the west gate and crosses the entire site. Only the village bears the name of 
Deogarh, not the Fort. According to CUNNINGHAM (Volume 10, p. 100) this had the name 
Karnali. It was built in samvat 1154 during the reign of the Candella King Kirtivarman and 
was known as Kirtigiridurga ({§ 44), and (judging by the architecture of the west gate) it was 
given its present form under Bundela Princes. The Fort is made up of an external wall (which 
is only interrupted where the hill descends steeply towards the Betwa) and of various internal 
walls which further subdivide the area covered by the Fort. A circular structure (above the 
Rajghati, see below), the west gate already mentioned and an east gate (south-east of the Jain 
temples) are worthy of special note. According to Mukherji the west gate bears the names 
“Hati Darvaja” (Hathi Darvaza) and “Delhi Darvaja” i.e. Elephant Gate and Delhi Gate. 
There is a short description of the Fort on p. 8 of SAuNr. 

2. THE VARAHA-TEMPLE. This is situated in the south-west corner of the Fort. Nothing 
has been left of this, apart from the foundations, a number of architectural fragments and some 
Peg A short description is contained in sant (see also ASZAR 1917/18, Pt. I, p. 7 and 

. 1b). 

3. NAHAR GHATI (Lion’s Steps). This is the most easterly of the three “Ghiatis”. Normally, 
the word ghati means “gorge”, “valley”. Here it is used in the sense of ghat (steps) and de- 
scribes the three steep flights of steps which are hewn in the cliff and which lead down from 
the plateau with the Fort to the Betwa. In the main the steps run parallel to the wall of the 
cliff (and to the river). If the descent is made via the Nahar Ghati and the Ghati with the 
Siddh-ki-Gupha the cliff wall is on the left— when descending via the Rajghati the cliff wall 
is on the right. The cliff above the steps of the three ghatis is adorned by Gupta sculptures 
and inscriptions dating from various periods. The Nahar Ghati has about a dozen niches 


1 . 
It is true that almost all the monuments enumerated here are mentioned somewhere in the literature on 


Deogath — but no single exhaustive list exists. — Only the older inscripti 
been dealt with systematically. y the older inscriptions and the Gupta temple have 
* Text quoted in § 337. 
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which house lingas and various deities, and from the archaeological point of view, it is the 
richest of the three flights of steps (Epigraphia Indica XVIII, p. 125; SAnnt, p. 10). The 
following inscriptions are to be found: a Gupta inscription (List I, No. 58; List III No. 1; 
Epigraphia Indica XVI, No. 15, pp. 125-127); two Nagari inscriptions (one a fragment), which 
have not previously been noted anywhere, remains of “shell characters” (also not previously 
recorded). 

4. RAjGHATI or KAti GuAri (“King’s Steps” or “Hewn” i.e. artificial “Steps”). The Raj- 
ghati accommodates more than a dozen niches with lifgas and statues. The sculptures are 
very small, however, and some are unfinished. The following inscriptions are to be found: 
the large Kirtivarman Inscription (List I, No. 54; List II, No. 135; Indian Antiquary XVIII, 
p. 237ff. and XIX, p. 36, No. 61; V. V. Mirasut, /nscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era, pp. 
XCVII-XCVIII; see § 44 and § 46 below), two further medieval inscriptions (List II, Nos. 4 and 
5); three inscriptions in later Nagari (two of these are mentioned in List [/7 as Nos. 136 and 137). 
The Kirtivarman inscription of samvat 1154 is, together with an inscription on a memorial- 
stone (List II, No. 13: samvat 1118) and a pillar inscription (List III, No. 138: allegedly 
samvat 1016), the only inscription outside the Jain temples which bears a relatively early date. 

5. GHATI WITH THE SIDDH-ki-GupHA (“Saint’s Cave”) at its lower end. The cave is artificial 
or enlarged artificially. It is completely plain, however. To the right of the cave the goddess 
Mahisasuramardini is portrayed. There are the following inscriptions: one Gupta inscription 
(CUNNINGHAM, Report No. X, p. 102 and Pl. 33,1; List/, No. 55; List lII, No. 2), four inscriptions 
in late Nagari (List III, Nos. 2 [{sic!], 130-132), three panels with shell characters (List III, Nos. 
133-134). By the side of the inscriptions appear primitive drawings of a later period. 

6. THREE NICHES with weather-worn figures which have become completely indistinct, by 
a tank referred to as “baoli” (bav/i, originally “we// which is reached down some steps”’) and 
situated below the south-west corner of the Fort. — Two inscribed fragments noticed by 
the baoli (List 17, Nos. 138-139) cannot be traced either here or elsewhere. 

7. REMAINS OF AN OLDER SETTLEMENT to the north-west of the present village. A main road 
can still be seen clearly, and in the vernacular the remains have for this reason been given the 
name “bazar”. There is no evidence to suggest that “Old Deogarh” is of any considerable 
antiquity. 

8. Unadorned MEMORIAL-STONES of relatively recent date with late Nagari inscriptions 
which are difficult to read, in the immediate vicinity of the village. Twelve dated variously 
from 1670-18xx (List III, Nos. 143-154) were noticed by Sahni. See also List IJ, No. 14. 

9. Three medieval MEMoRIAL-STONES. Two of them with good reliefs and short inscriptions 
are to the north-west of the village, near the bank of the river (probably the inscriptions Nos. 
141-42 in List [//). A third memorial-stone, dating from the year samvat 1118 is situated 
(according to Hargreaves) near the Gupta temple (List IJ, No. 13). 

10. WELL with inscription near the village (List 77, No. 140). 

11. THE “Gupra TEMPLE”. The name was assigned to the temple by Cunningham. Other 
names ate DaSavatara Mandir (“The Temple with the Ten Incarnations”) and Sagar Marh 
(“The Temple by the Well”). The building was apparently discovered by Captain Charles 
Strahan (CUNNINGHAM, Report No. 10, p. 104f.). It was investigated by Cunningham, Har- 
greaves, D. R. Sahni, Y. R. Gupte, M. S. Vats. The last-named authority gave a description 
of the temple and the fragments associated with it in his monograph The Gupta Temple at 
Deogarh (MASI 70). — The first protective measure taken was the erection of an undressed 
stone-wall around the temple itself by the Public Works Department. 
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The entire temple-complex was then excavated by Sahni and the wall was removed again. 
Vats erected the present enclosure and built a small museum outside the temple area for the 
sculptural remains. The purely architectural remains are mostly inside the enclosure; a few 
were placed against the outer wall of the museum. A number of figure reliefs have been taken 
to the National Museum in New Delhi. Vats also investigated the surrounding area for sculp- 
tures and his efforts added considerably to the material available. Nevertheless, further in- 
vestigation would still have much to offer (/udian Archaeology 1958/59, Pl. 75 D). The temple 
is now kept under constant surveillance by the Archaeological Survey. For example, a few 
years ago they were responsible for the removal of the blackish lichen which had formed on 
the temple reliefs at various places. — A small but richly-illustrated guide to the Gupta temple 
has been published by Madhuri Desai (The Heritage of Indian Art, No. 1: The Gupta Temple at 
Deogarh, 1958). 

12. The FRAGMENTS which either do not belong to the Gupta temple or else have not yet 
been assigned to it. The period of these pieces, the present location of which was given in the 
preceding paragraph, ranges from the Gupta period to the late Middle Ages. A number of 
fragments dating from the Gupta or post-Gupta period, whose association with the Gupta 
temple is not in all cases impossible, have been described by Vats in his monograph. The 
author of this work has however not systematically discussed the question whether this or 
that piece originally belonged to the temple and whether there were other temples belonging 
to the Gupta or post-Gupta period whose existence| could be ascertained from the frag- 
ments. Also excavations going beyond the task of uncovering the area of the Gupta temple 
were not undertaken. — Inscriptions: Gupta Inscription of Govinda (List III, No. 3; MASI 70, 
pp- 3 and 28-29; normal script and shell characters); some shell characters on an architectural 
fragment inside the wall (not yet recorded anywhere); three fragments with medieval inscriptions 
in the Museum (not yet recorded anywhere). 

13. EARLY-MEDIEVAL TEMPLE, north-west of Kuchdon. The temple is mentioned in ASTAR 
1915/16, Part I, p. 17, and a photo of it appears as Pl. 2b of this report. The exact position can 
be seen from Fig. 391 which demonstratés the value of large-scale maps for the archaeologist. 
For the temple is not mentioned in any other work except that report, and until quite recently! 
it could be regarded as forgotten. Nevertheless, following its discovery it had been restored 
and since that time it has been in perfect condition. Beside the temple a number of architec- 
tural fragments are to be found, among them interesting fragments of a crenellated parapet 
with early-medieval scroll-work. According to ASIAR 191 5/16, Pl. 2b the temple bears the 
name Kuraiya Bir. 

14. EARLY-MEDIEVAL TEMPLE not far from Kuchdon in the jungle. The temple which to 
my knowledge has never been mentioned elsewhere has collapsed completely. The structure 
was not large but it did have a sikhara. 


* A short monograph on it has now been prepared by Krishna Deva. 


CHAPTER THREE 


CATALOGUE OF THE JAIN TEMPLES! 


§ 17. The plan prepared by P. C. Mukherji and which is reproduced as Fig. 1 gives an 
idea of the whole complex. Our plan (Fig. 392) shows the respective positions of Temple No. 
12 and the structures surrounding it, in other words the positions of No. 12 itself (vimana 
and porch), of the hall and portico in front of it, of the Shrines Nos. 12 A-12 L (in the case of 
some of these only the foundations remain), and of Temples 8, 11, 13-15. The drawings by 
Mukherji and the photos of individual temples and groups of temples prepared under Sahni 
show the condition of the site prior to the restoration carried out by the Jains in this century. 
One of these photos was published in ASZAR 1917/18 Part I as Plate Ila. It shows wholly or 
in part the Temples (from left to right) Nos. 24, 23, 16, 12 A, 15, 13, 12 B, 12 C, 12 (with 
hall and portico) and 7. A second photo from Sahni’s collection (Agra 2207) is published in 
the present work as Fig. 2. It supplements the first photo since it shows Temples No. 12 
(with hall and portico), No. 13, and No. 14 from the north-west. Temple No. 11 appears in 
the right background. The recent photo reproduced as Fig. 3 was taken from a similar angle. 
It shows a part of the sikhara of Temple No. 12, the hall in front of No. 12 (now without 
parapet and with a platform added to it), the repaired Temple No. 14, and the re-erected 
pillar P 2 (compare Fig. 392). In the time of Fig. 2 the socle of pillar P 1 was visible above the 
ground (it is however not possible to see this from the picture). In the recent photo of Fig. 3 
the lower part of pillar P 1 is sunk into the platform. In the other recent photo (Fig. 4) the 
angle has been changed by 45° compared to the photo published in ASZAR. From left to 
tight the Temples Nos. 19, 18 (with both pillars), 28, 30, 31, 24 A, 24, 23, 17, 16, 14, and the 
pillar P 2 can be seen. As compared with the ASZAR photo the most conspicuous changes 
are the erection of the wall and the restoration of Temple No. 14. 

The information given below and the conclusions reached are relevant in the first place to 
the history of the construction of the temples (Baugeschichte). We mention immediately after 
the number of the temple the period to which it is assigned. The periods are dealt with in 
§ § 26-32. Whenever it was difficult to establish the period of a temple or of any architectural 
object we preferred a rough classification (“III/IV”, “IV/V”). Cases of this kind are discussed 
in § 30. The pavilions of the temples and all towers (turrets) and cupolas belong to Period VI 
(except the Sikharas of Temples Nos. 5, 12, and 28). No special indication is made of this fact. 
The size and position of the temples and the number of pillars is evident from Mukherji’s 
plan (Fig. 1). The character of the masonry is determined in most cases by the period. For the 
types of masonry typical of the individual periods the reader is referred to § § 26-32. The 
temples of Period II show rich architectural embellishment. The later temples are unadorned 


* The temples could only be described in a cursory manner. It was not possible to give more details in the 
case of one temple than in the case of another. For this reason the description was kept to a minimum in 
order to assure uniformity. The reader will obtain additional information from Chapter 5 and Figs. 1-6, 155, 
392-93. Architectural details appear also in Figs. 7 (garbhagrha of Temple No. 12), 15 (south-east corner of 
the same garbhagtha), 81 (south-west corner of the pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12), 140 (veranda of 
Temple No. 15), 178 (Wall-Section XV), 83 (chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12), 157-58 (niches 
of Temple No. 15), 210 (backwall of Temple No. 1), and 290-292 (details of door-frames: Temples Nos. 11, 
5, and 12). 
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except for the door-frames. Temples which are stated to have a “main-room” (Nos. 2-4, 9, 
11, 16-20) or a “éikhara” (Nos. 5, 12, 28) are hall-temples and sikhara-temples respectively. 
The temples have been described by Cunningham (Kepor‘, No. 10), Mukherji, and Sahni. It 
did not appear necessary to refer to these descriptions in the case of each individual temple. 
A comment on the value of these sources is to be found in § 20. 

In the case of each temple the number of the inscriptions connected with it is mentioned. 
As most of the inscriptions appear on images this figure gives also a rough idea of the number 
of images carrying inscriptions. The number of images actually dealt with follows from § 331. 
The total number of the images standing in a particular temple has not been given. 


§ 18. Tempe No. 1. Periods IV/V and VI. Consists mainly of a platform, built of well- 
dressed medieval blocks and provided with string-courses on its upper edge. The string- 
courses have been preserved in part. By the time of the discovery all traces of the structure 
originally resting on the platform had disappeared. Cunningham recorded that he saw a hall 
there with twenty pillars, but in Mukherji’s day only four pillars (supporting a section of a 
roof) remained on the west-side of the platform. Mukherji also noticed a section of a parapet 
(running along the west-side) of which the two western pillars formed an integral part. The 
hall with twenty pillars was probably a structure built in Period VI from re-used material. 
Temples of unconventional design were not unusual at this time. Mukherji saw that the 
parapet was provided on both sides with carved slabs of a particular type found frequently in 
medieval Deogarh (“frieze-slabs”, see Fig. 210 and § 231). Other slabs of this type lay scattered 
over the surrounding area. While carrying out the restoration-work the Jains have extended 
the extant hall-section both to the north and to the south. The hall now consists of eight 
pillars supporting a roof, and the parapet has been provided with twenty slabs (twelve on its 
west-side and eight on its east-side)., It is thus a reduced version of the temple of period 
VI. It remained incomplete as on the north-side the hall is shorter than the parapet and as on 
both sides the parapet is shorter than the platform. There are several corner-slabs (carved on 
one of their broader sides and on one of their narrower sides), and this shows that the slabs 
were originally fixed on the outer sides of a structure (or core of masonry) rising over a 
square or rectangular plan. Similar slabs are actually found on the four sides of the huge 
caumukha near the village of Indor. They form a continuous panel above the four Jina- 
images. It is of course not necessary to conclude that a// extant “frieze-slabs” at Deogarh 
originally served this or a similar purpose. It is obvious that this type of slab became divorced 
from its architectural function, as is also the case with pillars and capitals. We can nevertheless 
imagine that all the slabs found on or near Temple No. 1 were used for the pillared structure 
of Period VI. They possibly appeared on both sides of a parapet running along the four sides 
of the platform. That this was their original purpose seems to be ruled out by the fact that 
the slabs vary greatly in style. It is however theoretically possible that some of the slabs (i.e. 
a number of pieces following the same style) originally embellished the outer sides of a similar 
smaller structure (Periods IV/V). — Five pillars, all to be dated in the medieval period 
are standing to the west and to the south of the temple. These are of three different types: 
A large type showing rich ornamentation (one example), a medium-sized type of somewhat 
simpler design (two examples), and a small unpretentious type dating from the late-medieval 
period (two examples). A plain pillar carrying an inscription of the 16th century stands to the 
west of the temple in the jungle. — The total of the inscriptions appearing on the temple, on 
the pillars, and on scattered fragments is 28. = 
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TempLe No. 2 (condition in 1957:) Period IV (refer also to the inscription of samvat 1051 
p- 46). Main-room with cella and veranda. The roof of the veranda rests on two rows of 
pillars, the pillars in the front-row being detached and the pillars in the back-row forming 
part of the front-wall of the structure. The northern-most detached pillar is missing as is the 
northern-most third of the roof of the veranda. According to Mukherji’s plan the veranda 
had lateral walls, but there is no indication that such walls ever existed. Of the cella only the 
foundations are left (according to Mukherji’s panoramic drawing the cella was intact in his 
days). The roof supports a pavilion. This is not placed in the centre but borders on the east 
wall of the main-room. The door-frame is plain. The images and sculptural fragments inside 
and outside the temple bear 12 inscriptions. All the three images of the “Date-Group” (§§ 
178-81) stand in this temple. — In the course of restoration carried out since 1957 the veranda 
was removed and the aperture in the backwall leading to the former cella closed up. The three 
Jina-images placed in a horse-shoe-arrangement on the foundations of the cella and a single 
Jina-image standing to the south of the temple were brought into the interior. The slabs of 
which the temple originally consisted were largely replaced by new ones. 


Tempe No. 3 (condition in 1957:) Period IV. Double-temple. Two main-rooms placed 
wall to wall of which the left one has an upper storey. In contradistinction to Temple No. 11 
(see below) there is no flight of steps leading to the upper floor. The two main-rooms have 
no cellas but there is a continuous veranda (on both floors in the case of the left part). The left 
main-room has its rear-portion divided off. This forms a cella-like room extending along its 
entire width. In the upper storey only the front-wall (with the entrance) of this cella-like room 
is intact, while the roof and the three other walls have disappeared. It is no longer possible 
to state whether the right part originally also had two storeys. In this case Mukherji’s pano- 
tamic drawing only indicates the existence of a ground floor. If Mukherji’s plan (Fig. 1) is to 
be relied upon, the right part originally also had a separate room in the rear. However in 
1957 the right part had already been replaced by a new structure. This rose on the foundations, 
which can be dated in the medieval period (III/IV) on account of the well-dressed blocks and 
the string-courses. In all probability the walls of the right part originally consisted of slabs 
like those used for the left part. — Seven inscriptions. Door-frame plain. — The recent resto- 
tation has also removed the left part of Temple No. 3 and instead there is now a one-storeyed 
structure built on the same lines as that on the right. 


TEMPLE No. 4. Period VI. Main-room with a porch. The porch carries a pavilion on its 
roof. No cella. The masonry of the temple consists largely of re-used material, but hardly 
shows any indication of modern repair-work. When the porch was added holes were cut in 
the front-wall of the main-room to receive the beams supporting its roof (i.e. the roof of the 
porch). In cutting the holes part of the door-frame was also cut away. The two detached pillars 
of the porch (samvat 1207 and samvat 1224) were taken from earlier structures. The same is 
probably true of the door-frame which is a fine piece of art (the unconventional door-lintel 
is worthy of note). It is likely that building was carried out in two phases. In the first phase the 
main-room was erected from re-used material and provided with the present door-frame. In 
the second phase the porch with the pavilion was added and thereby damage was caused to 
the door-frame. But perhaps the whole temple as it stands was built in period VI, and instead 
of employing the re-used material systematically the parts were cut until they obtained the 
proper fit. For the absolute date of the present structure refer to p. 50. It is however likely 
that the structure rises on medieval foundations (Period III/IV). This is supported by the great 
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number of images (some of them belonging to the early-medieval period) and by the fact that 
all other temples of any size go back to the medieval period. — 15 inscriptions. 


TEMPLE No. 5. Periods IV/V (refer to the inscription of samvat 1120, p. 47). Fig. 291. The 
cella with the sikhara rises on a plinth which in its turn is supported by a platform. The square 
interior is occupied almost completely by a sahasrabimbastambha (p. 16). There is so little 
space between it and the wall that a circumambulation is not possible. The crowning member 
of the stambha is a separate piece differing from the rest in style. The cella has two doors 
with richly decorated frames (facing east and west) and two blind doors (facing north and 
south). The sikhara contains re-used material employed for its construction or for restoration- 
purposes. That it is original can be concluded from the existence of the blind doors. As the 
object of worship was meant to be seen from four sides the best solution would have been to 
have four doors. But on account of the weight of the Sikhara only svo of the four walls of the 
substructure were provided with true doors. The local name of the temple is “Lakh Putli”, 
i.e. the temple with a hundred thousand figures. — In this century the sikhara was freed from 
the mortar-plaster covering it, no further work being carried out. — 5 inscriptions. 


Tempe No. 6. Period VI. Small square cella with porch of equal size and with a “sikhara” 
approaching the shape of a cupola. Small structure having no architectural merit whatsoever. 
Very minor repair-work was carried out in this century. Door-frame plain. — 6 inscriptions 
appear on various objects inside and outside the temple. 


Tempe No. 7. Period VI. Pavilion rising over a platform in which a paduka (p. 16) is 
fixed. The pavilion was built in this century, but it keeps to the form of the earlier structure 
as it appears in Sahni’s photo. As this photo shows, even the old pavilion had been built from 
re-used material. The paduka there appears as a detached slab lying under the cupola, and it is 
probable that this is the original object of worship. The slab shows two feet carved in relief 
and an inscription with two dates (samvat 1693 and 1695). Besides this paduka a second speci- 
men is lying on the platform, having 24 pairs of feet but bearing no inscription. 


TEMPLE No. 8. Period VI. Oblong main-room with veranda along its wider side. It can be 
seen from Sahni’s photo that the roof of the main-room, part of its walls, and the porch were 
destroyed. The masonry consisted of well-dressed stones but the blocks varied in size and 
were interspersed with re-used material. When repairing the temple in this century the Jains 
replaced the missing parts but adhered by and large to the old form. The temple now has 
three entrances (with plain door-frames) in its wider side. — 7 inscriptions. 


Tempe No. 9. Periods III and VI. Main-room with cella. The masonry consists of huge 
well-dressed blocks. Even at the time of its discovery the temple no longer existed in its 
original form. The cella and the rear part of the main-room had been repaired. With the ex- 
ception of part of the left wall, the front-section of the main-room had disappeared. The rear 
section which remained was converted into a veranda closed in only on three sides the front 
of it being open. The door-frame of the entrance leading to the cella was put back by a few 
inches. It is however very much open to question whether the present door-frame is in fact 
original. — In this century some repair-work was carried out on the roof. — 4 inscriptions. 


Tempe No. 10. Period VI. Four pillars, carrying a roof in the form of a flat pyramid- 
shaped turret, rise over a low platform. The pavilion shelters three free-standing pillars with 
counter-sunk panels on their four sides. On each of the faces of the pillars alternate panels 
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with miniature-figures (Jinas, acdryas, monks, nuns) with panels bearing inscriptions. Leaving 
aside structures built from re-used material, No. 10 is the latest temple at Deogarh. 


Tempte No. 11. Period IV (see also the inscription of samvat 1105, p. 47). Fig. 290. Main- 
room with cella and veranda. Like Temple No. 3 (left part) the temple consists of two storeys 
which are identical in plan. In this case however the storeys are connected by a flight of steps 
(in the north-eastern corner of the main-room). The inner door-frames are plain, the outer 
door-frames show rich embellishment. The relationship with Temple No. 3 (left part) is also 
apparent from the pilaster-pattern on the outer side of the wall-slabs. The design is however 
richer in the case of the present temple. Prior to its discovery temporary repairs had been 
carried out here and there. Further repair-work was carried out in this century and the temple 
is now in an excellent condition. The upper veranda is laterally closed, only the upper thirds 
of the sides being open. The side-walls here consist of benches with parapet-like back-rests as 
they are typical of the porches of the Khajuraho temples. In Sahni’s day this applied only to 
the left side of the upper veranda while the right side was completely closed. The ground at 
the site of the temple slopes some feet towards the south. It was therefore necessary to con- 
struct a terrace of undressed stones, the upper edge of which lies several inches below the 
level of the temple-compound. Judging from the lay-out of the present temples it is not 
possible to say why this site was selected. A pillar was erected by the Jains in this century in 
front of the temple. The parts used for its construction vary in origin (refer to the inscription 
of samvat 1116, p. 47). The total of inscriptions appearing on the temple itself, on images 
and on the free-standing pillar is 21. Many of the “inscriptions” consist of names incised on 
the outer walls of the structure. 


Tempe No. 12 [erc.] Figs. 2-3. As has been said before, our number (“No. 12”) refers only 
to the vimana with the porch (Period II). The following structures adjoin Temple No. 12 at 
its front: Two small shrines rising on comparatively high platforms and flanking the main 
entrance; a short connecting platform linking the vimana with the /a// and on a level with the 
hall; the hall itself; a flight of steps leading down from the hall to the portico; the portico 
itself. All parts of the complex are arranged in axial alignment. The vimana with the porchis 
earlier than the rest, but it is not possible to fix the chronological order of the other parts with 
any degree of accuracy. — The total of inscriptions connected with this complex is 108. Out 
of these 42 appear on the sikhara-niches on the outer walls of the vimana. 

The vimana (see also Fig. 6) consists of a garbhagrha or cella surrounded by a pradaksina- 
patha, and of an antarala in front of the garbhagrha. The outer walls of the pradaksinapatha 
have been breached by four entrances, situated roughly in the middle of the sides. The 
western entrance (“main entrance’) is larger than the rest. It is approached through the porch, 
the roof of which is supported on its front-side by four pillars with irregular intercolum- 
nations. If there were any steps leading up to the main door these have now sunk in the plat- 
form between the vimana and the hall. The small entrances on the three other sides are devoid 
of porches. Each is reached by two or three steps which are bordered by low walls. The level 
of the garbhagrha is 2’4” below the level of the pradaksinapatha and it is reached from there 
along a short flight of steps. The ceiling of the garbhagrha is flat and unadorned. In the centre 
of its backwall stands the main-idol which measures 17’3” (including the parikara), On account 
of five inscriptions (samvat 919, 1051, 1493, 1695, and one undated: see the hall) this can be 
identified as Santinatha. See Figs. 7 foll, and 394. The ceiling of the pradaksinapatha is sup- 
ported by cross-beams, the inner ends of which rest on corbels projecting from the outer 
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walls of the garbhagrha. The roof of the pradaksinapatha is flat. The roof of the porch is no 
longer extant. As the pillars of the porch are rather weak the roof must have been lightly 
built (consisting of a flat ceiling without any crowning feature). Over the cella with the pra- 
daksinapatha rises the sikhara (which is hollow). Each of its four surfaces is relieved by five 
pagas (p. 14). The front-face shows the usual Sukanas4. The interior of the sikhara can be 
reached by crawling through a short and narrow passage four or five feet above the level of 
the roof of the pradaksinapatha. The aperture is in the centre of the Sukanasa (see Fig. 2). 
— As the temple is mentioned in the pillar-inscription of samvat 919 (p. 46) it must have 
been built prior to this date. Besides, it is apparent from the style that Temple No. 12 as well 
as the pillar with the said inscription are from an earlier period than the so-called Caturbhuja 
Temple at Gwalior which is dated samvat 932 (Fig. 382). It is difficult to establish the exact 
chronological relationship between Temple No. 12 and the pillar of samvat 919, as this type 
of pillar does not recur in the architecture of the temple. It is however unlikely that both 
are separated by too considerable a period. We may therefore safely assume that Temple No. 
12 was built ca. samvat 900. See also § § 27, 77, and 255. 

The two door-frames are lavished with decoration (Figs. 196, 249 and 292). They do not 
form part of the original temple. The inner one bears an inscription stating that it was put 
up in samvat 1051. In style it can be compared with the ruined temple at Gyaraspur known 
as Ath Khambh. This carries a pilgrim’s record of samvat 1039 (see ZIV 89) and was probably 
not constructed much earlier than this. When the inner door-frame of Temple No. 12 was 
inserted part of the masonry to its left and to its right was cut away. — In the case of the 
outer door-frame the s#//is old. The two jambs were erected in samvat 1133 as is evident from 
an inscription appearing on one of them. The present lintel which was obviously also inserted 
in samvat 1133 is a re-used piece of inferior quality. — In samvat 1210 two projecting niches 
were fixed on the left- and right-hand walls of the garbhagrha. The images which they were 
meant to receive have since disappeared. At a date unknown to us the roof of the pradaksina- 
patha was provided with a crenellated parapet. This marks the end of the construction of the 
temple. Later on the sikhara underwent repair. The surface was finished with mortar and the 
embrasures of the parapet were closed with a filling of mortar. Finally the whole structure 
was whitewashed from top to bottom, inside and out. At the time of its discovery the white- 
wash was for the most part no longer in evidence. Before the destruction of the Jain com- 
pound (or just in between two raids) the access to the temple in general and to the main-idol 
in particular was blocked. A wall was built in front of the main entrance, and an additional 
wall traversed the cella in a north-south direction. At that time access to the main-idol was 
possible only through a small and narrow aperture. Both the walls were removed in this 
century. Their original position is however indicated in Mukherji’s plan no. 17 which may 
be compared with our Fig. 393. The presence of the protecting wall in the garbhagrha ex- 
plains why the main-idol and the two Ambikas flanking it (Nos. 3 and 4) have come down to 
us intact. The two other Ambikas in the cella (Nos. 2 and 5) were damaged by the raiders 
(§§ 50 and 58) and this is also true of the images standing in the pradaksinapatha. — In the 
course of the restoration work carried out in this century the gikhara was thoroughly repaired. 
The outer walls being no longer waterproof, rain leaked into the hollow interior. Therefore 
the broken blocks or slabs of the inner layer were replaced by new ones in 1938. This neces- 
sitated the removal of the outer layer, i.e. of the sculptured slabs covering the surface of the 
Sikhara. A large number of stones were taken down and set up again. To retain the correct 
order the slabs were numbered prior to this and these numbers may still be seen today. During 
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these operations the mortarplaster was removed from the stones. The crowning members of 
the Sikhara above the amalaka had been lost. They weye aow replaced by new pieces which 
did not preserve the original form. The crenellated upper part of the parapet was removed 
completely. A monolithic pillar (see Fig. 7) was itiserted in the garbhagrha. The roof of the 
porch was not restored, but the beams originally supporting it (best preserved on the front- 
side) show some indication of repair-work. This was possibly also carried out in this century. 

The main-idol and the four Ambikas in the garbhagrha belong to the original temple, and 
the same must apply to the seven images of the Double-Snake Group (§§ 73-78) leaning 
against the inner walls of the pradaksinapatha. The inscriptions on the sikhara-niches (as a 
rule each niche bears the name of one Jina and of one goddess) and the extensive inscription 
covering the right-most pillar of the porch need not be exactly as old as the temple but they 
can hardly have been placed there more than a few years later (§§ 41, 83). The remaining 
inscriptions (i.e. those on the door-frame and a few others) were added subsequently. Besides 
the images mentioned the temple houses others (all standing in the pradaksinapatha). Almost 
all of them belong to the early-medieval period. But they are in no way connected with the 
temple nor are they necessarily in all cases as old as the temple. 

The connecting platform (superimposed on the original floor of the porch) links the outer 
door-sill of the temple with the eastern side of the hall. Its level is so high that the outer 
door-sill (which is old) and the plinths of the four porch-pillars are partially sunk in it. It is 
not possible to say whether the connecting platform is later, earlier, or of the same age as the 
two shrines embedded in it. The area of the connecting platform (and of the two shrines) is 
covered by three intermediate roofs. It is difficult to decide whether they were built before 
or after the discovery of the temples. They link the roof of the pradaksinapatha with that of 
the hall. The middle roof extends over the porch which no longer has a roof of its own. The 
lateral roofs are somewhat lower and extend over the narrow space between the porch and the 
two shrines to its left and right. The pradaksinapatha-roof is reached from the hall-roof via 
the middle roof. 

The two shrines (periods III/IV) face each other and are placed on high platforms which are 
partially hollow. These adjoin the outer wall of the temple on their eastern side. The shrines 
are so low that an adult cannot stand up in them. In the case of the right-hand shrine the 
narrower sides of the slabs forming its lateral walls (appearing on the left and right of the 
door-frame) are but roughly dressed. It might be assumed that the unfinished surfaces were 
originally covered by pillars or pilasters carrying the roof of a porch which is no longer extant. 
But open porches of early-medieval temples either have no pillars by the rear-wall (the beams 
being fixed in the wall without further support) or else they have pillars which form part of 
the wall (Shrine No. 12 G). It is therefore not impossible that the walls extended another two 
or three feet forward, forming an enclosed porch. See Nos. 12 A, 12B, 12, 12H, 22 and 24 A. 
In the case of the left-hand shrine the entire frontwall (south-wall) is unoriginal, but it was 
probably built on the same lines as the right-hand shrine. The platforms on which the two 
shrines rest are quite smooth. Strange to say they do not show any traces of the conjectural 
porches. — The inner corners on the west-side of both the platforms just reach the outer 
(southern and northern) porch pillars of Temple No. 12 (Figs. 392, and 393 left). That the 
two shrines are later than Temple No. 12 could be regarded as certain, even without this evi- 
dence. The left-hand shrine houses a CakreSvari, the right-hand one an Ambika (Fig. 208), but 
only the CakreSvari-image reaches up to the ceiling. Judging by their style both shrines fall 
into the same time as the inner door-ftame.of Temple No. 12 (samvat 1051). 
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The Hall. Periods I1-V. Square, flat-roofed hall on 36 pillars which immediately adjoins the 
porch of Temple No. 12 on its west-side. Why the floor of the hall (and as a consequence also 
the floor of the connecting platform) is so high (its level is only a few inches below that of the 
outer threshold of Temple No. 12) cannot be established. — The socles of the outer pillars 
extend further up than the others since they originally belonged to a parapet which enclosed 
the entire hall. This parapet may still be recognized on Sahni’s photograph (Fig. 2). On the 
east and west-side the parapet was interrupted, of course, but at the sides it was closed. The 
hall is entirely unadorned but the fact that it is mentioned in a fragmentary inscription in 
medieval characters is evidence of its great age (12, 14: Santer jjinasydgratah | salam ...). See 
also Inscription 45 in the next chapter. The plain pillars of the hall strike one as being “late”, 
but in the case of buildings with many pillars (monasteries, open halls), a simple pillar form 
was already employed in the Middle Ages. — The hall houses images, pillars and inscribed 
slabs. The platform between the four central pillars (and the wall on its west-side which 
reached the ceiling of the hall) must be later additions. The same thing applies to the battle- 
ments which according to Mukherji’s panoramic sketch did not only run round the roof ot 
the pradaksinapatha but also around that of the hall. The last change made in antiquity was 
to face the battlements with the mortar. In the course of the restoration during this century 
the parapet was removed entirely, the battlement was freed of mortar and converted into a 
low wall and the platform mentioned turned into an enclosed shrine by the addition of three 
walls (to the east, south, and north), with the entrance towards the east (i.e. facing the porch). 

The steps. When the temple was discovered, the platform supporting the hall projected in 
the middle of its west-side slightly towards the west. The platform then became a flight of 
four or five steps which led down to the portico. In the course of modern repair work the 
platform was extended on its west-side up to the rear-side of the rear (eastern) portico pillars. 
The staircase was retained but now had the appearance of being cut out of the platform. 
Similarly a small opening was left around a pillar standing to the west (i.e. in front) of the hall 
so that it remained visible right down to the lower edge of the socle. 

The literature on Deogarh has assigned the term “portico” to a structure made up of re-used 
material which stands at the foot of the steps leading to the hall (Period VI). See Fig. 5. This 
structure consists of four pillars on which a square roof (with chajja) rests. The two actual 
front pillars (they only begin above the two superimposed pillar plinths) date from the medi- 
eval period, are completely covered with carvings and probably originally formed part of a 
torana. At least in the case of the left-hand pillar the shaft was shortened in accordance with 
its new rdle. The rear pillars are quite different in form. They differ from one another and can 
be placed in the ear/y-medieval period. The left-hand pillar is upside down and the socle 
(which should appear on top) has been sawn off. The right-hand one bears the famous Bhoja 
inscription of samvat 919.— A complete list of the architectural remains used in the con- 
struction of the portico can be dispensed with. At the time of the discovery only the roof was 
found to be damaged and this has since been repaired in part. 


Surines Nos. 12 A-12 L. The greater part of the shrines so designated form a right angle 
parallel to the south-east corner of Temple No. 12. — Four inscriptions in all. 

No. 12 A. Periods II and VI. Flat-roofed shrine. The porch, which was presumably closed, 
is no longer extant (see page 37). The roof, originally flat, had a square plinth added sub- 
sequently and a cupola placed upon that. Both these parts are made up of small stones of different 
sizes, employed without mortar. After 1957 the plinth and cupola were faced with mortar 
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and whitewashed. The whitewash which ran down the plinth has formed an uneven white 
edge around the top of the old masonry. 

No. 12 B. Period II. Shrine in the style of 12 A but with no subsequent additions. The side 
walls project slightly beyond the front-wall and this proves that the shrine originally had a 
closed porch. 

No. 12 C. Period VI or earlier. Flat-roofed plain shrine which is greater in size than 12 A 
and 12 B. As is shown by the side walls which project considerably, the present shrine is only 
the rear section of the original structure which was much longer. The present front-wall is not 
the original one. It can be assumed that it replaces an older front-wall. The original structure 
therefore consisted again of a cella with a closed porch. 

No. 12 D. Period II. Plinth of a shrine. 

Nos. 12 E to F. Period II. Remains of the foundations of two shrines. 

No. 12 G. Period II. The largest early-medieval shrine at Deogarh and at the same time the 
only Deogarh specimen preserved in its entirety. Flat-roofed cella with open porch. At the 
front the entablature of the porch is supported by free standing pillars and at the rear by pi- 
lasters. 

No. 12 H. Period II. Flat-roofed shrine like 12 A and 12 B. Porch originally closed (side 
walls project slightly). 

Nos. 12 I, K and L — remains of shrine foundations. 


Prixars 1-6. Our Fig. 134 shows the position of the six standing pillars P1-P6. Pillars 1 (in 
front of the hall) and 6 (in front of Temple No. 11) have already been mentioned. The 
six pillars are not uniform in character. The socles and capitals of the pillars P 1 and P 6 bear 
figures. The two identical pillars P 2 and 5 have uninterrupted surfaces and all four sides of 
them are studded with miniature-Jinas. The pillars P 3 and P 4 show no figure sculpture. P 3 
is a fragment and probably belonged, together with a pillar fragment which lies in front of it 
(the fragment is of the same design), to the porch of a richly decorated medieval temple which 
is no longer extant. Pillar 4, in contrast to the other pillars (which can all be placed in the 
medieval period) still belongs to the ear/y-medieval period. In design it is related to the porch 
pillar of samvat 919. Nos. 1, 2, 4 (possibly), 5 and 6 are votive pillars (and free-standing from 
the outset). The pillars 1 and 4 were in the same position as they occupy at present at the 
time the temples were discovered. Additional pillars of varying character are to be found lying 
both inside and outside the area covered by the map of Fig. 392. 


Tempze No. 13. Periods II and IV. Small, oblong hall with the entrance in its longest side. 
The blocks on the north-side which can be seen in Sahni’s photograph and those on the 
south and east-sides (still extant today) show that this is an early-m. temple. It must be earlier 
than the hall of Temple No. 12 since it meets it at an acute angle, i.e. it was constructed with- 
out regard to the hall now immediately adjoining it. The original structure had already been 
repaired with re-used building material in Sahni’s time. The modern temple follows the 
pattern set by its predecessor. The entrance remains at the western end of the north-side 
(longest side). Sahni’s photo clearly shows that the entrance was at this point from the outset, 
i.e. that the back of the small Temple No. 13 was in front of the large Temple No. 12. That a 
small area in the right-hand part of the temple was separated from the rest can already be seen 
in Mukherji’s site-plan (Fig. 1). Most of the original walls disappeared in the course of the 
modern restoration work. — 2 inscriptions. 
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Tempe No. 14. Period VI. Long room, veranda, two doors. Sahni’s photo reveals that 
the temple had been severely damaged. It is no longer possible to establish whether the numer- 
ous re-used stones were there from the outset or whether they are merely traces of repairs 
carried out in antiquity. The new, modern structure is modelled on its predecessor for the 
most part. 5 inscriptions. 


Temp.e No. 15. Periods II and VI. The original parts are somewhat later than Temple No. 
12 (§ § 27 and 255). Figs. 155 and 392. The only Deogarh temple with 3 cellas and at the same 
time the only temple in this locality which has an enclosed porch. Access to the cellas is gained 
through the square central room, the roof of which is supported by four heavy pillars. The 
three cellas do not extend down to any great depth since, in each case, a niche was hollowed 
out of the corresponding part of the outer wall. The porch has approximately the same plan 
as the projections to the rear and to the sides. The outer door-frame is richly adorned. The 
three inner ones are pretty simple. A pavilion rises over the flat roof. The temple houses five 
throneframe-images (cf. No. 13 and Nos. 144-147 in Fig. 392). In each of the niches three Jina- 
images stand, arranged in a manner reminiscent of a tritirthika (cf. Nos. 171-178 in Fig. 392). 
— The following repairs took place in antiquity. The upper sections of the outer walls which 
had been destroyed were restored. The porch was repaired, architectural remains being used. 
The frame of the niche on the left was restored with re-used material. A door was cut through 
the rear-wall of the niche to the right, and the central (seated) image of that niche disappeared 
when this occurred. A parapet was added to the roof and was faced with mortar, either im- 
mediately or subsequently. Minor restoration work was carried out in modern times on the 
pavilion, the roof (restoration of the parapet) and on the small flight of steps leading to the 
porch. — 14 inscriptions. 


TEMPLE No. 16. Periods III and VI. Structure with re-used material erected on early-m. 
foundations and incorporating remains of the original walls. Elongated main-room with porch 
in the middle of the west-side (longest side). A pavilion is over the porch. The temple houses 
three colossal images related to the “Double-Snake Group” of Temple No. 12. — 4 inscrip- 
tions. — When the temple was discovered the building was in a good state of preservation so 
that no modern restoration work was necessaty. 


TEMPLE No. 17. Periods III (? § 28) and VI. The temple stands on earlier foundations. 
Main-room (with pavilion above it) and veranda. Plain door-frame. — 4 inscriptions. Very 
minor modern restoration work undertaken on the pavilion and on the roof. 


TEMPLE No. 18. Periods III/IV and VI. Main-room with cella and veranda on a high medi- 
eval plinth. The plinth rises on the same plan as the present temple, i.e. the original temple 
also had a cella. It either had a veranda, too, or a correspondingly larger main-room. The inner 
and outer door-frames are richly carved. The sikhara over the cella is reminiscent of a cupola. 
Some distance from the entrance stand two, identical, pillars. Both pillar socles bear an in- 
scription. One of the pillar-inscriptions reveals that the temple (i.e. the original, medieval 
structure) already stood in samvat 1121 (§ 248). Temple No. 18 houses exclusively /ate images 
of the early-medieval period. The whole collection is of little merit (§ 160). Numerous names 
have been cut in the string-courses of the plinth. Apart from these, no other inscriptions are 
to be found, whether it be on the building or on the images themselves. — In modern times 
a low terrace was built up in front of the temple and adj Oining it. From there the porch is 
reached via a few steps. The right-hand pillar (which had fallen on the ground) was set upright 
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once more and both pillars were set on the terrace in such a way that the south-sides of the 
pillar plinths fell in line with the south-side of the terrace. 


Temp e No. 19. Period IV. After the reconstruction of Temples Nos. 2 and 3, which took 
place very recently, Temples Nos. 11 and 19 are the only temples preserved which have the 
original wall-slabs (i.e. the old type of § 29). No. 19 is made up of a medieval main-room and 
a late veranda. The front wall of the main-room with its sparsely-decorated door-frame 
still belongs to the medieval period and the veranda was simply added to it at a later date. 
In addition to this a pavilion was placed on the roof of the main-room. Inside, against the 
reat wall of the main-room, there is a long plinth richly decorated with mouldings for a kind 
of tritirthika — a seated image in the middle (only the pedestal preserved) and two standing 
double-images, one to the left and one to the right (§ 199). — 18 inscriptions. — Besides the 
usual improvements to the roof and the pavilion, the modern repair work has resulted in the 
removal of two veranda pillars. In Sahni’s days this veranda still had two intermediate 
pillars: one at each end (between front pillar and back pillar), in addition to the four front 
pillars (free-standing) and the four back pillars (connected to the front wall of the temple). 
After 1957 the cupola of the pavilion was painted a raspberry colour — an attempt to imitate 
the dark red sandstone colour of the Deogarh temples. 


Tempte No. 20. Periods III and VI. The building was erected on early-m. foundations and 
incorporates remains of the original walls. Main-room with cella (cella inadvertently omitted 
from Mukherji’s map, see Fig. 1). Sparse decoration on the two door-frames (which differ in 
their design). 8 inscriptions. Modern repairs carried out to the roof. 


TemPLe No. 21. Period V. The temple is made up of two chambers which face each other. 
The intervening space was roofed over and one side of the “courtyard” so created was closed. 
As a result the two chambers became merged into one building. The courtyard is entered via 
the open south-side (front side) and from there access is gained to the chambers to the right 
and to the left. The structure is completely plain. The majority of the images belong to the 
Gunanandin- and Cihna-Groups (§ § 235A-241). A photo by Sahni was not available. 12 in- 
scriptions. 


Temp. No. 22. Period II. Small, flat-roofed shrine. The old porch which was, we assume, 
closed (cf. p. 37) has disappeared. The present porch, like the cupola over the cella, is a later 
addition. 2 inscriptions. 

Tempe No. 23. Period VI. Wretched structure: cella with porch and cupola. The whole 
stands on a raised platform. Repairs to the roof of the porch in this century. 5 inscriptions. 


TEmpLe No. 24. For period see § 30. Small medieval shrine on a raised platform. The porch 
— which was no doubt an open one — has disappeared. Later a pyramid-shaped tower was 
built on top of the cella. The outer walls of the cella have projections and recesses which are 
typical of the medieval period. And this is found nowhere else in Deogarh except in No. 28. 
An isolated inscription. Some slight repair-work carried out this century. 


Tempte No. 24 A. Period II. Flat-roofed shrine. Right outer wall monolithic and probably 
re-used. The present roof probably the result of modern repair-work. The original porch 
(probably closed) has disappeared (p. 37). 1 inscription. 


[Tempzes Nos. 25ff. It is tempting to think that the Temples Nos. 25-31 form a group per se 
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on account of their proximity to one another and the fact that they stand apart from the other 
temples. As the following will show however there is no intrinsic connection between them.] 


Tempe No. 25. Period V. Small room with porch, pyramid-shaped Sikhara and walls built 
of slabs. 2 inscriptions. Sahni’s photo 2209 does not clearly show the condition before the 
modern restoration work. 


TemptE No. 26. Period V. Main-room with veranda. The sides of the veranda are partially 
closed (compare Temple No. 11). Once again the walls of the main-room consist of slabs. 
10 inscriptions. Only a few minor repairs carried out in this century. 


Tempe No. 27. Period Il. As in the case of the two Temples Nos. 27 A and 27 B its con- 
dition prior to the modern restoration work is not revealed by Sahni’s photograph. Mukherji’s 
drawing of Nos. 27, 27 A and 27 B(No. “XX VII” in Fig. 1) is incorrect. No. 27 would appear 
to be an early-medieval cella, the upper part of which became modified in the course of repair 
work. 2 inscriptions. 


Tempte No. 27 A (to the right of No. 27). In its present condition it is a simple oblong 
shape, divided into two rooms. Each room has a door of its own. 1 inscription. 


Tempte No. 27 B (to the right of No. 27 A). Period V-shrine. Somewhat reminiscent of 
No. 25. Two rooms, one behind the other. The structure could also be termed a cella with a 
closed porch. The front section is surmounted by a pyramid-shaped tower. 1 inscription. 


TempLe No. 28. See § 30 and p. 50. The only medieval sikhara-temple, apart from Temple 
No. 5. The gikhara is divided vertically by seven simple pagas, the lower sections of which 
merge with the corresponding projections of the outer walls. Rectangular cella (at a right 
angle to the main axis of the temple) with an antarala and an open porch which no longer 
exists. A richly-embellished door-frame. The cella is on a slightly lower level than the antarala. 
In type the temple corresponds to the Pisnahari-ka-Mandir of Udaipur (Gwalior Gazetteer, Pl. 
265). The sikhara in particular may also be compared to that of Temple No. 5, although it 
corresponds more closely to the traditional form than does the latter. The Sukanasa (Fig. 264) 
is faced by images (a tritirthika — in several parts — in the centre, an image of the sacred 
couple to the left, a small tritirthika to the right) and architectural pieces of various kinds. 
Most elements of this Sukanasa-decoration (if not all) are re-used. — 4 inscriptions. — A few 
minor repairs were carried out this century in the course of which the missing central image 
of the tritirthika was replaced by another seated Jina-image corresponding to it in size. 


Tempte No. 29. Period V (?). No photo by Sahni available. Now a simple cella which 
houses a tritirthika, the central image of which is missing. — 1 inscription. 

TEMPLE No. 30. Period V. Main-room and veranda. Modern repairs carried out have not 
altered the temple drastically — but much of the old masonry has been lost in the process. 


Inside the remains of a tritirthika. Art-thieves have despoiled these even further. An inscrip- 
tion on the central pedestal of the tritirthika. 


Temp.e No. 31. For period see § 30. Sahni’s photo shows a half-destroyed medieval temple. 
It obviously consisted of but one room with a high ceiling. Certainly, this building was once 
used to house a colossal image. Nevertheless, the image shown in Sahni’s photo would appear 
to be the present seated image, at any rate no colossal image is shown in his photo. The 
present Temple No. 31 is of recent construction. It cannot be determined from Sahni’s photo 
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whether the richly-adorned door-frame, which was used when the present temple was created, 
was found in the ruins of the old temple. At any rate the door-frame is intact apart from the 
threshold. 1 inscription on the image mentioned. 


§ 19. Other architectural remains. It would appear that when the temples were discovered 
some remains of small shrines not mentioned above were still to be seen here and there. These 
have since disappeared, however. Mukherji’s panoramic sketch also shows an indeterminate 
structure to the left of Temple No. 20. On Mukherji’s map (Fig. 1) terraces have been indi- 
cated there and at various other points. Of the terraces which total four in number (west of 
Temple No. 20 and south-west of Temple No. 2) one is identical with our Temple No. 1 
(above the Roman figure I on the map), whereas no trace can be found of the others. It is 
clear, however, that no temple has been removed or added since the time of Mukherji. 

In earlier periods they were less conservative. There are large numbers of architectural 
remains at Deogath from all the periods reviewed. This leads us to the conclusion that in 
antiquity priority was given to new construction work rather than to repair work. For the 
most part these fragments are now to be found to the west of the Rampart (a few paces to the 
east of Nos. 11 and 12). They reveal that at least one of the temples which have now disap- 
peared was richly decorated. There are, to be exact, fragments of a medium-sized temple in 
the Khajuraho style: fragments of pillars, ceilings and toranas as well as a dozen blocks with 
wall-figures. The figures appear very Hindu in character but one of them represents a standing 
Jina. Therefore this was a Jain temple. When creating wall-figures, the Jains widely followed 
Hindu iconography. There were no doubt other temples in addition — but in many cases, if 
not in all, these must have been temples with no particular embellishment, apart from that 
appearing on the door-frame. However, there are a few fragments dating from the early-medi- 
eval period which could have belonged to a temple of the type represented by No. 12 (§ 94). 
There are too few of them however to establish the existence of such a temple. In many cases 
what we have is probably material left over from the time the existing temple (No. 12) was 
built. (Pieces the measurements of which were incorrect and which therefore could not be 
used?) It is also possible that we are dealing with material from an unfinished building project. 
On the other hand, the two door-jamb fragments to the west of Temple No. 1 (to the right 
and to the left of the path) could have originally been part of Temple No. 12 (the present 
door-frames were in fact added subsequently). 

Other images. Sahni’s photos show a considerable number of images and image fragments 
lying scattered around the area, and with a few (minor) exceptions these all date from the early- 
medieval period. They are today to be found affixed to the Wall which will be described in the 
next paragraph. Viewing the situation as a whole, it will be seen that — with very few ex- 
ceptions — most medieval images were and still are standing inside the temples. On the other 
hand very many early-medieval images (mostly not the best ones, it must be said) were and 
still are outside the temples. When temples were pulled down and reconstructed, images 
which were of poor or mediocre quality were probably left lying around in the vicinity, 
provided that the donor had been dead long since — much the same procedure as adopted 
with regard to old gravestones in a cemetery. 

The simplest method of setting up such images outside a temple is either to lean these 
images up against a wall specially constructed for this purpose or to fix them to it. A wall of 
this type already existed in antiquity and its location may be seen from Mukherji’s plan (Fig. 1). 


1 For a rough chronological classification of the images in the temples see Ch. 5. 
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The Wall (or rather that part of it which was still standing in Mukherji’s days) appears as 
a thick line going south from No. 8 and then twisting northwards (see also § 20). A certain 
amount of material reported as standing by Mukherji was no longer there at the time of 
Sahni’s visit but part of the structure can still be seen in Sahni’s photographs (Fig. 2, behind 
the portico). In this present century the Jains set up a more extensive and thicker wall. The 
path taken by it corresponds to that of the ancient wall only where the right angle formed 
between Temples Nos. 8 and 11 is concerned. The Wall has a main entrance — open at the 
top — in its western section and two narrow doors in its northern section (see our Fig. 392). 
Not only those pieces which were more or less intact were fixed to the Wall —the same pro- 
cedure was adopted with regard to fragments. Before they were fixed the images were placed 
in some sort of order, standing images beside other standing ones, seated ones alongside 
seated images. Jinas were placed together and so were Ambikas. The fact that they have been 
fixed to the Wall does not present any fundamental obstacle to the research worker — no 
damage having resulted. Nevertheless the edges of all the images have been covered with 
mortar. In addition to this, water dripped down from the protecting roof which crowns the 
Walland deposited on the images limestone dissolved from the mortar. In a number of cases 
this has covered them with unsightly vertical stripes. — A number of fragments and relatively 
badly damaged images were not fixed to the Wall and they are still lying around the site(espe- 
cially behind Temples Nos. 12 and 16). 

The Caumukhas. A distinction can be made between an iconoplastic and an architectural type. 
In the first case (Fig. 265) four Jinas project from a cylindrical or cube-shaped core. In the 
second case (Fig. 266) the Jinas (or sometimes acaryas) appear in counter-sunk panels; these 
are, seen from the point of view of form-history, the independent upper members of pillars 
(here and there it is perhaps only a question of the cut-off sections of actual pillars). The 
second type is the latest since miniature images were not worked into socles and capitals until 
the medieval period. — The Jains have now fixed most of the caumukhas on their new wall. 
Prior to this, they were —as Sahni’s photos reveal — scattered around the area. In these 
circumstances it is now impossible to say what their original arrangement was. 

There are about 75 inscriptions on the images and caumukhas on the Wall as well as on the 
objects scattered round about, but these are all of little significance. 


§ 20. The first scholar to describe Deogarh was Sir Alexander Cunningham. He visited 
the locality either in 1874/1875 or in 1876/1877. Mukherji’s publication appeared in 1899 and 
Sahni was in Deogarh in 1917/1918. Since almost 100 years have elapsed since the discovery 
of the temples, considerable changes have taken place. The accounts of these witnesses repre- 
sent therefore a considerable contribution towards the work of reconstruction. Sahni’s photos 
in their importance put the drawings and notes of his predecessors completely in the shade. 
Unfortunately some of the photographic plates still preserved in Agra (see “Agra” in the list 
of abbreviations) can no longer be used. This gap could perhaps be filled by fresh plates pre- 
pared from the old prints. Furthermore the question arises as to whether unpublished notes 
by Cunningham and especially by Sahni still exist, from which more could be obtained than 
from the sparse reports which have appeared in print. 

The details given by the two first visitors are not always completely reliable. For example 
Cunningham describes the sahasrabimbastambha of Temple No. 5 as “plain” — although it 
is completely covered with miniature-Jinas, and Mukherji forgot to indicate the cella of 
Temple No. 20 on his general plan (our Fig. 1). His rendering of Temple No. 27 (our Nos. 27, 
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27 A, 27 B) is cursory. It is also by no means clear from the wording what Mukherji was 
getting at when he described the old wall as follows: “Around the whole temple [i.e. Temple 
No. 12] was an enclosure of large Tirthankaras, seated or standing, enshrined in small temples, 
of which the southern portion still exists in a dilapidated condition”. But doubtless this was 
an actual wall which included the shrines still extant today. Nevertheless a few details in the 
reports of Cunningham and Mukherji can be employed in connection with the work of recon- 
struction. For example, Cunningham described Temple No. 1 (wo. 2 in his enumeration) as 
follows: “No. 2 is an open arcadeo 24} feet long by 20 feet broad, supported on 20 square 
pillars in five rows of four pillars each. The sanctum of the temple is completely gone”. In 
contrast to that, Mukherji stated 25 years later: “it [ie. Temple No. 1] is a raised structure, 
of which the columns and carved stones have been removed to build the forest bungalow.” 
(p. 33). Mukherji’s panoramic drawing does in fact show nothing more than a heap of ruins 
where the temple stood. His sketch no. 1, however, shows four pillars still supporting a roof, 
and the present hall which is supported by eight pillars must have come into being when 
extensions were added to what was left of the original structure. No doubt the hall in question 
still existed in Cunningham’s days and at the time Mukherji visited it, it was little more than 
a ruin. We have published from Mukherji’s drawings and sketches the site-plan because, if 
nothing else, it does give a few details as to the condition of the site at the turn of the century. 
Comparison with our partial plan (Fig. 392) clearly shows that the site-plan is correct in its 
main features. Temple No. 7 has been placed much too far to the east, however. It has not 
been shown in Fig. 392 — although it does encroach into the area covered by the map—since 
it is situated to the west of the modern Wall. 

In the case of the small shrines Mukherji has not always clearly indicated to which side they 
open. (No. 10 is open to all sides, No. 24 opens to the south, No. 24 A to the north, No. 22 
to the south, No. 29 to the west — refer to our plan with regard to the rest.) — Mention has 
already been made of the fact that Nos. 7, 20 and 27 are not correctly entered on that plan. 


§ 21. For obvious reasons, the art-thieves concentrated on the medieval images. The eye- 
catching difference in style between these and the earlier images (which nobody had noticed 
before) guided their choice. They preferred the cleanly-executed, smooth figures from the 
medieval period to the sculptures from the early-medieval period which are often crude and 
weather-beaten. We shall now merely give the number of the images damaged in the year 1959 
without enlarging on the exact nature of the damage. In most cases the head of the main-image 
has been removed. Less frequently the heads of subsidiary figures or the entire subsidiary 
figures were struck off. In the following list the number of damaged images appears in 
brackets: No. 2 (1), No. 3/left (3), No. 3/right (1), No. 6 (2), No. 11 (1), No. 16 (1), No. 19 
(8), No. 20 (1), No. 21/left (3), No. 21/right (4), No. 25 (2), No. 26 (2), No. 28 (1), No. 30 
(1), Wall 1 (2), Wall IV (8), Wall V (2), Wall VIII (2), Wall IX (1). Since many images were 
minus their heads or had suffered depredations prior to the events of the year 1959, it is 
possible that a slight error one way or another has crept in. Be that as it may, we are dealing 
with a round figure of some fifty badly damaged images. Most of them were of good quality. 
There were, however, some examples of both third- and first-class workmanship among them. 

An architectural loss in substance occurred when Temples Nos. 2 and 3, the hall in front 
of Temple No. 12, No. 12 A and No. 31 were repaired or reconstructed. The changes might 
well be termed as “slight”. However, in view of the great variety of factors which have had 
or still have a detrimental effect on the temples even the smallest inroads are to be deplored. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE DATED JAIN INSCRIPTIONS 


§ 22. Inscriptions on images and manastambhas normally give the age of the object on 
which they appear. In the case of dated inscriptions which are carved on temples the task of 
evaluation is much more difficult. The part on which the inscription appears might have been 
taken from some earlier structure. Furthermore not all the inscriptions be/onging to the 
temples go back to the time of erection (visitors’ inscriptions are prominent amongst the in- 
scriptions added subsequently). We shall therefore endeavour to indicate the implication of a 
date given in an inscription wherever the meaning of the date is not self-evident. This does 
however not apply to dated inscriptions which appear on single objects (slabs etc.) without 
artistic merit. These will interest the student of art only insofar as they mention monuments. 
But here as elsewhere such references are rare. — It follows from what has been said that 
dated inscriptions are not necessarily of art-historical importance. But conversely an inscrip- 
tion which helps in dating need not be dated itself: An object bearing an undated inscription 
can be assigned to its period if the names mentioned recur in dated inscriptions. — The 
photos referred to are not in all cases close-ups of the objects carrying the inscriptions. 


§ 23. (1) samvat 919 (12,4). Figs. 5 and 46. Found on a pillar used in the construction of 
the portico belonging to Temple No. 12 (p. 38). The pillar is embellished with kirtimukhas 
and other decorative motifs. The inscription says that a certain Srideva had this pillar executed 
in the year given. The sentence “sri-Santy-dyatana-sammnidbe ... kardpitam (stambha being treated 
as neuter) makes it clear that the large Santi-temple (No. 12) was erected prior to samvat 919. 
— The wording justifies the assumption that this was a free-standing votive-pillar. Never- 
theless in appearance it is not unlike a normal temple-pillar. — Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 4, pp- 
309ff. — [samvat 919, Agvayuja, bright f., 14th lunar day, Thursday = A.D. 10.9.862.] 

(2) 1023 (2,3). Fig. 192. Found on the pedestal of the seated Jina-image No. 227. This 
belongs to the so-called Date-Group?, see | § 178-81. 

(3) 1051 (2,4). Fig. 195. Found on the pedestal of the seated Jina-image No. 229 belonging 
also to the Date-Group. The inscription establishes the date of Temple No. 2 (see § 179). 

(4) 1051 (12,53 foll.), Fig. 196. The date is mentioned in two inscriptions which appear one 
above the other on the left reveal (inner side of the left door-jamb) of the inner door-frame of 
Temple No. 12. The upper inscription (12,53) has been largely obliterated. As far as the 
remnants of 12,53 can still be read, they show that the two inscriptions are at least identical 
in part. It seems that 12,53 was effaced by the writer himself and that 12,54 represents the 
definitive text. 12,54 reports that the door-frame was inserted in samvat 1051 during the reign 
of a certain Ujaravata. The inscription 12,54 starts with the words “éri-Santinatha-tirtha”. 
This shows that in those days the place took its name from the huge Santi-image in Temple 
No. 12 and that this edifice was the main temple in the whole group. — See §§ 181 and 256. 


* The figure given in brackets corresponds to the number in our collection of estampages. See p. 12. 


Gabe tee inscriptions belonging to the Date-Group or to the Large Group have been edited by us in 
r 17. 
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(5) 1052 (2,2). Fig. 193. Found on the seated Jina-image No. 228 which belongs to the 
Date-Group. For the two other images of the Date-Group see (2) and (3). 

(6) 1095 (Wall, 43a). Fig. 206. Found on the pedestal of a standing image of Bharata (Image 
No. 248, § 187). 

(7) 11xx* (19,22), Fig. 256. Found on the pedestal of Image No. 306 showing a seated 
goddess. The date given is taken from Sahni’s list (List J7/, no. 102). It cannot be traced now 
and must have been broken off. Nevertheless sufficient evidence remains to show that the 
image belongs to the 11th century (samvat). See §§ 224 and 245. Image No. 306 belongs to 
the Large Group (see § § 242-253). 

(8) 110x (12,18). Found on a pillar now lying in the hall in front of Tempel No. 12. The 
pillar is provided with a caumukha-capital. Its design shows that it originally belonged to a 
temple (i.e. it was not a manastambha). The context of the inscription shows that the date 
refers to the setting up of the pillar. It seems that in the case of the first figure the mason 
originally intended to write a “2” but turned it subsequently into a “1”. The last figure is 
clearly written but cannot be deciphered. 

(9) 1105 (9,1). Found on the pedestal of a small seated Jina-image. Unfortunately no photo 
was taken during my first visits, and when I revisited the place in 1963 the image could no 
longer be traced. 

(10) 1105 (11,8). Figs. 241-42. Found on the pedestal of the seated Jina-image No. 301 in 
the ground floor cella of Temple No. 11 (§ 215). It can be assumed that this inscription sup- 
plies the date of Temple No. 11. It must however be admitted that the inscription mentions 
only the erection of a Jina-temple without further specification and, as is the case with most 
images, it cannot be said with absolute certainty whether the Image No. 301 is still in sitw. The 
two outer door-frames (lower storey and upper storey) appear crude — and therefore later — 
if compared with the outer door-frame of Temple No. 12 (samvat 1133). But the date shows 
that they probably antedate the samvat 1133 door-frame. See Fig. 290 and § 284. The inner 
door-frames of Temple No. 11 are plain. 

(11) 1113 (12,5). Found on a fragment of a fluted but otherwise plain pillar-shaft standing 
in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. The date refers to the setting up of the pillar. 

(12) 1116 (11,21). Found on the pillar in front of Temple No. 11, more correctly speaking 
on the main part of the “pillar-composition” made up of various elements. The inscription is 
important as this main part (consisting of a socle, a shaft, and a square member above the 
shaft) is profusely decorated with figures and geometrical patterns. 

(13) 1120 (5,1). Found on the outer wall of the west-side of Temple No. 5 to the left of the 
door. The inscription dates the richly-decorated temple, but the sikhara might have undergone 
changes since that time. As in the case of the outer door-frames of Temple No. 11 the carving 
is crude if compared with the samvat 1133 door-frame of Temple No. 12. Yet the temple 
cannot possibly be later than the inscription of samvat 1120 because the block on which the 
inscription appears is not re-used. See Fig. 291 and § 284. 

(14) 1120 (Rsabha-image in or near Temple No. 12). Refer to no. 82 of Sahni’s list. The 
image could no longer be traced. 

(15) 1121 (18,1-2). Fig. 267. Two inscriptions found on the socles of the two pillars in 
front of Temple No. 18. The two pillars are identical in design and profusely decorated with 


1 Figures that could not be read are represented by an “x”. In the chronological sequence an “x” is treated 
as a zero. 
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ornamental and figure carvings. They help to establish the date of Temple No. 18 and of the 
Large Group (§ 248). 

(16) 1126 (15,2). Fig. 247. Found on the pedestal of the standing Image No. 303 of which 
only the lower part remains. The fragment is connected with the Image No. 302. See §§ 220 
and 244. Large Group. 

(17) 1129 (9,3). Found on a small seated Jina-image. During the first visits no photo was 
taken, and in 1963 the image could no longer be traced. See § 249. Large Group. 

(18) 1129 (11,2). Found on a pillar on the ground floor of Temple No. 11 (the pillar stands 
in the corner formed by the flight of steps and the east-wall in the main-room). The reading 
of the last figure is not certain. The text mentions only donors and visitors. 

(19) 1133 (12,34). Figs. 249 and 292; § 284. The inscription appears on the left-hand reveal 
of the outer door-frame of Temple No. 12 and consists only of the date. The five lines which 
appear below this date are counted as a separate inscription (12,35). They mention the setting 
up of the two jambs (the word stambhau which is required by sthdpitau is not mentioned in the 
text). The door-sill belongs to the original door-frame, while the lintel is made up of a re-used 
piece inserted along with the two jambs. The stylistic gap between this door-frame and the 
inner door-frame is obvious. 

(20 foll.) 1135, 1136 (20,2 and 20,7). See Fig. 237 (image of samvat 1135). The two inscrip- 
tions appear on two Jina-images of little merit (Images Nos. 291 and 295) forming a group 
with three further images all undated (Images Nos. 292-94). See § 211 and 246. Large Group. 

(22) 1140 (15,4). Found on the pedestal of an image, otherwise lost, in the porch of Temple 
No. 15. As long as the names occurring in the inscription (madhavai Sumati and so on) cannot 
be traced elsewhere it is of little use in establishing dates. 

(23) 1176 (Wall, 18). Fig. 20 right. Found on the pedestal of the standing Jina-Image No. 
308 (§ 227). 

(24) 1202 (29,2). Sanxatta Pl. 11, Fig. 2. Found on the pedestal of a standing Jina-image 
which shows 25 miniature-Jinas in addition to the main-figure. The piece is of little merit and 
the names in the inscription could not be traced elsewhere. 

(25) 1202 (Rampart). On the fragment (pedestal-portion) of a frieze-slab lying to the west 
of the Rampart. Mention is made of two Bhattarakas, Ratnakirti and Vijayakirti. 

(26) 1207 (Rampart). On the fragment (pedestal-portion) of a Jina-image, lying to the west 
of the Rampart. The inscription mentions a “Sangramasihaka”. 

(27) 1207 (4,1). On the capital of the left-hand pillar of the porch of Temple No. 4, im- 
mediately below the representation of an acarya and a diminutive nun (Fig. 269). Since the 
inscription mentions an acarya and a nun we can assume that it is of the same age as the pillar 
(and not a subsequent addition). The decoration of the pillar is of little importance. 

(28) 1208 (16, 2b). Appears on the socle of the left-hand pillar in the porch of Temple No. 
16 and includes the names of donors or visitors. The porch is made up of re-used material 
but the two pillars (excluding the plinths which are separate) have the same design. 

(29) 1209 (3, 1). Fig. 257. Appears on the pedestal of the standing Jina-Image No. 307 in 
the rear room of Temple No. 3/left (§ 227). The parikara has been badly damaged. 

(30-31) 1210 (12, 58-59). On the foot-band of two niches, now empty, placed opposite one 
another on the north and south-walls of the garbhagrha of Temple No. 12. Both inscriptions 
are similar in their wording and both give the same date. They inform us that the images which 
originally occupied the niches were donated by a Mahasamanta Udayapiladeva. 

(32) 1220 (Wall, 10). On the pedestal of the standing Jina-Image No. 317 (§ 229). 
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(33) 1220 (16, 5). Ona pillar in the interior of Temple No. 16 (second from left). The pillar 
is adorned with primitive figures. The inscription gives a spiritual name without supplying 
any further details. 

(34) 1224. (4,2). Right-hand pillar of the porch of Temple No. 4. The inscription contains 
a short spiritual genealogy. In type, the pillar resembles the left-hand porch-pillar dated sam- 
vat 1207. See (27). 

(35) 1293 (5, 4). Appears on a caumukha lying by the plinth of No. 5. Of no use since the 
second figure cannot be read correctly with any degree of certainty. On its four sides appear 
figures in a late-medieval style. They include Ambika (with a lion “‘cihna” in low relief below 
the goddess). 

(36) 1333 (11, 19). Fig. 270. On the pedestal of an acdrya-image in the cella of the upper 
storey of Temple No. 11 (compare § 235). 

(37) 138x (12, 20). Appears on a pillar in the hall in front of Temple No. 12 (fourth pillar 
from the left in the front row). See (45). 

(38) 1382 (6, 2). Sahni’s number 40 is a 21-line inscription bearing this date which appeared 
on a pillar in Temple No. 6. All that now remains is a pillar fragment with an incomplete in- 
scription of 18 lines and without date (our No. 6, 2). There can be no doubt as to the identity 
of both these inscriptions. Since the pillar is plain and the inscription contains no points of 
interest to the archaeologist it has no relevance to our task. 

(39) 1387 (4, 13). On the rear, left-hand pillar of the pavilion surmounting Temple No. 4, 
within a longer inscription which can now hardly be deciphered. A second date in the same 
inscription is completely obliterated. 

(40) 139x (12, 13). On the fragment of an oblong slab in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. 
Since the stone has been damaged the last figure has become indecipherable. The inscription 
mentions “Devindrasenadeva” among other things. 

(41) 1394. The inscription was on the parapet of the hall in front of Temple No. 12. The 
parapet has now been lost and with it the inscription of samvat 1394 referred to by Sahni as 
no. 54. Sahni supplies no further details except the comment “indecent”, a misprint for “in- 
distinct”. See (45). | 

(42) 1481. This date is contained in an inscription larger than all the other inscriptions found 
at Deogarh. It covers a slab measuring 6’ 2” x 2’9”. The slab was donated to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal by F. C. Black, who discovered it. Its value to the art-historian is due to 
two incised drawings (not yet published): an eight-leafed lotus with letters on its petals (com- 
pare SHAH, Studies, Fig. 80) and a pattern made up of intertwined lines (compare Bull. Deccan 
College Res. Inst., Vol. 20, pp. 291ff.). The inscription which mentions Hishang Shah of Mandu 
has been published and translated (JASB Vol. 52, Pt. I, pp. 67-80), but a photo of the slab (or 
of an estampage) has never been published. 

(43) 1485 (12, 3) Fig. 5. If some pains are taken the date can be deciphered from a badly 
damaged inscription which appears on the plinth of the right-hand front-pillar of the portico 
in front of Temple No. 12. The “plinth” is the lowest member of the pillar composition, and 
it has the same design in the case of both front-pillars. The two plinths are much earlier 
(medieval) than the inscription. 

(44) 1493 (1, 26). Appears on a plain pillar to the west of Temple No. 1. 

(45) 1493 (12, 28). Occurs within a long inscription which covers a completely intact rec- 
tangular slab in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. One Patijugaraja proclaims that he caused 
a hall in front of the Santi-Temple (No. 12) to be built (lines 11/12: Sagstinatha-caitydlaye ... 
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mamdapa karapitam). P.’s assertions are refuted by inscriptions (37) and (1). We definitely 
know that the first inscription at least (samvat 138x) appears on a piece which is not earlier than 
the present structure (i.e. on a pillar supporting the roof of the hall). If only the medieval in- 
scription referring to a hall in front of the Santi-temple and mentioned on p. 38 had been 
preserved (this undated but old inscription does in fact not appear on the hall itself), then we 
might assume that an earlier structure existed before samvat 1493 and that a mew structure had 
been created in 1493 under Patijugaraja. But taking inscription (37) as a yardstick the con- 
clusion becomes inevitable that the present pillared hall existed already in samvat 138x. There- 
fore, Patijugaraja can only have carried out very minor repairs (or at any rate such repairs as 
did not radically alter the character of the structure. — See SAHNI, p. 10. 

(46) 1495 (16,7). Appears on a plain pillar which stands loose in Temple No. 16. The in- 
scription mentions “Hamsaraju” among other things. 

(47) 1496 (28,1). On a string-course on the left outer wall of Temple No. 28. Irrespective 
of the circumstances which prompted the inscription (it only consists of a date) it is not really 
likely that the temple itself was created as late as this. The door-frame is no later than those 
of Temples Nos. 5 and 11 (cf. Inscriptions [13] and [10]), and the sikhara is no later than that 
of Temple No. 5 (Inscription [13]). It can however not be said with absolute certainty that the 
door-frame is the original one. Therefore we cannot rule out the possibility that the inscription 
is as old as the temple (and that the actual structure is in fact as late as samvat 1496). 

(48) 1500 (Temple No. 5). This inscription (listed by Sahni as no. 35) is on the threshold 
of the western door-frame of Temple No. 5 and is now concealed by the frame of the iron 
door. Like the inscription dealt with next but one, it must have been added subsequently. 

(49) 15x1 (1, 25). An otherwise plain pillar which bears a crude representation of a Jain 
sadhu (standing on the north-side of the terrace of Temple No. 1). A pillar bearing a similar 
relief stands in front of Temple No. 6 and has two undated inscriptions. 

(50) 1503 (5, 2). Appears on a slab which is fixed up overt the inner side of the eastern en- 
trance of Temple No. 5 and mentions Mahmiid Shah (of Mandu) as lord of “Canderigadb- 
deSa’. 

(51) 1505 (8, 7). Ona pillar used when the veranda of Temple No. 8 was rebuilt in modern 
times. 

(52) 15x6 (12, 17). On an unadorned pillar in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. 

(53) 1693, 1695 (7, 1). On one of the two padukas in Temple No. 7 (1. on the one with 
two feet). 

(54) 1709 (4, 3). On a slab which is fixed into the outer wall of Temple No. 4 to the right 
of the entrance. The slab was already located here in Sahni’s days, and there can hardly be any 
doubt that it is (at least) as old as the present structure — so that the present structure is at 
least as /afe as samvat 1709. This is confirmed by other observations ({ 32). 

(55) 1803 (formerly in Temple No. 4). According to Sahni (no. 29) on a recumbent image 
(1’/11” x 3’8}”) in Temple No. 4. Sahni did not say what the image represented. The two re- 
cumbent images which at the moment are fixed in the inner wall of Temple No. 4 have other 
dimensions, so that there is no reason to assume the existence of an inscription on one of the 
four outer sides of the slabs (which are now of course concealed). That a recumbent image 
was created as late as 1803 may be considered very unlikely. 

(56ff.) Inscriptions bearing dates from this century which were incised on particular slabs 
and which record modern work of restoration. 
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§ 24. All except 3 of the dated inscriptions mentioned by Sahni and Hargreaves ([14], [41] 
and [55]) could be traced again. A fourth inscription was concealed in the intervening period 
(48), and in the case of a further inscription (38) the part bearing the date has been broken 
away and lost. On the other hand there is evidence of the existence of a number of dated 
inscriptions which were not mentioned by Sahni (and Hargreaves): nos. 3, 8, 12, 18, 19, 22, 
25, 26, 35, 36, 40, 42, 43, 49, 51. None of these inscriptions are of general historical impor- 
tance, however. — The following will show how the inscriptions are distributed over the 
various periods. 


samvat 919 1 
1023 - 1052 4 
1095 - 1140 17 (excluding 11xx but counting 18,1 and 18,2 [15] separately) 
1176 1 
1201 - 1224 11 
1333 1 
1382 - 1394 5 (including 138x, 139x) 
1481 - 1505 8 (excluding 1485, 15x1, 15x6) 


1695 and later 3 


Of course, the natural assumption is that a concentration of inscriptions indicates a period of 
intensive building activity. In our case, however, only the da/ed inscriptions are under con- 
sideration and the numerical ratio of dated inscriptions to undated inscriptions! has changed 
in the course of time (it is well-known that the percentage of dated inscriptions increased in 
the course of this millennium). The available archaeological evidence makes it also likely that 
the building activities came to a stand-still between samvat 1382 and 1505, and that on the 
other hand much construction work was carried out after samvat 1505 (repair work done 
under the Bundelas). It would therefore appear that no conclusions can be derived from the 
above list. 


as well as the number of inscriptions in general. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


HISTORY OF THE JAIN TEMPLES 


§ 25. The present chapter mainly deals with the history of the construction of the temples 
and with the epigraphy. It will be supplemented by Chapter 18 which is devoted to the chro- 
nology of the images. 

The available ancient and modern sources have been discussed in §§ 20, 22-24. It must once 
more be stressed that ancient records on Deogarh itself cannot be traced either locally or 
elsewhere. All that is available are references to the building-activity found in Deogarh in- 
scriptions (i.e. in inscriptions connected with the Jain temples). Naturally these references do 
not supply a continuous history of the temples but give in most cases only meagre information 
on the objects on which they appear. However, along with other evidence this permits a 
partial reconstruction of the progress of the building-activity. The character of the object 
carrying the inscription is referred to only in rather vague terms and the only more exact infor- 
mation which we have is made up of the names and genealogies of the donors etc. (§ 37). 
Moreover in the medieval period the date is often added. In addition to this standard infor- 
mation three pillar-inscriptions mention the temple before which the pillars stand. See In- 
scriptions (1) and (15) in the previous chapter. Two image-inscriptions — (3) and (10) — 
mention the erection of a temple. As there is no evidence to the contrary, the inscriptions (3) 
and (10) must refer to the temples in which the images stood, and presumably these are identic- 
al with those in which the images are housed today. More extensive than the image- and 
pillar-inscriptions are those which appear on slabs specifically prepared for this purpose. Yet 
even here references to other objects are found but rarely. Examples are Inscription No. 12, 14 
(undated, see p. 38), of which only a fragment remains, and Inscription No. 12, 28 (samvat 
1493). Both mention the hall in front of Temple No. 12, but it would appear that only the 
first inscription refers to the actual construction and that the second one merely commemor- 
ates repair-work. The following account of the various periods of construction is therefore 
mainly based on the condition of the monuments themselves. 


§ 26. Period I (post-Gupta). To this time can be assigned several architectural fragments to 
the west of Temple No. 20, some of which were already noticed by Mukherji (Diagram 13 of 
his book). Besides there is at least one Jina-image which can be safely dated in this period 
(Fig. 21). It would therefore not be wrong to assume that a Jain temple existed already in the 
7th or 8th century in the area covered by the present Jain compound. An isolated Buddha- 
image of the same period, probably found amongst the debris lying scattered between the 
Jain temples, has been fixed on the Wall (Fig. 20). 


§ 27. Period II (early-medieval). Here belong the two big Temples Nos. 12 (vimana with 
porch) and 15 as well as the majority of the small shrines: Nos. 12 A, 12 B, 12 D-H, 22, 24 A, 
and 27 (?). Architectural fragments show that still more shrines existed at that time. The 
frequency of these small shrines (as well as the large number of single images) reflect the 
economic background against which building-activity took place. As the community was 
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predominantly middle-class there were few large donations, most of the donors not being 
able to contribute appreciable sums. It is true that a number of small donations can be com- 
bined to finance a major undertaking (see § 41), but this was in any case not the only practice. 
That there was, besides Temple No. 12, another large early-medieval sikhara-temple is un- 
likely (p. 43). The three niches in the outer walls of Temple No. 15 are perhaps reminiscent of 
the Gupta temple on the plain. Its influence is also felt in the iconography of the Varaha- 
temple which lies midway between the Gupta temple and Temple No. 15 in point of time. On 
the basis of the samvat 919 inscription the structures of Period II can be dated around samvat 
900 (§ 255). The images in the Period II temples are with few exceptions early-medieval. 


§ 28. Period III (early-medieval). To this period can be assigned in the first place those hall- 
temples where the walls consist of blocks (and not of slabs): Nos. 9, 13, 16, and 20. These four 
temples underwent considerable repairs in Period VI. The images are largely or exclusively 
early-medieval. The Hall-Temple No. 17 where the original walls have disappeared, also 
contains almost exclusively early-medieval images. As the ancient repair-work (Period VI) 
made use of blocks in this case it can be assumed that the original temple was also built of this 
material and that it belongs to our Period III. The same chronological conclusion can how- 
ever not be drawn in the case of No. 18 which is also a hall-temple consisting of blocks and 
containing early-medieval images. For in this case the original plinth is preserved and its 
architectural features show that it belongs to the medieval period. Moreover the images of 
this temple must be assigned to the latest phase of early-medieval sculpture. If the material 
used in the repair-work reflects the original condition of the temple, we have an example of a 
medieval temple built of blocks. 


§ 29. Period IV (medieval). Here belong the four hall-temples where the walls consist of 
slabs (old type, for the later type of slabs see Period V): No. 2 (radically altered after 1957), 
No. 3/left part (pulled down after 1957), No. 3/right part (when discovered the foundations 
were all that remained), No. 11 and 19. These temples contain only medieval images. The 
date of Period IV is supplied by the inscriptions of Temple No. 2 (samvat 1023, 1051, 1052) 
and Temple No. 11 (samvat 1105 and 1129). By reason of the four standing goddesses in its 
veranda (removed after 1957 to the dharmshala), Temple No. 19 is connected with the Large 
Group of images (samvat 1121-1136, § 253). Whereas all the other temples are crammed with 
images there are only a few pieces to be found in the four temples of this period. — The hall- 
temples of Deogarh (Periods III and IV) are reminiscent of the architecture of the monasteries 
at Ranod, Kadbaya, and Surwaya. There we also meet with two-storeyed structures; but 
medieval ‘emp/les in the form of halls are found but rarely outside Deogarh. Probably other 
temples of this simple type existed but were not built of durable material. 


§ 30. The following ‘‘miscellaneous” structures and objects are contemporary with the 
buildings erected in Periods IV-V (or III-V): Sikhara-temple No. 5 (samvat 1120), pillar in 
front of Temple No. 11 (samvat 1116), the two front-pillars of the portico in front of Temple 
No. 12, the inner and outer door-frames (to be more correct, the jambs of the outer door- 
frame) of Temple No. 12 (samvat 1051 and 1133), two small shrines flanking the main-ent- 
rance of Temple No. 12 (each containing a medieval yaksi), the two pillars in front of Temple 
No. 18 (samvat 1121), the plinth of Temple No. 18 (samvat 1121 or earlier), Temple No. 31 
and the richly-decorated sikhara-temple of which only debris remain (p. 43). Two objects 
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cannot be dated with any degree of certainty but may belong to about the same time: the 
plinth of Temple No. 1 and the hall in front of Temple No. 12. — Temples Nos. 24 and 28 
must also be classified as “miscellaneous” but are perhaps later than the other monuments. 
The images in the temples enumerated in this paragraph are always medieval. 

We do not maintain that our Periods III-V are consecutive chronological units, as they are 
defined primarily with regard to type. But for practical reasons we have described these three 
units in the present paragraph in chronological terms. 


§ 31. Period V (medieval). The structures belonging to this period are small temples built of 
slabs (later type). As compared with the slabs of Period IV these are smaller, thinner, and 
better preserved or “‘newer”’. To Period V can be assigned Temples Nos. 21, 25, 26, 27 B, and 
30. The five structures are entirely plain. The lower date-limit is set by the fact that Temple 
No. 21 carries two inscriptions of the Gunanandin-Group (§ 241). Most images of the group 
stand in this temple and, on account of the style, the Gunanandin-Group is even earlier than 
the Large Group mentioned in § 29 (ca. samvat 1121-1136). As such an early date is unexpected 
in the case of Temple No. 21 (and of the four other temples) one may conjecture that the two 
slabs in the walls of this structure (which carry the two Gunanandin-inscriptions) are re-used: 
The slabs might belong to an earlier structure which rose on about the same plan as No. 21 
and already contained the present images. There is however not the slightest indication that 
the inscribed slabs are older than the rest of the structure. — The temples of Period V contain 
only medieval images. 


§ 32. Period VI (mortar-phase). In this case two different types of building operations must 
be distinguished. Binding material was however used for both types (optionally, not in all 
cases). In the first category belong repair-measures and rebuilding carried out following the 
destruction of the block-temples Nos. 9, 13, 15-18, and 20. The Temples Nos. 4, 6, 8, 12 C, 
and 14 which may or may not replace earlier structures must also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. Into the second category fall additions to the roofs of the temples and some special 
structures. Here mortar was used more freely. All the more so as the stones employed often 
did not exceed the size of a brick and therefore needed a binding material. The additions in- 
clude pseudo-sikharas, pavilions of the type familiar since Akbar’s time, and parapets along 
the sides of the roofs. Temples Nos. 24, 25, 27B (and No. 10) have a pyramid-shaped “‘sikhara”’ 
(or “roof” if the element is flatter). Nos. 6, 18, and 24 show compromises between cupola and 
Sikhara, while Nos. 12 A and 22 are crowned by true cupolas. Pavilions appear on the porches 
of Temples Nos. 4 and 16 and on the main-rooms of Nos. 2, 5, 17, 19. No.7 consists of a 
pavilion. Parapets were added to the majority of the hall-temples. In the second category fall 
ultimately the two unconventional structures Nos. 7 (with cupola) and 10 (with pyramid- 
shaped roof) as well as the portico in front of Temple No. 12 and the parapeted hall on the 
platform of Temple No. 1 (i.e. the hall seen by Cunningham). 

The fact that mortar is used in both categories already suggests that they are contemporary. 
This assumption receives support from certain observations made in connection with Temples 
Nos. 4 and 15. Here the pavilions have the same (No. 15) or almost the same (No. 4) pillars as 
the porches. It therefore follows that in each case both are contemporary. Now we can safely 
assume that the porch of No. 4 is not (much) later than the main-room and that the porch 
of Temple No. 15 is contemporary with the repair-phase of the temple. Using the two por- 
ches as a link between both categories we can conclude that the pavilions etc. (Category II) 
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are contemporary with the repair-phase (Category I). Absolute dating has also become 
possible. Category II includes cupolas of the Akbar type, and we can therefore assign both 
categories to the Bundela Period. The Bundela dynasties followed after the Malwa Sultans 
who ruled over this areas up to the middle of the 15th century (p. 66). The absence of refer- 
ences to this repair-work in oral or literary tradition is no evidence to the contrary. Undertak- 
ings not recorded in inscriptions can be forgotten in the course of a few generations. Again the 
lack of inscriptions is not surprising as we know that the density of epigraphic evidence varies 
from period to period. On the other hand the possibility cannot be completely ruled out that 
the repair (rebuilding) of temples other than Nos. 4 and 15 took place before the Bundela 
Period. 


§ 33. The Destruction. As Muslim writers make no reference to Deogarh and its destruc- 
tion all theories regarding the date of this event are merely speculative (refer also to the first 
paragraph of the Introduction). The Jain inscriptions at Deogarh do not refer to the raids 
even once. This was hardly done for political reasons alone but also because the limited num- 
ber of record-patterns (donation, genealogy etc.) did not encourage the eye-witnesses to refer 
to such events. Besides it is possible that the destruction took place at a time when inscrip- 
tions were caused to be written but rarely. But every attempt to connect the raids with a person 
known from history will remain mere guess-work. — It is remarkable that the massive block- 
temples were more affected than the lightly built slab-temples. Therefore the possibility re- 
mains that, apart from the usual iconoclastic raids, some of the temples were used as quarries 
for some unestablished purpose. Had it been the intention of the iconoclasts to destroy whole 
structures they would have given preference to the weaker edifices. 


§ 34. Modern building activity. Sahni describes the measures taken under him as follows: 
“The operations carried out among the Jain temples comprised the removal of vegetation 
from all the thirty-one temples, the clearance of débris from around them, the repairs of roofs 
and the cutting down of trees which obscured a full view of the monuments” (p. 9 of his 
report for 1918). Later, responsibility was transferred to the “Shri Devgadh Managing Digam- 
bar Jain Committee” and it took up this task in 1930. The lower parapets of the roofs which 
were for the most part covered by mortar, were removed and replaced by new ones the stone 
of which was not covered over. The roofs themselves had a layer of mortar added, insofar as 
they did not have one already. The temples (or rather ruins) No. 3 (right), Nos. 14 and 31 gave 
way to new structures. No. 18 and the hall in front of No. 12 had a terrace added to them; the 
hall and the parapet of No. 1 were extended. Repair-work of one kind or the other was carried 
out on almost all the temples. The efforts to ‘“‘house” the images, pillars, and caumukhas pur- 
posefully are no less important than the activities in the architectural field. Most of the images 
which lay scattered over the site have been fixed to the Wall, and the caumukhas to the roof 
surmounting it. This Wall was specially built for the purpose in imitation of a similar arran- 
gement of images which was there already (Fig. 2: row of images faintly visible behind the 
portico). Of the old arrangement nothing remains. — The overturned pillars were righted 
once more. 

The damage perpetrated recently by art-thieves has already been dealt with in § 21. Inspite 
of the activities of the dacoits, which stopped pilgrimages temporarily, the building activities 
have been recommenced during the last decade. Temples Nos. 2 and 3 (left) have been replaced 
by new structures. After 1963 the last part of the path leading to the temples has been lined 
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with sculptures (fixed on low socles), the chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12 has 
been removed, and a road leading up the hill has been constructed. 


§ 35. The Jain images of a Deogarh temple are in part cut out of the slabs which make up 
the structure, partly they are fixed to the walls, and partly they stand on their own. The first 
case only concerns the wall-figures of Temples Nos. 12 and 15 (only those of Temple No. 12 
are well preserved, the sikhara-niches of Temple No. 15 being more or less severely damaged). 
That door-frame figures (and niche-frame figures as found on Temple No. 15) form part of the 
structure goes without saying. 

The images which are either fixed to the walls or stand on their own may or may not form 
part of the architectural scheme and it is mainly the second distinction that concerns us here. 
The following images are connected with the architecture (all fixed): The Jinas in the big 
niches of Temple No. 15, the images (Santi and four Ambikas) in the garbhagrha of Temple 
No. 12, the Jina in the garbhagrha of Temple No. 15, images or compositions filling the inner 
side of the rear-wall (or the central intercolumnation of it) in the case of Temples Nos. 19, 
29, and 30, the sukanasa-figures of Temple Nos. 12 and (in part) of Temple No. 28. Other 
images ate not fixed but were designed with regard for specific locations: Four throne-frame 
images in the central room and in the veranda of Temple No. 15, three colossal images (Fair 
Class) in Temple No. 16, the Double-Snake Group and the seven uncouth images in the 
pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12, and finally a single colossal image (Geometrical Class) in 
Temple No. 28. 

The vast majority of images, fixed or unfixed, are in no way connected with the architec- 
ture. They were donated individually and gradually filled the existing temples. As a conse- 
quence, the images contained in one and the same temple are often not uniform from the 
point of view of style. But as a rule there is a nucleus of related images which were in all 
probability consecrated at the same time as the temple itself. Others were donated subse- 
quently, but images from demolished temples were normally left in the open air (and not 
shifted to other temples) even though the extant structures were in some cases almost empty. 
Only a few temples (Nos. 4, 8, 13, and 14) look so gaudy that a relationship between the images 
and the building (i.e. between a “nucleus” of the images and the original structure) is ruled 
out. Here the images show even less conformity than the images of certain sections of the 
Wall. Temples Nos. 4, 8, 13, and 14 are in fact museums rather than places of worship. 

We had already seen that some types of temples only contain medieval images and others 
exclusively early-medieval ones. In addition to this a particularly close relationship between 
images in one and the same temple occurs frequently and is not confined to the instances 
quoted above (images connected with the architecture). See Temples No. 2 (images of the 
Date-Group), No. 3/left (images of the Hovering Class), No. 18 (late seated images of the 
Drum-Leaf Style), No. 19 (four goddesses), No. 20 (Group of § 211; the remaining images in 
the temple are not uniform), No. 21 (three images of the Gunanandin-Group and two Guna- 
nandin-inscriptions on the walls; all images of the Cihna-Group), and No. 28 (three modern 
images of the New Class). The Temple No. 18 houses a large number of mediocre and mono- 
tonous images. The same is true of the chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12, but its 
images are different in type (in spite of their monotony); see § 38. The present chamber is also 
not the original resting place of the pieces. 

. For the most part, the images which do not form part of the architectural scheme have 
simply been placed against the inner walls in so far as they did not stand independently. 
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However the images of Temple No. 4 are fixed in the inner walls. The Temples Nos. 8 and 14 
have been subdivided into three and two bays respectively, the bays being separated from each 
other by images placed back to back. Access to the bays is obtained through the doors in the 
front-side (longest side) of the structures. Accordingly, Temple No. 8 has been provided with 
three, and Temple No. 14 with two doors. — Images on raised platforms (Temple No. 11, 
cella of the ground floor; Temple No. 19, rear-wall) may be included either here or in the 
second paragraph (images forming part of the architectural scheme). 


§ 36. The spatial distribution of the temples clearly shows the stages in the growth of the 
built-up area. The nucleus is formed by the temples of Period II. The temples of Period III 
were added to these mainly in the north. These two groups form together the inner zone in 
contradistinction to the outer zone which came into existence in Periods IV and V. The 
temples of the outer zone are scattered over the area to the south, to the west, and to the north 
of the inner zone. To the east only a solitary shrine was added (No. 12 C). The temples of the 
outer zone are the following: a single temple to the south (No. 11), a group in the west (Nos. 
1-5, if we include the later Temple No. 4), two temples in the northern area of the inner zone 
(Nos. 19 and 21), and the group to the north at some distance from the inner zone (Nos. 25, 
26, 27A-30). Temples Nos. 19 and 21 (inner zone where we expect the outer zone) as well 
as Nos. 9, 31 (outer zone where we expect the inner zone) do not fit into this pattern of 
distribution. The same is true of some of the shrines (Nos. 22 and 27: outer zone, and not 
inner zone; Nos. 24 and 12 C: inner zone, and not outer zone). The very late structures (Nos. 
6, 7, 10 etc.) can be disregarded in the present context. It is reassuring that in spite of numerous 
changes in ancient and modern times it is still possible to distinguish the different stages in the 
building-activity. 


§ 36A. We did not think it feasable or necessary to give a description of the material of 
each image. For one thing this would have been a complicated task. We are dealing here with 
sandstone of warious types and various colours. The change over from one colour to another 
is not clear-cut, arid in addition to this differences in colour can occur on one and the same 
image. Some images were for a shorter or longer period exposed to the elements. These show 
changes of the original colour effected by the climate and by the growth of lichen. Finally, the 
finish given to the pieces by the sculptors varies considerably. For these reasons we do not 
only have a highly variegated picture (colours met with are: black, red, green, dark-brown, 
buff, light yellow, grey), it also becomes difficult to give a satisfactory description of the stone 
of one and the same image. 

On the other hand the connection of style and stone is such a loose one that details of this na- 
ture would have very little value for the art-historian. Whenever certain units (“Style”, “Class” 
etc.) were uniform with respect to the material, we have mentioned it. That such cases are 
found but rarely amongst the “higher” units follows from the fact that units more compre- 
hensive than the so-called sets were normally not commissioned in toto. The fragmentation of 
the donations which contributed to the lack of stylistic uniformity also resulted in the stone 
required being taken from various quarries (or from different sections of the same quarry). 


§ 37. Up to four persons are involved in the setting up of an image (or a manastambha): the 
donor who gave the order for the piece to be made, the person for whose spiritual welfare the 
donation was meant (either a relative or the donor himself), the monk who consecrated the 
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image, and finally the artist or craftsman responsible for the work. To these may be added 
living or deceased relatives of the donor. Mention can also be made of the spiritual ancestors of 
the monk and, in the case of an acarya or bhattaraka, of his predecessor(s). As is common 
usage in India, names of artists are mentioned at Deogarh but rarely. Predecessors in office 
are referred to in a number of Deogarh inscriptions, but most of them are of little interest to 
us as they belong to the post-medieval period (compare § 39 on the bhattarakas), In the case of 
relatives it is never made clear in our inscriptions whether the donation was made for their 
spiritual benefit, whether they took part in the donation, or whether they were mentioned for 
some general reason. In the inscriptions found at other places it is often expressly stated for 
whose spiritual benefit the donation was made (VINAYASAGARA, No. 67: mdfr-pitr-Sreyo 
‘rtham). If it is meant for the benefit of the donor himself the standard-phrase sva-sreyase is used 
(VinayasaGara, No. 75). — The expressions for “donate” and “consecrate” are &drayati and 
pratisthdpayati respectively. It seems that in the Deogarh inscriptions the two terms were 
confused to some extent, but we cannot rule out the possibility that Jain monks, like Buddhist 
monks, donated images themselves. — A comparison of the medieval and late-medieval in- 
scriptions at Deogath with the inscriptions published by Vinayasagara shows that the latter 
are on the whole more precise in their wording; but most of them belong to the pos-medieval 
period, i.e. to a time when art became more learned and when more and more attention was 
devoted to the inscriptions. — Deogarh has a number of post-medieval inscriptions (samvat 
1333 foll.), too, but only some of them refer to donations. 


§ 38. It has already been said that an inscription can be dated, either absolutely or relatively, 
if it contains names which recur in other inscriptions. This is possible in a number of cases but 
one should not expect that all inscriptions of a particular period, met with at one and the same 
place, are interconnected by names which constantly re-occur. We succeeded in isolating three 
groups of interrelated inscriptions: the early-medieval Double-Snake Group (§ 73), the me- 
dieval Gunanandin-Group (§ 235 A), and the Large Group (also medieval, § 242). In the case 
of the later epigraphic material some further combinations may be possible. But the relevant 
inscriptions are mainly found on plain pillars and slabs, and thus are of little importance for 
the art-historian. — The images interrelated on account of their inscriptions are not always 
uniform in style. Nevertheless there does not seem to be a single case where one and the 
same name is found both on a medieval and on an early-medieval image. The only point of 
contact between the two periods is a collection of small-size Jina-images kept in the chamber 
in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. All these images are made of the same stone and betray 
the same technique. The pieces follow partly the early-medieval styles and partly the medieval 
style. But this collection cannot be used to demonstrate that both periods overlap in time. 
Some of the images represent a development of style which is much later than the transitional 
period. Now there can be little doubt that all the pieces are contemporary. It would therefore 


appear that the collection hails from the workshop of an inferior artist who drew his inspira- 
ation from all periods. 


§ 39. The inscriptions mention several prominent persons. Some of them are known from 
other sources. King Bhoja of Kanauj, mentioned in the inscription of samvat 919, is a well- 
known figure in Indian history. The inscriptions also mention the names of later rulers, both 


1 MARSHALL-Foucuer, Sdfichi, Vol. I p. 34. 
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from the Muhammadan and from the Bundela Period. For instance the inscription of sam- 
vat 1481 mentions Hishang Shah of Mandu. Finally long preceptorial lines make their 
appearance in the later inscriptions. Here we come across several names well known from 
the history of the Digambara church. Thus the inscription (38) of Chapter 4 mentions the 
sequence Vasantakirti, Visalakirti, Subhakirti which is known from other sources (GUERINOT, 
no. 667, JOHRAPURKAR, pp. 93-94). Needless to say, the persons listed in these pedigrees had 
themselves no contact with Deogath. 

The importance of persons not mentioned in other sources follows either from their titles 
or from the fact that they are mentioned in Deogarh inscriptions more than once. Thus re- 
ference is made to a mahdsdmanta or vassal called Krsnarama (samvat 919), to a mahdsdmanta 
called Udayapaladeva (samvat 1210), and to a Aing Ujaravata (samvat 1051). Refer in this con- 
nection also to § 42. Among the spiritual titles that of a bhattdraka is of special importance: 
many bhattarakas are mentioned in the later inscriptions and we know that they were of 
relatively high standing. But like the acaryas etc. mentioned in the earlier inscriptions (short 
preceptorial lines), the bhattarakas whose names appear in the later inscriptions (long pre- 
ceptorial lines) had frequently no contact with Deogarh. Yasahkirti ({§ 251), Ratnakirti, and 
Vijayakirti (samvat 1202, cf. p. 48) are exceptions. — The so-called mathapatis must have 
played a particular role at Deogarh. One of them, Rajyapala, is mentioned more than once 
(§ 251). The literal translation of mathapati is “head of the monastery” (see § 252). 

Finally we have to mention those names which are only of significance because they occur 
more than once. Here belong Madhavadeva of the Double-Snake Group, Gunanandin of the 
Gunanandin-Group, and Tribhuvanakirti (as well as Viracandra) of the Large Group. In the 
inscription of samvat 919 we learn that a certain Srideva, disciple of the icirya Kamaladeva, 
caused the pillar on which the inscription appears to be set up. The names Srideva and Kama- 
ladeva recur on a pillar-fragment (capital) near the Shrine 12 G. The two names are incised 
below small-size representations of a monk and an Acarya respectively. The dcarya is rendered 
in the preaching attitude characteristic of this iconographic type, whereas the monk sits to 
the left of the acarya (facing him) with his hands folded. Although this pillar must be 50-100 
years later than the one with the inscription of samvat 919, the identity of the persons men- 
tioned is beyond doubt. Here then the conclusion is inevitable that Kamaladeva and Srideva 
enjoyed a certain prestige. Otherwise they would not have been remembered after so many 
years had elapsed. 


§ 40. We need not characterize the earlier inscriptions as the texts published by us speak for 
themselves. The later inscriptions like the earlier ones lack unity of form. Set patterns such 
as occur in the donors’ inscriptions from the 13th to 17th centuries (samvat) edited by Vinaya- 
sagara are conspicuous by their absence (§ 37). On the other hand, the later Deogarh inscrip- 
tions are on an average much larger than the earlier ones. The information becomes more 
exhaustive but its character remains unchanged. 

In the earlier phase the script is Nagari or proto-Nagari or a combination of both. In the 
later phase (here = New Class and Geometrical Class) the script is pure Nagari. In addition to 
this, the general character of the script undergoes changes. In the High-Relief Style (except 
for some of the early specimens, belonging to the Resting Class) the characters become small 
and tend to form a straight unbroken line. This disciplined rendering corresponds to the in- 
creasing rigidity of the composition pattern. But in the later phase of the High-Relief Style 
(Geometrical Class) the script deteriorates again. — The early-medieval inscriptions at 
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Deogarh are written in big and unshapely characters. There is even a certain connection 
between the script and the design of the images: In the early-medieval period the sculptors 
could incise the script on the large plain faces of the pedestals. But in the time of the 
High-Relief Style normally only narrow bands were available for the incision of the letters. 
Nevertheless instances of “disciplined rendering” are found in the early-medieval period as 
well (although not at Deogarh). 


§ 41. Some inscriptions are noteworthy in one respect or the other. Here belong the in- 
scriptions on the sikhara-niches of Temple No. 12, each of which contains the name of a 
Jina and the name of a goddess (§ 82); some inscriptions identifying monks etc. represented 
above them (§§ 39 and 243%); single names (two or more syllables) on the outer walls of 
Temples Nos. 11 and 18; and above all the donors’ inscription on the porch pillar (extreme 
right) of Temple No. 12 as well as the so-called jadnaSila. 

The donors’ inscription referred to (List J, no. 57) consists of names written in eight co- 
lumns on the eight faces of the pillar in question. Each name is preceded by a figure with one 
to four digits. Many of the figures end in —5, —0, —00, and —000. Only a few end in accord- 
ance with later usage in —1. There are also figures like 27 and 98, and these may refer to sums 
collected from groups of less affluent pilgrims. Since the figures do not appear in numerical 
sequence we are led to assume that the sums were recorded on receipt. It is not possible to 
say or even to conjecture which coins were referred to. For in those days different coins were 
current side by side (compare Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, pp. 167-68: Siyadoni-inscription with dates 
ranging from 960-1025). The present inscription is unique but lists of donations are not 
unusual in themselves. Other instances are the Siyadoni inscription just mentioned (see also 
p- 62 below) and the 69th chapter of the Pattavali of the Kharataragaccha (Singhi Jain 
Series, 1956). There is much in favour of the theory that the donations mentioned in our in- 
scription were given for Temple No. 12 itself. After all the pillar belongs to Temple No. 12 
and the script of the inscription resembles that of the names incised on the pillar-niches of the 
same temple. Moreover the amounts themselves indicate a building-project of some magni- 
tude. Donations for a minor building or for a religious festival (mela) would not be of that 
order. 

The jfanasila is an epigraphical curiosity which even found its way into V. A. Smith’s 
“Early History of India” (4th ed., p. 17). The upper part of the surface is covered by lines of 
letters which were partly invented and partly derived from existing alphabets. Below this 
there appears a short text styling the slab “jfianasila” and stating that it contained specimens 
of 18 different languages in 18 different scripts. Jéanaéila (“stone of knowledge’’) is probably 
an abbreviation of a compound like jfiana-prakaéana-éila (stone for the dissemination of 
knowledge). The text of the subscript is an allusion to the origin of the alphabets as recorded 
in Jain tradition: The 1st Jina Rsabha is credited with the invention of (the) 18 alphabets 
(VON GLASENAP?, p. 267). The “author” of the jfanasila was no doubt familiar with letters 
from various alphabets including Brahmi. He could have copied Brahmi characters at Sanchi 
for example. In those days the place was still a flourishing religious centre. 


* Inscriptions identifying sculptural representations are extremely rare in almost all periods of Indian art. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REMARKS ON THE POLITICAL HISTORY 


§ 42. Deogarh can be considered far removed from the centres of political activity in two 
senses of the word. First in the geographical sense. Political activity was concentrated in such 
places as Dhar and Ujjain in the South; Gwalior and Narwar in the North. In the East events 
were focussed on Khajuraho, Mahoba, Kalanjar and Ajaigarh, ie. a relatively long way off. 
Secondly there is a difference in social context insofar as the vast majority of the temples and 
images at Deogarth were donated by members of the middle-class, who of course, had no 
connection with court circles. 

The distance from the political centres is reflected by the epigraphical evidence: There are 
few inscriptions mentioning dynastic names; dynastic inscriptions found elsewhere do not 
mention names of places situated in the area under consideration; the inscriptions found in the 
area give some names of personages which cannot be connected with the well-known dynas- 
ties. Under these circumstances it is hardly possible to write the “history” of such a region. 
One has to collect the available evidence although there is no possibility to weld the different 
data into a connected account. 

The following inscriptions mention only rulers which are otherwise unknown: - 


(1) Deogarh, samvat 1051, “Sri-Ujaravata-rajye” (p. 46, third line from bottom). 

(2) Deogarh, samvat 1210, “‘mahasamanta §ri-Udayapaladeva” (p. 48; cf. List IJ, nos. 11-12 
and List ITT, nos. 47-48). 

(3) Deogarh, no date, ““Varllabha-rajyena” (an uncertain case; § 236, Image No. 243). 

(4) Chandpur, samvat 1207, “maha-Pratiharanvaye...Udayapalabhuja” (CUNNINGHAM, Vol. 
10, p. 97 and plate 32, 12; List J, no. 51). 

(5) Lakhari, samvat 1124, mention of Maharajadhiraja Abhayadeva and his son Candraditya 
(ASTAR 1924/25, p. 168). Lakhari is five miles north-west of Budhi Chanderi. 

(6) Madanpur, samvat 1235, “maharajadhiraja Sri Alhana deva...” (CUNNINGHAM, Vol. 21, 
pp. 174-75). 


Systematic investigations would probably bring to light a few more names. 

If compared with this short list the sequence of dynastic inscriptions from Deogarh, Chan- 
deri, Dudahi, Madanpur, Rakhetra-Gadhelna, and Siron Khurd seems long. But these are 
distributed over a long period, and prior to the days of the Sultans of Mandu no clear picture 
of the situation in the area emerges. — Our list of inscriptions will be based on the available 
dynastic monographs! and we hope that the survey will be fairly complete. It must however be 
admitted that even the dynastic inscriptions of the north still have not been completely invest- 
igated. No systematic research has been made — this is perhaps understandable, when con- 
sidering the sparse distribution of these inscriptions in Northern India. Neither has exhaustive 
use been made in recent dynastic monographs of inscriptions mentioned in reports etc. but 


1 B. N. Puri, The History of the Gurjara-Pratibéras (Bombay 1957); N. S. Bosz, History of the Candellas 
(Calcutta 1956); S. K. Mrrra, The Early Rulers of Khajuraho (Calcutta 1958). 
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as yet unpublished. The impression is obtained that some dynastic monographs are based on 
the published inscriptions, and that anything more than this is derived from notes on the content 
of unpublished inscriptions contained in archaeological reports. — The persons mentioned in 
the available Gupéa inscriptions bear no titles and could not even be included in the list of 
local rulers. The survey of dynastic data will therefore have to start with the Gurjara-Prati- 


haras. 


§ 43. The Gurjara-Pratihara inscriptions. — samvat 919 (Deogarh). It follows from the text 
that Luacchagira (sic!) was in the year of the inscription subject to Bhojadeva’s vassal 
(mahasamanta) Kr (?) snarama (Kielhorn: Visnurama). The word “giri” (mountain) forming 
the second element of the word Luacchagira leaves no doubt that this name was in the first 
instance related to the hill-fort with the temples. In the second place it could also of course 
refer to a place or an administrative unit. — Ep. Ind., Volume 4, pp. 309-10. — A Bhoja 
inscription of samvat 933 has been found on the so-called Caturbhuja-Temple at Gwalior 
(half-way up the hill of the fort). — Ep. Ind., Volume 1, pp. 154-162. 

samvat 1025 (Siton Khurd). This is the latest of several dates occurring in a two-part in- 
scription on a slab which is kept in the Santinatha-temple at Siron Khurd. Only the first part 
of it (up to the middle of line 39) is of interest to us — this is a list of donations for various 
Hindu temples. From it we learn that Siyadoni, present day Siron, was ruled by the follow- 
ing people during the time covered by the report: 


mahasamantadhipati... (name illegible) samvat 960 
mahasamantadhipati Undabhata 964 
maharajadhiraja Dhirbhata 969 
maharajadhiraja Niskalanka 1005, 1008, 1025. 


The exact nature of their relationship to one another and to the Gurjara-Pratihara rulers who 
were contemporary, cannot be established. Officially, they were vassals to the following 
kings of that dynasty (names and dates taken from the same inscription): 

Mahendrapila (successor of Bhojadeva) samvat 960, 964. 

Devapala (successor of Ksitipala) 1005. 
Ep. Ind. 1, pp. 162-179 (for the list of vassals and kings special reference should be made to 
pp. 169 and 170). Compare also the two Undabhata inscriptions from Terahi dating from the 
year samvat 960 (nd. Ant. 17, p. 201). 

samvat 999 and 1000. A hitherto unpublished rock-inscription noticed near Rakhetra (near 
Budhi Chanderi). “Apparently it records the construction... of some sort of water works... 
by Vinayakapaladeva” (ASZAR 1924/25, p. 169; report by M. B. Garde). Vinayakapaladeva 
is mentioned in a Khajuraho inscription of samvat 1011 as the nominal overlord of the Can- 
dellas (Mirra, p. 32). Quite obviously another ruler’s name has not been mentioned in this 
case and Vinayakapaladeva himself is described as the builder of the “water works”. — Cf. also 
the information contained in the Partabgarh inscription of samvat 1003 (Ep. Ind. 14, p. 181) 
on the political conditions in Ujjain, which still owed allegiance to the Gurjara-Pratiharas at 
that time (Purt, pp. 88, 94). Partabgarh is situated in Southern Rajasthan, about 20 miles west 
of Mandasor. 


§ 44. The Candella inscriptions. We start this paragraph with a reference to a report by 
M. B. Garde (Guide to Chanderi, pp. 16 foll. and 28-29) whereby a certain king Kirtiraja had 


1 Cf. the place-name Lacchagiri (Allahabad District). 
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caused the lake known as Kirtisagar to be constructed at Chanderi while a king Kirtipd/a built 
the fort. Evidently only the second item is confirmed in an inscription (ASZAR 1914/15, 
pt. I, p. 28). It is not clear to which dynasties these two inscriptions belong. Cunningham 
mentions a Kacchapaghata Kirtiraja (Vol. 2, p. 374; see also The History and Culture of the 
Indian People, Vol. 5, p. 56). The question of the age of Chanderi (i.e. of the new Chanderi as 
compared to “old” or “Budhi” Chanderi) cannot be dealt with until the details given by 
Garde have been verified. — Alberuni in his Tahkik-i-Hind (completed 1030 A.D.) mentions 
Chanderi (“Jandra”) and Dudahi (“Diidahi’”) Cf. E. C. Sacuau, Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, 
p- 202. — After these references we turn to the subject proper of the paragraph. 

Six short undated inscriptions on pillars in the ruins of a Hindu temple at Dudahi (known 
as Choti Surang) all mention the name Devalabdhi both with and without genealogy preceding 
it. We find that Devalabdhi (who presumably built the temple) was a grandson of the Candella 
King YaSovarman. Yasovarman ruled, according to MITRA (p. 37), before samvat 1011. 
Devalabdhi, who like his father had no title bestowed on him, must have been a non-ruling 
member of the dynasty. — Ind. Ant. 18, pp. 236-37. 

samvat 1154 (on the Rajghati, Deogarh; cf. p. 29). The inscription informs us that Va- 
tsaraja, the first minister (mantrindra) of the Candella King Kirtivarman snatched the entire 
area (samastam api mandalam) from the enemy and built the fort Kirtigiri (Kirtigiridurga). 
Kirtigiri is certainly a later name for the hill of Deogarh. The “enemy” has not yet been ident- 
ified and must have been an otherwise unknown local ruler. 

samvat 1206. A hitherto unpublished inscription from a Jain temple at Madanpur, which 
contains the name “Madanapura”. An older inscription at the same place dated samvat 1112 
shows that the place was already in existence before Madanavarman’s times, but there is 
every reason to believe that Madanpur took its name from this particular king (this assumption 
is also supported by local tradition). Either the name was conferred on a new settlement 
established on the same spot, or the old place was given a new name. — CUNNINGHAM, Vol. 
10, p. 98 and Vol. 21, p. 171-72. See also the paragraph which follows, in respect of Madana- 
varman. 

samvat 1223 (and 1219). From a grant (three copper plates found in the village of Semra, 
east of Madanpur) issued at the orders of the Candella King Paramardideva. Therein donations 
in various districts are mentioned, including Dudahi ( Dudhai-visaya) and Madanpur ( Madana- 
pura-pattana). This is a confirmation of donations made by Madanavarman (the grandfather 
of Paramardideva) in samvat 1219. — Ep. Ind., Vol. 4, pp. 153-174. 

samvat 1239. A slab which Paramardideva caused to be prepared (now in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan, Benares). The inscription on the slab mentions Duduhi-visaya, which is certainly 
identical with the Dudbai-visaya of the donation dated samvat 1223. — Mrrra, p. 8, note 35 
(based on information supplied by D. C. Sircar). 

samvat 1239. ‘Three inscriptions, two of which bear this date, on the Madanpur temples 
known as Choti Kacahri and Badi Kacahri respectively. They tell of the victory of the 
Cahamana King Prthvi Raja III over Paramardideva. — CUNNINGHAM, Vol. 21, pp. 173-74. 


§ 45. Information relating to the period of Mohammedan domination (Iltutmish to Firiz 
Shah Tughluq). The area concerned is about the same as in §§ 42-44. 
ca. 1233 Anno Domini. l\tatmish plunders Bhilsa and Ujjain. No mention of Chanderi is 


1 Situated 8 miles to the north-west of Chanderi on the River Orr. 
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made by the historians. — Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Transl. Raverty, pp. 621-623 and 628); Tarikh-i- 
Mubarakshabi (Transl. K. K. Basu, Baroda 1932, p. 20). 

1233/34 A.D. Malik Tayasai, general of Iltutmish, clashed with the Yajvapila prince, 
Cahadadeva of Narwar, by the River Sindh. — Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Raverty, pp. 733-34 and 
824-25). For Cahadadeva compare also Jnd. Ant., Vol. 47, pp. 241-244. 

1251/52 A.D. Balban, at that time Nasir-ud-din’s marshal, defeated Cahadadeva, who ob- 
viously also ruled over Chanderi. On this occasion Narwar, Chanderi etc. fell into Balban’s 
hands. — Tabagat-i-Nasiri (Raverty, pp. 824 and 828; p. 818, note 6). Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi 
(Basu, p. 34). Compare also mention of a previous campaign to Gwalior and Malwa under- 
taken by Tamar Khan during the reign of the Empress Raziyyat-ud-din (Raverty, p. 639, 
note 8; p. 743). 

1305 A.D. ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji’s general ‘Ain-ul-mulk of Multan defeats the Paramara King 
Mahlak Deva and conquers Mandu. Later, Ujjain, Dhar, and Chanderi also fall into his hands. 
— Tarikh-i-Firiiz Shabi. 

1322 A.D. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq Shah sends his son Jina Khan (later Muhammad bin 
Tughluq) to Warangal with troops from Chanderi, “Budaun”, and Malwa. — Frrisuta. 

About 1335 A.D. Ibn Battita visits Chanderi. He mentions the governor ‘Azam Malik and 
other influential personalities in the town. — Ibn Batrora’s Rebla (Transl. Mahdi 
Husain, Baroda 1953, pp. 166-67). 

1358/59 A.D. (samvat 1415). Inscription on a pillar of the building in Lalitpur known as 
“Bansa” (Hindu temple or a structure for which Hindu temples supplied the building material) 
and “said to have been the octroi office of the Muhammadan rulers” (Jhansi District Gazet- 
teer). The inscription mentions “Suratan Peroja Sahi” (Sultan Firiz Shah Tughluq). — 
CuNNINGHAM, Vol. 21, p. 176. 


§ 46. As shown in § 43, the area under review was under the more or less direct control of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas from samvat 919 to samvat 1025. The influence of the Candellas who 
had made themselves independent by the end of the period therefore still had not yet reached 
there. Rastrakiita influence has to be ruled out. It must however be said that the closest in- 
scription of that dynasty is only 40 miles away on a pillar at Pathari (Parabala inscription of 
samvat 917; Ep. Ind., Vol. 9, pp. 248-256). — We have only a single (undated) Candella in- 
scription, instigated by Devalabdhi, for the period between samvat 1025 and 1154. During 
the first half of this period the Candellas had nevertheless no serious rivals in this area. Later, 
the possibility of Kacchapaghiata influence has to be taken into consideration. Under Vajra- 
daman, the Kacchapaghatas had won their independence in Gwalior before samvat 1034, and 
they ruled there until about samvat 1161 (CUNNINGHAM, Vol. 2, pp. 373 foll., Purr pp. 98-99). 
Moreover, a branch of this dynasty held sway in Narwar a little further to the south (and 80 
miles NNW of Deogarh). This is borne out by an inscription at Narwar dated samvat 1177 
which mentions a certain Virasimhadeva and two predecessors (CUNNINGHAM, Vol. 2, pp. 312- 
13). Finally the inscription on the Larger Sas Bahii Temple on Fort Gwalior (samvat 1150) in- 
forms us that the Kacchapaghata Kirtiraja (2nd half of the 11th samvat century) defeated the 
King of Malwa in battle. In every instance the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior, Narwar, and 
Dubkund (20 miles ENE of Sheopur) exerted more influence than the Paramaras of Malwa 
who were farther away. To the north of Udaipur (i.e. Chota Udaipur), where the Paramara 
Udayaditya built the NilakantheSvara Temple (cf. the inscriptions with the dates samvat 1116 
and 1137, § 7), no Paramara inscriptions would appear to have been found up to the present 
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time. — The period from samvat 1154 to 1239 can be regarded as one in which this area was 
part of the Candella Kingdom — and this without interruption (§ 44). There is no evidence of 
Gihadavala influence during this period. A recent observation about this (in ZANNAS, 
p. 41) is a little misleading. Jeannine Auboyer says that the Gahadavala Govindracandra con- 
quered ‘“‘Chatarpur and Lalitpur”. This information is based on two different inscriptions 
(N. S. Boss, p. 83). The first does come from ‘Chatarpur’, not from the Chatarpur west of 
Khajuraho however, but from a town north-west of Kanpur, which bears the same name. The 
second inscription comes from Dudahi, which is south of Lalitpur (formerly Lalitpur Sub- 
division). This inscription is but a fragment, it is not dated and it is hitherto unpublished. 
Under present conditions assignment of this inscription to the Gahadavalas is mere supposi- 
tion (ASTAR 1936/37, p. 93). In a drama (Rambhamafijarinataka) we are told that Govin- 
dracandra has conquered Dasdarna (East Malwa) but this still requires epigraphic confirmation 
(R. Nrvoc1, Gahadavala Dynasty, p. 76). — The victory of the Cahamana King Prthvi Raja II 
over the Candella King Paramardi (recorded in an inscription of samvat 1239 = 1181/82 A.D.) 
meant that the area was subjected to Cahamana influence for a brief period. 

However, in 1192 A.D. Muhammad Ghiri defeated Prthvi Raja in the second battle of 
Tarain. Admittedly this did not mean the beginning of a new era for Central India, Caha- 
mana influence was at an end however and expeditions of the Delhi Sultans (or of their gene- 
rals) to Gwalior, Narwar, Chanderi and to the region of Malwa became a constant factor to be 
reckoned with. This intervening period between pure Hindu rule and Moslem government 
lasted from 1192 A.D. to 1305 A.D. (conquest of Malwa by ‘Ala-ud-din). Of the campaigns of 
the Delhi Sultans, the one which interests us most is the expedition which was led by Balban, 
as one of its results was the capture of Chanderi. Apart from this no mention is made of the 
town anywhere prior to 1305 A.D. although the expeditions of Iltutmish, Malik Tayasai, and 
Tamar Khan may well have left their mark on the area in one way or the other. 

On the other hand, a series of inscriptions confirms that the Candellas continued to rule in 
their traditional area. The inscriptions cover the time from 1204/05 A.D. (samvat 1261) to 
1308/09 A.D. (samvat 1365), cf. Mrrra, pp. 128-40. In the period under consideration Narwar 
was ruled by Yajvapalas (Jnd. Ant., Vol. 47, pp. 241-44) and no longer by Parihara kings 
(see below). In Gwalior, Pratiharas ruled during the first half of the 13th Century A.D. being 
succeeded in the second half by the governors appointed by the Delhi Sultans. [D.C. Ganguly 
in “The History and Culture of the Indian People”, Vol. 5, pp. 56-58, surveys the history of 
Gwalior and Narwar under the dynasties mentioned. He makes no mention of the Pariharas, 
however, who held sway in Gwalior and Narwar during the 12th Century A.D. (on this point 
cf. CUNNINGHAM, Vol. 2, pp. 313-14 and 377-79)]. A battle took place between the Yajvapila 
Gopala and the Candella Viravarman near Narwar in about 1281/82 A.D. (samvat 1338), cf. 
Mirra, p. 136-37. Although the Yajvapala influence in the south extended at least as far as Sur- 
waya (15 miles south of Narwar and 65 miles NNW of Deogarh) there is no evidence of 
Yajvapala rule in the immediate vicinity of Deogarh (for Surwaya compare H. V. TRIVEDI, 
The Bibliography of Madhya-Bharata Archaeology I, 1953, p. 39). Cahamana influence is ruled out 
anyway. The nearest place under Cahamana sway was certainly Balwan (south of Ranthambor) 
— 150 miles north-west of Deogarh (Ep. Jnd., Vol. 19, pp. 49 foll.). Paramara influence ob- 
viously did not extend beyond (Chota) Udaipur. It would therefore be on the safe side to 
assume that there was some Candella in fluence during the period in question. 
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§ 47. As a result of the Malwa expedition of ‘Ain-ul-mulk in 1305 A.D., Mandu, Ujjain, 
Dhar, and Chanderi fell into the hands of that general who was thereupon appointed Governor 
of the newly conquered district. For the area it meant the start of a long period of Moslem 
rule. Up to the death of Firiiz Shah Tughluq the area was under the direct rule of the Delhi 
Sultans. In 1401 A.D. however the governor of Malwa, Dilavar Khan Ghiri, proclaimed his 
independence and as a result Chanderi came under the hegemony of the Malwa Sultans. 

For the later history the reader is referred to the Jhansi District Gazetteer, to U.N. Day’s 
book on “Medieval Malwa’, and to Raghubir Sinh’s work on “Malwa in Transition”. There is 
no lack of historical sources for this period, but it is nevertheless difficult to visualize the 
history of the area under review. The only place mentioned repeatedly is Chanderi. The real 
centres of political activity lay again outside our area. Under these circumstances even a 
summary is difficult. Suffice it to say that up to the second half of the 15th century Chanderi 
etc. belonged to the Malwa Sultans of Mandu, and that in the 16th and 17th centuries the 
political scene was dominated by various Muhammadan powers (first provincial, then Mughal) 
as well as by Hindu rulers of varying descent. Gradually the influence of the Bundelas (i.e. of 
Hindu rulers) increased, and with the rise of the Marathas in the 18th century disputes 
between Marathas and Bundelas became the dominant element. The Marathas proved stronger 
in the course of this contest but were in their turn ousted by the British. Strictly speaking this 
only applies to those parts of the area which later formed the district of Jhansi. Chanderi 
remained in the hands of the Scindias of Gwalior until 1947 when India was granted indep- 
endence. On April 22nd 1948, 22 former Princely States, including Gwalior (of which Chan- 
deri was a part) were amalgamated in the United States of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa — 
later known as Madhya Bharat. In 1956 Madhya Bharat became part of the present state of 
Madhya Pradesh. — The border between the Jhansi District and the Guna District of Madhya 
Pradesh follows the same course (along the River Betwa) as the border of the former Princely 
State of Gwalior. As a result, Deogarh is still part of the Jhansi District of Uttar Pradesh, 
whilst the opposite bank belongs to the Guna District of Madhya Pradesh. 


PART TWO 


THE JINA-IMAGES OF DEOGARH 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


IMPORTANT EARLY-MEDIEVAL IMAGES 


§ 48. As we have already said in the Introduction (§ 2) the lack of stylistic uniformity ob- 
served in the case of the Jain images of Deogarh has few parallels. The obvious implication is 
that the main task of the art-historical study is the classification of the images. This does not 
mean however that other methods can be dispensed with. We have also to outline the stylistic 
development, and we have to supply parallels to the formulas met with in our images (thereby 
establishing that they are in fact “formulas” [§ 275] and not just forms). 

In the case of the medieval period we are mainly concerned with the stylistic development. 
We can of course also study the various formulas (e.g. particular forms of the double-leaf) 
establishing their existence and studying their distribution. But mostly the relevant formulas 
are found on such a large number of images, that it becomes unnecessary to trace “parallels”. 
The position is different in the ear/y-medieval period. Here the number of images is much 
smaller, and often a particular formula is only preserved by two or three available specimens. 
In such cases the search for parallels does not only help to establish formulas, it may even be 
essential for the proper understanding of a particular form(ula). On the other hand there is 
little scope for a study of stylistic developments. The various early-medieval classes at Deo- 
garh are more or less contemporary. We can only try to distinguish within each class images 
which are late (and generally of little importance) from the rest. — As the art of the early- 
medieval period is more pluralistic than the art of the medieval period we have ultimately 
tried to demonstrate the existence of different stylistic idioms in the case of two motifs (cama- 
ra-bearers and Ambikas). In these two cases we are dealing with non-Jinas and the specimens 
selected do not belong to Deogath. As far as Jinas are concerned, the Deogarh material is of 
itself sufficient to demonstrate early-medieval pluralism. 

The number of formulas observed in the early-medieval Jain images of Deogarh is limited. 
A few tich specimens are sufficient to demonstrate nine tenths of the available formulas. 
These specimens are probably also earlier than most of the other early-medieval images. We 
have therefore separated the images under consideration from their respective classes in 
order to discuss them separately in the present chapter. We have also included a few isolated 
specimens which are interesting on account of their age a/one. 


THe LARGE SANTI (Image No. 1) 


§ 49. Standing Jina with curls and without hood-circle. Main idol of Temple No. 12, 
placed against the backwall of its garbhagrha. Belongs to the Drum-Leaf Style. (“Class with 
Miniature-Figures”, see §§152-55). Figs. 7, 7 A, 8, 8 A, 9, 10, 394. Total height of the com- 
position 17’3”. State of preservation good. Slab with the main-figure monolithic, parikara 
made up of various parts. Dark buff sandstone. No inscription. 

The image represents the 16th Jina Santi. This is established not by a cihna but by five in- 
scriptions appearing elsewhere and mentioning Santi’s name (samvat 919, 1051, 1493, 1695 
for which see Chapter 4; one undated inscription for which see p. 38). That Santi is meant 
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can also be seen from the gazelle-cihna carved below the middle Jina of the lower tritirthikg 
on the lintel of the inner door-frame (samvat 1051) of the same temple. The figure on the so- 
called dedicatory block in the centre of the lintel does of course not in each and every case 
represent the same god as the main idol, but here the evidence of the dedicatory block is 
corroborated by the inscriptions mentioned above. The samvat 1051 inscription even shows 
that the whole place was called after Santi ( éri-Santinatha-tirtha). The date of the composition 
will be about samvat 900 (see p. 36). 


§ 50. The image does not show any traces of wanton mutilation. Also in the case of the two 
rear Ambikas which flank the composition the face of the child carried by the goddess has not 
been struck off as is the case with the two Ambiki-images in front. This is easily explained by 
the fact that the rear-part of the garbhagrha was divided off and protected by a cross-wall which 
existed down to the time of the discovery of the temples (p. 36). It is true that the nose has 
been cut off in the case of the right-hand rear Ambika (the noses of the other Ambik4s ate 
either intact or else damage to them is minimal). But the defect is probably not old (see § 58). 
Above the forehead the curls of the main-figure have been rubbed off. The surface of the com- 
position is somewhat worn, and only above the bhamandala does it appear fresh. The patts 
most affected are the feet and fingers of the main-figure and the lower arms of the two camata- 
bearers (the fingers of the main-figure were restored later on). There can be little doubt that 
the damage was caused by water. As the camara-bearers and the lateral zones in general 
suffered more than the rest of the composition and as the effect of the water extends to a 
considerable height we are lead to the conclusion that at some time the image was exposed to 
tain-water leaking through the ceiling of the garbhagrha (see p. 36). The ritual sprinkling 
(nowadays confined to the lower part of the legs, below the hands) probably also played its 
part, but not to a major extent. This water would have affected the main-figure rather than the 
lateral zones. The patikara shows traces of whitewash, and white colour also remains on the 
inner walls of the cella. As we have already observed on p. 36 the inner and outer surfaces of 
the temple were at one time covered with whitewash. 


§ 51. The composition reaches to the ceiling and its upper part interrupts the friezes which 
decorate the beams supporting the ceiling. These friezes are (from bottom to top): a “closed 
triangle-frieze”, an “open triangle-frieze” (pointing downwards), and a “leaf-frieze” (pointing 
upwards). The leaf-frieze which appears on top is bordered on its upper side by “beads”. 
(Fig. 7A and Fig. 394, nos. 26-28.) On a level with the lower edge of the lower triangle- 
frieze, with the lower edge of the beam below it, and with the lower edge of the block below 
the latter, run three horizontal joints which divide the upper part of the composition into 
three zones. Further joints in the parikara can be seen in the photos. The outline of the pati- 
kara is not straight but broken up by numerous projections and recesses. No attempt Was 
made to set off the composition against the architecture of the rear-wall of the gatbhagtha 
(i.e. against the beams described). The monolithic slab with the main-figure extends from the 
upper edge of the bhamandala to the lower edge of the pedestal. — The open triangle-frieze 
recurs in the peripheral zone of the upper side of the middle parasol-top. Leaf-frieze and 
beads also appear on the upper side of the two other parasol-tops (not visible in the photos), 
below the kirtimukha-composition (no. 13 in Fig. 394), in the inner zone of the bhamandala, 


and on the corbel no. 3. The beads always border the leaf-frieze on its open side (i.e. above 
the points of the leaves). 
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§ 52. The main-figure with the bhamandala. From the iconographic point of view our figure is 
completely “nude”. On the one hand, Santi is one of those Jinas which are not provided with 
either hood-circle or strands. On the other hand even those elements which can be attached 
to the body of each Jina are missing: foot-lotus (in the case of the Jina normally in the shape of 
a pedestal-lotus), usnisa-lotus, palm-lotus (probably restricted to medieval Jinas), and $ri- 
vatsa. There is also no trace of the nipples. — The absence of the cihna has already been 
mentioned. Ambika and her partner (§ 264) are also not depicted. The four Ambika-images 
in the cella can hardly be regarded as a substitute for these, in spite of their uniformity and in 
spite of their position (i.e. in spite of the fact that they form together with the main-figure an 
iconographic unit). — On the other hand the parikara is unusually rich, containing such rare 
elements as the Navagrahas and the double-rosette. 

Jina-figures follow several more or less regional types. There is a strongly built type with 
Western influence (SHan, Ao‘a, Pl. 2a. b and p. 20: Chausa Bronzes); a South Indian type 
with extremely broad shoulders (Lalit Kala 1/2, Frontispiece); and finally a less masculine 
Northern type with narrow, round shoulders (SHAH, Studies, Fig. 26). In the Middle Ages 
these types were modified and elaborated by stylizations of various descriptions. In the case of 
the Gommata of Sravana Belgola, stylization is seen in the elements lying on or projecting 
from the surface of the body (curls etc.). In the case of the medieval images of Central India it 
is the anatomy itself which is determined by the trend towards stylization. — Our Santi does 
not bear close resemblance to any Jina-image known to me; neither does it fall into one of the 
three categories mentioned. The most conspicuous feature of the figure is the emphasis 
placed on the vertical. To some extent it shares this feature with other Jina-images but here it 
is more pronounced: The figure is very slim; the arms are almost completely straight; there is 
the merest suggestion of a waist; the thickness of the legs hardly decreases towards the feet 
so that the sides are almost parallel; the genitalia also betray the emphasis on the vertical; the 
usnisa is very tall. The anatomy would appear to be built up from separate geometrical solids. 
Knees and waist are indicated in a conventional manner by knee-bumps and waist-roll pro- 
jecting from the “core”. The neck is not organically connected with the body but rendered as a 
cylinder inserted into the shoulders. In particular, eyes, nose, lips and chin are to all appearan- 
ces stuck on the body, the first impression being that they are the result of restoration-work. 
A Hari-Hara-image in Rajasthan also has a physiognomy which is formed in such an additive 
manner (post-Gupta; Lalit Kala, 6, Pl. 17, Fig. 1). — The plinth on which the Jina is standing 
is quite plain. The bhamandala consists of two zones divided by a bead-border. The inner one 
is decorated by a leaf-frieze and the outer one by a composite frieze. Both motifs are frequently 
met with on bhamandalas. The individual leaves of the leaf-circlet (as we have to call the 
leaf-frieze in this case) are squarish. This treatment does not recur very often but is in evidence 
in various periods. The square formula is met with in the Kusana period (Indian Archaeology 
1957/58, Pl. 91 C), in the post-Gupta period (our Images Nos. 8 and 9, Figs. 20-21), and in the 
medieval period (unpublished seated Jina in a Jain temple at Bhojpur, Bhopal 24/54). An exam- 
ple of the composite frieze on a bhamandala is furnished by a Bodhisattva at Sarnath (Fig. 
298). It would appear that our image is one of the latest instances of the use of this frieze. 


§ 53. The composition of the parikara is “additive” and this is by the very nature of the 
parikara even more conspicuous than in the case of the main-figure. Once more the emphasis 
is on the vertical. The parts of the parikara will be described in the order in which they are 
numbered in Fig. 394. 
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PANEL 1: The two camara-bearers (for the description of the panels 2 foll. refer to § 57). 
Anklets as they are found in the case of our two figures seem to be absent from contemporary 
or earlier cimata-bearers. In the case of the Gupta temple at Deogarh such anklets are restrict- 
ed to female figures according to M.S. Vats (ALAS 70, p. 37). — The scarf is a cloth with 
parallel folds whether twisted or not. It generally runs from top left to bottom right (or vice 
versa) over the thighs. The photo Lalit Kala 6, Pl. 21 shows a male figure with scarf (twisted) 
from the rear. Asa rule the scarf is secured by a single knot at the side (in the case of the photo 
quoted a knot is seen on either side). In the case of pairs of figures the scarfs run parallel or 
they are arranged in a symmetrical manner. See MAST 70, Pl. 9b: c (in the full view Pl. 9a, 
left and right have been transposed) for the first case, and Ancient India 6, P\. 19B for the 
second case. Our two figures show the scarfs (which are twisted) arranged symmetrically, the 
knot appearing at the outer side. The rendering is very superficial. — Short sakacch dhoti. See 
Figs. 301-07. The lower hem and the folds are no longer visible. A more complete idea of this 
garment can be obtained from the better preserved camata-bearers of Image No. 13 (Fig. 30). 
The linga is visible under the cloth. The line above the linga indicates the tucked-in upper 
edge of the dhoti. — The Aasisitra which secures the dhoti (Fig, 301) -is not visible. The 
fastening of the katisiitra is obviously rendered according to the formula of Fig. 311. All that 
can be seen now are the two loop-ends of the katisiitra, of which only one is visible in the 
picture (Fig. 10). — Yajfopavita (sacred thread of the twice-born resting on the left shoulder 
and running along the right side). Our two figures wear the yajfiopavita which is apparently 
not found with the camara-bearers of the Gupta period and which was optional subsequently 
(the trend obviously was to provide the cimara-bearers with attributes like mukuta, yajflopa- 
vita which were found in the case of king-gods like Visnu and Siirya). The shape of the 
yajfiopavita and the way in which it is worn vary greatly. In this example it probably was a 
simple ribbon running, in the case of the left-hand camara-bearer, a few inches above the 
twisted scarf over the legs (now it can be traced only up to the middle of the right thigh). 
In the case of the right-hand camara-bearer the yajfiopavita only extends up to the scarf; the 
rest has either been broken off or else it must be imagined below the scarf (see the Buddha- 
image at Sirpur, Dixsurr, Pl. 52). — Armlet with triangular ornament. \n contemporary art 
armlets are either plain or, as is the case here, provided with an ornament. The ornament 
tapers upwards from the ring, and the armlet is worn in such a way that the ornament appears 
on the outer side of the arm (see the female cimara-bearer from Akota: SHan, A&o/a, Pl. 42a). 
In the case of our two figures the ornament is triangular. — A plain bracelet appears on the 
right wrist of the left-hand figure. — Necklace. All that can be seen now is a plain ribbon but 
originally this must have been a pearl-necklace or something similar. — Ear-ring and ear-disk. 
As in many other cases, one ear of the camara-bearers is adorned with a ring and one with a 
disk (rings on the inner sides and disks on the outer sides of the figures). The “ring” perforates 
the ear-lobe (our Fig. 16) whereas the “disk” is pressed into the ear-lobe which is thereby 
widened excessively (CoomMARASWAMY, Fig. 173). Our two terms (ring and disk) refer to the 
way in which the ornament is attached to the ear. Actually the “ring” may take the form of a 
perforated disk (Kramriscu, Art, Fig. 54 right) and the “disk” may take the form of a ring 
(CoomARAswamy, Fig. 175). As is often the case, the rings of our camara-bearers are studded 
with pearls, while the disks are provided with a snail-pattern. — Mukuta. Camara-bearets are 
shown either with or without mukutas. The mukutas of our two figures are decorated with 
alternating single and double chains, a motif which is also found on pillars (ZANNAS, 149). 
Below the chains three triangular elements can be seen, the bases of which coincide with the 
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lower edge of the mukuta (compare the ornaments attached to the armlets). The intermediate 
point is flanked by two rosettes. This type of mukuta is quite common in Deogarh but the 
rendering is always more or less superficial. A more detailed representation is found, for 
example, in the case of two images in the Gwalior Museum!. — Camara and lotus in the two 
hands. The combination of camara and lotus is common with attendant figures (Dixsurr, PI. 
53), but in these cases the lotus normally has a long stalk and it may also be in full bloom. The 
combination of the camara with a lotus consisting of a short stalk with a bud seems to be a formula 
peculiar to Deogarh. — Bhdmandala. Since the Gupta period the halo is quite common with 
attendant-figures. The bhamandalas of our camara-bearers are plain but they project from the 
rear-wall. The p/inths are plain as in the case of the main-figure but much higher. — Posture 
etc. The two camara-bearers reflect the stylistic tradition of the Gupta period. Stylistic 
parallels from a somewhat earlier period are found at Sirpur (Dixsurr, Pl. 52-53) and Nadia 
(KrAmrIscH, Art, 54). The heads of our figures are however longer. The features are most 
reminiscent of those of the figures at Nadia. Dresses and ornaments partly correspond to a 
small bronze figure from Nepal (Kramriscn, Art of Nepal, p. 60, “late eighth century”). 
Iconographically and stylistically the two figures are also connected with the camara-bearers 
of the four Buddhas of Stipa no. 1 at Sanchi (MARSHALL/FoucHER, Sdfchi, Vol. II, Pl. 70) 
and with some other statues found at that place (Vol. III, Pl. 125 a-c). The specimens from 
Sanchi are however much older. — The two camara-bearers under discussion are built up 
symmetrically (compare ‘attendant-figures’ in § 12). 


§ 54. The discussion of the two attendant-figures has shown that they are, in spite of the 
absence of any special feature, without exact parallel. In particular there is not much agreement 
with contemporary images as the two figures owe more to the earlier period. Now it would be 
of little use to list sporadic parallels to single features amongst contemporary images or to 
demonstrate in detail the indebtedness to the preceding Gupta period. We shall, therefore, 
undertake a comparison with special emphasis not on similarity but on dissimilarity. Starting 
from the two figures we shall try to demonstrate the variety of stylistic idioms obtaining in 
Central India in the early-medieval period. The specimens selected by us are of course re/ated to 
the two camara-bearers in so far as their iconographic type is concerned. This was desirable 
for the simple reason that stylistic differences are most conspicuous when iconographic 
differences are minimal. It does however not imply stylistic relationship. See also §§ 64 A, 70. 

We start with the specimen which is least different from the two camara-bearers. This is the 
main-figure on the lower door-jamb (to the right) of the outer door-frame of the Teli-ka-man- 
dir at Gwalior (Fig. 11; refer also to the two photos in RowLanp, Art and Architecture of 
India, 111”). The two male figures on the lower door-jambs to the right and to the left vary 
from each other both iconographically and anatomically. We shall ignore the left-hand figure 
which has not much in common with our camara-bearers. The right-hand figure however 
shows some general resemblance with them. The main differences are as follows: The figure 
wears a jata, holds a trident and is not provided with a bhamandala. The anklets are missing. 
The katisiitra is depicted and takes the form of a chain. The armlets are broader, and the or- 
naments attached to them (hardly visible in the photo) appear on the inner sides of the arms. 


1 Indra from Badoh: Gwalior 1749. Visnu from Suhania: Gwalior 1706. The Visnu is reproduced in the 
Gwalior Reports (1926/27, Pl 3b); the plate is however not very satisfactory. 
? The right photo shows the /e/# lower door-jamb of the same door-frame. 
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The individual elements of the necklace are visible and it becomes wider at the centre. The 
knot of the twisted scarf is rendered by a thick roll and a flat end. On the left thigh the presence 
of the festoon of pearls is indicated (compare Fig. 16 etc.). The abdomen protrudes slightly 
above the upper edge of the dhoti. As in the case of the Large Santi the neck is grooved 
horizontally. The yajfiopavita is missing. The dhoti follows more or less the formula of 
Fig. 13, and the degree of stylization is about the same. The lower hem of the dhoti cannot be 
seen. The zigzag-line of the dhoti-end hanging down between the legs (caused by folding it 
diagonally) is rendered by superimposed horizontal ridges, but one of several formulas. 
For the horizontal ridges a post-Gupta Siva from Bhanpur can be compared (Bhopal 121/53- 
54). A more realistic fold-formula is employed in the case of a Mafijusri in the National 
Museum, New Delhi (DE MALLMANN, Majijusri, P|. 3). 

As compared with the camara-bearers, the metal elements of the Gwalior figure (armlet, 
necklace, katisiitra) are sharper, and the specific character of the cloth elements is still less 
apparent. The relief of the figure is lower, and the fact that the space between the legs is 
filled by the dhoti-end increases the impression of flatness. The body is tube-like in appearance, 
and this is especially noticeable as the arms are missing. The body is bending mainly from the 
thighs and from the neck (tribhanga, but not in the sense of § 13). Compare the right-hand 
camara-bearer of Fig. 211. The strands are arranged in a mukuta-like manner. 


§ 55. The male figures on the inner sides of the lower door-jambs of the outer door-frame 
of the Maladevi-temple (see Fig. 12 and FiscHer, Schépfungen indischer Kunst, Fig. 256; also 
refer to Gwalior Report 1935/36, Pl. 1 and 1936/37, Pl. 2). We select for our purpose the right- 
hand figure but the figure on the opposite side is quite similar. The male figures which appear 
to the left and to the right on the faces of the door-jambs show the stylistic peculiarities of the 
inner figures to a lesser extent and differ also in detail. The right-hand inner figure shows a few 
features not mentioned before: an ornament (with a big gem) connected to either anklet, a 
pronounced lower hem on the short sakacch dhoti, parallel lines incised on the dhoti, a 
compact katisiitra, fan-like locks hanging down to the shoulders, sheathing of the mukuta by 
three rows of triangular antefixes (see the armlet of p. 72). Vegetable motifs are seen below the 
feet, to the right of the feet, and behind the head, so that the figure is less isolated than those 
discussed previously. The general impression is that of a well-modelled human body, to the 
surface of which flat sharp-edged elements have been applied (compare RowLanp, Art and 
Architecture, P\. 95 and the description given on pp. 146 foll.). The emphasis on the hard ele- 
ments is most clearly seen in the case of the mukuta. The flat ornamental antefixes cover the 
mukuta just as the sikhara of a temple is surrounded by miniature-sikharas. The twisted scarf 
is reduced to a comparatively thin roll, and the original twist of the cloth is only indicated by 
thin diagonal double-lines. The surface of the figure is polished wherever possible, and this 
endows it with a metallic lustre. 


§ 56. The male figure on the left-hand lower door-jamb of the Gargaj Mahadeva-temple at 
the village of Indor (Fig. 13). In spite of the missing head we have selected the left-hand figure 
as it demonstrates the stylistic idiom typical of the temple better than the well-preserved 
figure to the right. To bring out the peculiarity of the new idiom it would of course be 
necessary to illustrate and to describe a// the sculptures of the temple. But a certain impression 
can also be gained from the selected figure. The tendency to render the ornaments with 


metallic precision recurs. But these elements are less prominent so that the body comes more 
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into its own. The specific character of the cloth forming the twisted scarf is preserved. The 
whole figure is not so harsh. The elegant stylization of the loop of the scarf, and the attitude, 
give a certain smartness to the figure. Finally the composition is more coherent than in the 
case of the two earlier groups where the construction was more additive. In this connection 
note should be taken of the following features: the parallelism of the attitudes of the figures, 
the overlapping, the way in which the various elements are brought in harmony with the 
bodies, and the contrast in the rendering of the right and left arm of the male figure. — The 
dhoti-end is tucked up under the edge of the dhoti and the uppermost part of the end is 
turned outside. 


§ 57. [The remaining panels of the Large Santi:] PANEts 2, 7, and 16. On capitals 2 and 
7, and on corbel 16, appears what we called in § 10 the “palmyra-motif”. The development of 
this feature will be apparent from Figs. 317-19, 322-23. 

PANEL 3. Corbel decorated with leaf-frieze and bead-border. 

PANELS 4, 5, 6, AND 8. Pillars and throneframe-animals are borrowed from seated images 
(compare the standing Jina of Chahardi, Suan, A&osa, 7). The series of animals follows the 
wide-spread formula “elephant-protome, vyala, makara-protome”. In the gaping mouths of 
the makaras small human figures are depicted. — Compare for the four panels the seated 
Tara of Kurkihar (THapar, Icons in Bronze, 32). 

PANELS 9-12. On the Jina-images of Central India the Navagrahas are depicted but rarely, 
and these panels probably form one of the earliest instances in this area. A seated Jina-image 
of about the same date, where the Navagrahas are also shown, has been found on the Gwalior 
Fort (Fig. 32). In both cases the individual grahas are depicted in the standard-form (seven 
grahas as complete human figures, Rahu and Ketu as a human bust and as a naga respectively). 

PANEL 13, Kirtimukha framed by scrollwork-compositions arranged symmetrically. This 
is not so much an extended kirtimukha-motif, but a vegetable composition where the motif 
in the centre changes from case to case. Permitted are inter alia a kirtimukha-motif or two 
figures facing each other. Below, Panel 13 is bordered by a leaf-frieze and a bead-border. 

PANEL 14. Palmyra-leaf. Compare Panel 23. 

PANEL 15. Garland-bearers. The garland is carried by the male figure. The female squats on 
the outstretched leg of the hovering male as on a vahana (“Badami-formula”, Fig. 313). With 
both hands she holds her dupatta “fluttering in the wind”, and this forms a semicircle over 
her head (see Fig. 313). The garland-bearers of the “trimirti” of Padhavli are fairly similar 
(Catalogue “5000 Jahre Kunst aus Indien” , Essen 1959, p. 389). 

PANELS 17, 20, AND 21. The unusual separation of the lowest parasol-top from the two 
upper ones is due to the duplication of the parikara-top, which is also found elsewhere (§ 171). 
The expression “duplication” refers to the zone as such, not to each individual element. In 
our case, the lower zone consists of Panels 13-19, the upper zone of Panels 20-25. Only the 
garland-bearers were actually portrayed twice (Panels 15 and 25). Apart from this, the dupli- 
cation was achieved by division (one parasol-top below, two parasol-tops above) and by in- 
troducing additional elements (decorative composition above the lowest parasol-top, double- 
rosette in Panel 24). — Of the three parasol-tops, the central one is decorated on the lower 
side as well (half lotus-blossom), but the other two are plain except for their upper sides. The 
lowest parasol-top shows (from the centre outwards) leaf-frieze, bead-border, egg-and-dart; 
the central one has a bead-border and an open triangle-frieze; the top one is adorned with 
a leaf-frieze and a bead-border. In the case of the central parasol-top, where the upper 
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side is covered by the “top” parasol-top, the decoration is restricted to the periphery. 

PANEL 18. The surface is covered by a triple lotus in the same stylization as found, in the 
case of many North Indian temples, on the face of the block projecting from the centre of the 
door-sill: the lateral buds are replaced by scroll-work and the pericarp in the centre is shown 
from the edge (see Gwalior Report 1929/30, Pl. 1b). Mr. Phatak who prepared the drawings for 
me has noticed anthropomorphic elements to the left and to the right of the stalk in the 
centre. I could not check his observations, but generally speaking, mutual penetration of 
vegetable and figure elements is not uncommon in the case of this motif (compare the seated 
Buddha, BANER]Jr, Pl. 28c, where the motif occupies the horizontal zone below the seat-lotus). 
As compared with the parasol above it, Panel 18 is slightly pushed to the right. Such an 
irregularity is not surprising because the parikara is pieced together. 

PANEL 19. Here we find elephants with riders (compare Lalit Kala 7, Pl. 17). Other human 
figures stand on the ground. The motif recurs at Deogarh in the case of two other early- 
medieval images (Figs. 31, 34-35). The animals are reminiscent of abhiseka-elephants. Both 
motifs differ however in detail. 

PANEL 22. Drummer flanked by two smaller human figures. The drummer has the same 
position as the drummer in Figs. 34-35 (refer also to the close-up of the relevant portion in 
KRrAmRISCH, Hindu Temple, Pl. 55). The prototypes are found in Gandharan art (Lyons/ 
INGHOLT, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, P|. 366). The image SHau, A&oféa, Pl. 55, which also has a 
drummer, is hardly older than our Santi. It therefore does not help us to trace the motif back 
and to find a link between the early-medieval and the Gandharan form of the motif. The 
puzzling attitude of the two lateral figures will be better understood if we make a com- 
parison with the right-hand upper gar/and-bearer (panel 25). The upper part of the body halves 
the angle formed by the thighs. It seems that the hands are held together in adoration. A 
small leaf appears below the two worshippers in the corner between the patasol-top and the 
double-leaf. 

PANEL 23. Double-leaf. An early Jina-image showing the double-leaf can be seen at Rajgir 
(Fig. 76), but in that case the form of the motif is different. In Panel 23 we are dealing with 
two pairs of leaves derived from the palmyra-palm (Fig. 321). The leaves are suspended from 
thick stalks. Apart from minor exceptions, the double-leaf of the Jina-images at Deogath is 
always based on the palmyra-palm, and all the varieties found can be traced back to the formula 
of Images Nos. 1 and 13. 

PANEL 24. Double-rosette in high relief. For parallels see Figs. 324-26. — The double- 
rosette is also found in the Gupta period (northern Buddha of Stiipa no. 1 at Sanchi: Mar- 
SHALL/FOUCHER, Sdfichi, Vol. II, Pl. 70a). A double series of rosettes with garland-like append- 
ices is seen on the upper part of a relief-stiipa at Amaravati (BARRETT, Amaravati, Pl. 4). 

PANEL 25. Single garland-bearer. The juxtaposition of garland-bearing couples and single 
garland-bearers is not restricted to this image (see Figs. 44 and 147 A). The two garland- 
bearers appear against the background of a plaque-like cloud (‘back-plate’) which is hardly to 


be recognized as such. Compare the single genii BARRETT, A Guide to the Buddhist Caves of 
Aurangabad, 1957, Pl. 13, 15, and 16. 


1 The left-hand garland-bearer is somewhat indistinct in the photo, but its attitude is the same. Conversely 
the garland itself is clearer in the case of the left-hand figure. 
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THE Frve Earty AmsrKAs (Images Nos. 2-6)! 


§ 58. The five Ambikas are standing goddesses without inscriptions. See Figs. 9, 14-17. 
Nos. 2-5 consist of dark brown sandstone (the same colour as in the case of the Large Santi) 
and stand in the garbhagrha of Temple No. 12. Ambikas Nos. 3 and 4 appear to the left and to 
the right of the Large Santi and they fill the space between the main-idol and the socles of the 
pillars in the corners of the garbhagrha. In the case of both images the height is 3’11.5” 
(without plinth). Nos. 2 and 5 face each other and each is fitted in the space between two pillars 
(No. 2 is standing to the left and No. 5 to the right, see Fig. 393). The height is 5’3.5” and 
5’2.5” respectively (again without plinth). No. 6 consists of grey sandstone and stands in 
Temple No. 16. Except for No. 4 where the nose is cut away completely, damage to the 
features is minimal. In the case of Nos. 2 and 5 the face of the upper child (i.e. of the child 
carried in the arms) has been cut away. The Ambika of Image No. 2 has sustained damage to 
its right hand (see § 50). Nos. 4 and 6 have been worn down considerably. Strangely enough 
the broken surface on the face of No. 4 is still rough. It therefore seems that this damage 
took place after the image had been affected by the water ({ 50). It is not unlikely that the 
image was damaged unintentionally in modern times. In quality, Image No. 5 comes first; 
the second place is occupied by No. 2. Iconographically the four Ambikas in the garbhagrha 
of Temple No. 12 and the Large Santi form a sort of unit. It would be tempting to treat 
the four Ambikas of Temple No. 12 as one group. The differences between Nos. 2-5 on the 
one hand and No. 6 on the other are not however greater than the differences between Nos. 
2-5 themselves. There is therefore no reason to separate Image No. 6 (in Temple No. 16) 
from the rest. The Ambika-Image No. 7 in Wall-Section VIII could however be ignored. 
In No. 7 the lion is rendered in a very superficial way, and there are no features which are not 
also found in the other Ambika-images. The upper part of the slab (with the tree-top) is 
missing and the surface is largely covered by whitewash. 


§ 59. The ank/ets are missing from Nos. 3 and 4, and are rendered superficially in the case of 
Nos. 2 and 6. A careful representation is only found on No. 5. Here it can be clearly seen that 
the element consists of a chain resting on the upper side of the foot. — Long sakacch dhoti. 
See Figs. 301-03. The vertical ridge between the legs shows that the artist wanted to represent 
a sakacch dhoti. It must however be admitted that the two lower hems of the dhoti (on the 
right and left leg) show a tendency to form a continuous horizontal ridge suggesting the 
lower hem of the frock-like vikacch dhoti (see in particular Fig. 15). This is probably the 
result of a contamination, or rather of an oscillation between the two formulas. — In the 
case of Nos. 2, 5, and 6 the end of the dhoti is tucked up over the belt. No. 5 has an additional 
feature: Here the extremity of the part to be tucked up is turned outside (cf. Fig. 13). The 
dhoti-loop over the left leg of No. 6 is reminiscent of the formula of Fig. 304. — The Aasisitra 
is secured by a clasp at the front. From this clasp are suspended festoons of pearls which 
sweap down over the thighs. The form of the katisiitra and of the clasp varies. For example, 
the katisiitra of No. 5 is braided while that of No. 6 seems to consist of pearls. In No. 5 a thin 
cord hangs out of the clasp. Obviously the artist mistakenly regarded the end of the kati- 
siitra as an independent element and depicted it according to the old formula (Figs. 308-09). 
A small bell is attached to the end of the cord. In No. 4 the bell is attached in the same way to 


2 Not included in our system of styles and classes. — Image No. 7 has not been discussed (§ 58). 
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a chain hanging down from the clasp. In Nos. 2 and 6 the motif of the festoons of pearls has 
been enlarged upon: the festoons mentioned above are supplemented by less bold ones 
forming smaller parallel arches above them. In No. 6 the right lower festoon coincides with 
the upper hem of the tucked-up dhoti. In the case of No. 3 dhoti and hip-decoration look 
somewhat odd. Probably the artist has failed to represent these elements in the correct 
manner. — The dupattd or scarf (called by us invariably “dupatta” in order to avoid confusion 
with the scarf running over the thighs). This article plays an important part in our images. It 
is worn in such a way that the ends hang down in front (modern practice is to have the ends 
hanging down from the back). The dupatta runs downwards over the upper arms and should 
in theory rest on the shoulders. The artists normally represent the dupatta according to one of 
the two formulas illustrated in Figs. 327 and 328 respectively. In the first case the dupatta is 
virtually represented as resting on the shoulders (that the cloth is shown from the surface in- 
stead of from the edge is only due to “wrong” perspective). In the second case the impression 
is conveyed that the dupatta is slipping off the shoulders. Nos. 2 and 5 follow the first for- 
mula, the rest following the second. In none of the five cases is the rendering satisfactory in 
every respect. — Bracelet. Apart from Image No. 2 all the Ambikas wear simple bracelets. 
No. 2 has instead long metal cuffs. The joints of these cuffs run lengthwise (see Zimmer, 139, 
especially the left rear arm of the main-figure). — Armiet. No. 5 has the same type of armlet as 
the camara-bearers of the Large Santi, and No. 4 wears a broad, plain ring. The others have 
the usual armlet supplemented by an ornament. This ornament is half oval in shape (ZmMeEr, 
128, right arm of the male figure). — Necklaces and chains. All the images wear necklaces made 
up of several rows. Each necklace has an ornament in its centre (in No. 5 this takes the form of 
a rosette). The Images Nos. 2, 4, and 5 have additional chains with medallions attached to 
their ends. In No. 5 there appears what we may call a “loop-chain” (for a very clear example of 
this ornament see Lalit Kald 8, Pl. 30,6). The eyelet between the breasts which keeps the two 
strings in position can however hardly be recognized. In No. 2 the same formula is employed 
in a less skilful way, but the loop-chain is doubled above the eyelet as in the example quoted 
from Lalit Kala. In the case of No. 4 the loop-chain is contaminated with the channavira’. 
Above the eyelet both coincide, but below they are separate. — Ear-rings. All the five goddesses 
wear rings in both ears, one of the few points they all have in common. The rings are studded 
with large or small pearls. Image No. 5 has two rows, an inner row made up of small pearls 
and an outer row made up of large pearls (AsHTON, 34 left: female bust, Gwalior). With 
regard to the large pearls as such, the closest similarity is found between the Gwalior bust and 
Image No. 4 (compare also the Siva of Bhanpur mentioned in § 54). — Hair style. 'The hair is 
always twisted around a semicircular or circular roller made of wire or something similar. 
The ivory statue from Ter shows the method adopted (La/it Kala 8, frontispiece: front view; 
Pl. 1 left: rear view). There is a tendency on the part of the artists to exaggerate the size of the 
roller and to place it high above the head (AsuTon, 34 left). Between the head and the roller 
the hair is tightened by pearl-strings. — Fi//et. All the goddesses wear fillets. Above the 
forehead an ornament and two rosettes flanking it are attached to the fillet. In general the 
ornament is similar to the corresponding element on the armlet. In the case of No. 5 the or- 
nament shows a design similar to that of the clasp of the katisiitra beneath. The fillet is placed 
well up on the head of this figure (cf.Fig. 18 A). In the other cases it rests directly above the 


1 Or, to be more correct, with a channavira-like arrangement of chains (com Tuapar, Icons in Bronze, 
Pl. 65). The true channavira is depicted in MASI 70, Pl. 16. ee ; 
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forehead (BANERJEA, 18,3). What appears to be a second fillet directly above the forehead of 
No. 5 is probably only a row of curls. It certainly looks as if the ornament rests on this “ring”; 
but obviously the true fillet to which the ornament is actually attached was pushed up, 
whereas the ornament itself retained its original position. — Posture ete. Nos. 2 and 5 are well 
proportioned and the dvibhafiga is not exaggerated. The other three goddesses stand straight 
or almost straight. The waist of No. 4 is very narrow whereas in No. 3 the waist is hardly 
indicated (an anatomy similar to that of No. 4 is shown by a river-goddess on a broken door- 
jamb in the Museum near the Gupta temple). In all cases the folds of the neck and of the ab- 
domen are clearly indicated. The features of No. 5 are reminiscent of the Gwalior bust al- 
ready quoted (AsHTon, 34 left) while those of Nos. 2 and 3 can be compared to a Parvati at 
Ellora (KRAMRISCH, Art, Fig. 10 of the “Appendix”). No. 4 has a remarkably long head. The 
features of No. 6 resemble those of Nos. 2 and 3. 


§ 60. We start the description of the attributes with the pedestal-/otus. Except Nos. 2 and 4 
all the Ambikas are provided with a pedestal-lotus (compare the goddesses on the outer walls 
of Temple No. 12, some of whom stand on a lotus, while the others have not been provided 
with this feature). This specific formula of the feet-lotus must have been borrowed from the 
Jina-iconography as it is hardly met with elsewhere. — Worshipper. In Image No. 6 a seated 
adorant (shown from the side) is depicted to the left of the pedestal-lotus. — The /ion is shown 
from the side, and in the representation it is divided into two parts by the main-figure standing 
in the centre. The two parts are not always in harmony with each other (similar technical 
problems arise in the case of the dupatta which is interrupted by the neck; see in particular 
Fig. 16). See § 143. In No. 3 the head of the lion is turned sharply back towards the goddess, 
whereas the other lions adopt a more relaxed attitude. Except for the last-mentioned image the 
animals turn their heads towards the viewer. A detailed examination of the differences between 
the five lions is unnecessary. The artist of Image No. 2 has rendered the lion most carefully. In 
this case the small bump between the eyes and the horn-like protuberance between the ears 
are vety distinct. These two elements betray the influence of the kirtimukha on the actual 
lion. — Standing child. In Images Nos. 2, 3 and 6 the child standing to the left of the goddess 
and reaching for the bunch of mangoes is rendered in a rather uniform way. In Image No. 5 
the child does not stand straight but has its knees bent slightly. Probably the artist wanted to 
indicate that it is running towards its mother. In Image No. 4 the treatment is very different: 
The child is shown from the front and it is so small that it has to stretch its arm upwards to 
reach the mangoes at all. Strange to say the standing child of Image No. 2 has a bhamandala 
(hardly visible in Fig. 14). — Bunch of mangoes. In the case of Images Nos. 2, 5 and 6 the same 
formula was adopted. The rendering in Image No. 3 is clumsy or unfinished. No. 4 has a 
stylized version. The bunch of fruit and the circlet of curved leaves form two superimposed 
elements of similar character. The same motif appears in an indistinct form in the tree of this 
image. See Figs. 386-87. In Image No. 6 a second bunch of mangoes is held in the mis-shapen 
left hand. The child carried on the arm holds a mango-fruit in one hand and reaches for the 
ear-ornament of its mother with the other. In Nos. 2, 3 and 5 the rendering of the child is 
rather uniform. No. 6 deviates slightly. Here the artist attempted to show the bent left ‘arm 
of the goddess from its inner side, thereby causing it to appear unnaturally short. No. 4 
follows a formula of its own: The child sits on the arm instead of on the hip of its mother. — 
In Nos. 3 and 6 the bhamandala is missing. In No. 4 it is indicated by a thin line, and in Nos. 2 
and 5 it is represented by a flat disk. It can be said that in No. 6 the lower or rather inner edge 
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of the tree-top serves as a substitute for the true bhamandala. — Tree. In No. 5 the top of the 
tree consists of leaves, twigs, and fruit forming a whole, and only the additional elements 
(garland-bearers and miniature-Jina) are rendered as separate motifs. In Nos. 3 and 4 the top 
of the tree is not represented in a realistic way. Here the elements of the tree proper and the 
additional elements are juxtaposed in a heraldic manner. All the constituent parts are arranged 
on the same plane, and the top of the tree no longer forms the background for the additional 
elements. In No. 3 we have two stylized leaf-compositions, two garland-bearers, and a 
miniature-Jina with a back-plate. Image No. 4 employs bunches of mangoes according to.the 
formula already described above, four unidentified globular elements (Figs. 386-87), two 
garland-bearers, and a miniature-Jina with a back-plate. Nos. 2 and 6 occupy an intermediate 
position between Nos. 5 and 3/4. In the case of Images Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6 there is a gradual 
transition between the trunk of the tree (as it appears above the head of the goddess) and the 
branches. In the case of No. 4 however the trunk takes the shape of a stick on which the 
crown of the tree rests — as the parasol-top rests on the parasol-stick. — Miniature-Jina. 
The treatment of the Jina and of the elements connected with it varies noticeably. In all cases 
except Image No. 2 the Jina is seated on a lotus the petals of which are more or less clearly 
pointing downwards. But in No. 2 the carefully rendered petals are pointing upwards. This 
archaic formula recurs in the case of the seat-lotuses of two miniature-Jinas appearing on the 
broken early-medieval door-jamb mentioned in § 19. The treatment of the seat-lotus of 
Image No. 9 (§ 66) may also be compared. The size of the Jinas varies being particularly small 
in the case of Image No. 2 and especially large in the case of Image No. 3. — Bhdmandalas and 
back-plates of the miniature-Jinas. The back-slab is missing in No. 6; in Nos. 2 and 5 it takes the 
shape of a half-oval which extends beyond the Jina both above it and at the side. In No. 3 and 
4 we also have a half-oval but it is lying and projects only at the side. In these and in other 
cases (compare BANERJI, 8b: two figures to the upper right and left) there is no clear-cut line 
of demarcation between bhamandala and back-plate. That the back-plate serves virtually as a 
bhamandala is obvious in the case of No. 5 from its small size, and in the case of No. 3 from 
the radial hatching. In No. 2 a circular bhamandala is incised on the back-plate but this does 
not coincide with the back-plate in its entirety. No. 4 has no indication of the bhamandala at 
all. — Garland-bearers. The motif is more or less the same in Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6. It should how- 
ever be noticed that in No. 5 the garlands are adorned both at the ends and in the middle by 
lotus-blossoms and that the garland-bearers of No. 2 are provided with back-plates. Strange to 
say these back-plates are not employed to indicate clouds but take the shape of bhamandalas: 
The border is plain (and not scalloped) and the plate is decorated with a leaf-circlet. No. 4 
differs from the rest in so far as the figures are mainly shown from the front. 


§ 61. The character of the group is determined by the principle of differentiating the images 
by the employment of different formulas. It is therefore not possible to derive one image from 
the other, not to speak of a genealogy comprising all the five images. If an endeavour were 
made to group the images for this purpose the following would result. No. 4 would have to be 
excluded from the outset because it is too different from the rest. Nos. 2, 3 and 6 could be 
grouped together on account of the treatment of the head (including ornaments etc.) and of 
the armlets. But here No. 5 would have to be excluded. On the other hand Nos. 2 and 5 
coincide in the treatment of the child, of the loop-chain, and of the posture (including the 
anatomy) of the main-figure. In this way two groups would be created (2-3-6 and 2-5) and 


these would overlap at “2”. — However the unity of the group 2-3-6 is not only impaired by 
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the partial agreement between Nos. 2 and 5. Image No. 3 differs from 2 and 6 in so far as the 
body of the goddess is not rendered in a very happy way. The formula for the lion is also 
not the same as in the two other images. Conversely No. 6 differs from Nos. 2 and 3 on 
account of the clumsy rendering of the left arm of the goddess and by virtue of the worshipper 
on the face of the plinth. No. 2 differs from Nos. 3 and 6 not only in those points where it 
agrees with No. 5, but also with respect to the treatment of the cuffs and of the miniature- 
Jina. Let us now examine once more the pair 2-5. Ambika No. 2 differs (apart from the points 
of agreement with Nos. 3 and 6) from No. 5 infer alia on account of the posture of the child, 
of the shape of the bracelet, and of the missing pedestal-lotus. To all this must be added that, 
with respect to their size and their location in the garbhagrha, Nos. 2 and 5 on the one hand 
and Nos. 3 and 4 on the other belong together. 

Needless to say, nothing further will be gained from this type of investigation. We shall 
therefore restrict ourselves in future cases of this kind to mentioning “‘plus/minus-differences”’ 
and “form-differences”’ (§ 308). It is however not necessary to list these differences expressly in 
the case of our five Ambikas as the relevant data can easily be obtained from the description 
given above. See also § 98. 

The attributes of the goddess are the usual ones (children, lion etc.). We mentioned already 
that the pedestal-lotuses of Nos, 3, 5 and 6 are probably derived from the iconography of the 
Jina. The bunch of mangoes on the left arm of Ambika No. 6 is unexpected. This is perhaps 
due to the fact that a slight mishap occurred when the left arm was carved. The difference 
between large and small mangoes in the tree of No. 4 and the difference between plain (Nos. 2, 
3, 4, 6) and adorned (No. 5) garlands in the hands of the flying genii concerns only icono- 
graphy in its widest sense (§ 315). — Two earlier specimens of this iconographic type will be 
dealt with in the two following paragraphs. 


§ 62. “Indrani” in the veranda of Cave No. 33 at Ellora (Zrmmer, Pl. 243). This Ambika 
(in earlier literature erroneously identified as Indrani) and her partner face each other. They are 
carved in the walls of the narrower sides of the cave’s veranda'. For the context of the motif 
(Ambika-and-her-partner) the reader is referred to Fig. 333. — The iconography of the 
veranda-Ambika coincides but broadly with that of our five figures, but a comparison of the 
trees may be useful. As mentioned already, the treatment of the fruit is reminiscent of Deogarh 
Image No. 4 (see Figs. 386-87). Small animals (birds and monkeys) appear in the top of the 
tree — these are absent in the case of the Deogarh Ambikas. The other additional elements are 
detached from the top of the tree. This is true of the miniature-Jina which is very small (as in 
the case of Ambika No. 2) and which — following an old tradition (Bodhisattva-icono- 
graphy) — is represented immediately above the head. This is also true of two pairs of large 
birds (peacocks) appearing in the upper left and right corners of the niche. In this way the 
surface assigned to the top of the tree is completely occupied by fruit and foliage and not 
interrupted by other elements, as is the case with the Deogarh Ambikas Nos. 3 and 4. The arch 
formed by the lower side of the tree-top which results in the case of the later images in a 
halo-like niche is not yet very pronounced here. 


1 The same figures flank the entrance of the garbhagrha of the cave (ZIMMER, 244/46). The Ambika at this 
entrance can however be disregarded as its type differs considerably from that of the Deogarh Ambikas. 
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§ 63. The Ambika on the Gwalior Fort (Figs. 18-18 A). Ambika and her Partner are re- 
presented side by side. The result is that both are reminiscent of Paficika and Hariti. To my 
knowledge this is the only case of this kind (see again Fig. 333). The lion lies in a relaxed 
position below Ambika. In the photo at least its body has the appearence of an inarticulate 
mass from which the sharply chiselled seat-lotus emerges. Above the head of the lion the seat 
on which the right leg of the goddess rests is indicated. The following are reminiscent of our 
Ambika No. 5: upper hem of the dhoti, loop-chain, folds of the abdomen and of the neck, 
ear-rings, hair style, fillet placed well above the head, ornaments attached to the fillet, and 
treatment of the tree-top. Historically speaking, the goddess of Gwalior is almost exactly 
midway between the Ambika at Ellora and the Ambika No. 5 at Deogarh, which has preserved 
the stylistic tendencies of the earlier period better than Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 6. The lower side of the 
tree-top is already arched, but the flying genii — visible tokens of Ambika’s status as a 
member of the Jain pantheon — are not yet completely incorporated in the composition. 
They are treated as separate elements. In the case of the Gwalior image the tree-top becomes 
narrower at the centre above the head. This marks the beginning of the tendency to divide 
the tree-top into two bundles of foliage related in form to the double-leaf. This development is 
most evident in the case of some later Ambikds (see Fig. 120). This is but one of several 
features which show that the treatment of the Gwalior Ambika is less realistic than the treat- 
ment of the “Indrani” at Ellora (refer in this connection also to the stylization of the lion). — 
Dress and ornaments are rendered with extreme precision. These elements are however used 
but sparingly, and therefore the body comes into its own. — The Gwalior Ambika shows 
stylistic and iconographic relations with the seated goddesses on the outer walls of the old 
Jain temple at Gyaraspur (Maladevi Temple). Further stylistic observations in § 64 A. 


§ 64. In style, our Ambikas can be linked with some earlier images. We mention a Parvati 
in Cave No. 21 at Ellora (KrAmriscu, Art, Appendix, Fig. 10") and some goddesses from 
Kota which are now housed in the Gwalior Museum (Gwalior Report 1923/24, 4d). As com- 
pared with our Ambikas all these figures are more massive in form. Even then a number of 
features correspond. Above the waist the Parvati at Ellora is quite similar to our Ambikas Nos. 
2, 3and 5. Again the goddess at Ellora shows almost exactly the same features as the Deogarh 
Ambika No. 2. Like the two camara-bearers of the Large Santi, the five Ambikas are reminis- 
cent of the Gupta period without being particularly old. All these figures represent an idiom not 
as far removed from the Gupta style as the other varieties of the provincial style of that time. 


§ 64A. As in the case of the cimara-bearers we have to say a few words about these other 
varieties. We have already seen a contemporary idiom in the case of the Gwalior Ambika 
(iconographic comparison in § 63). Two further examples follow.The first is a female bust 
from Gwalior Fort (Asuron, 34 left). This bust corresponds to Ambika No. 5 in a number of 
points (ear-rings, eyes, position of the fillet) but it does not bear any special resemblance to our 
group. Remarkable is the lavish decoration of the bust. The details are rendered realistically 
but show the metallic precision which is so often found in our period. The foliate ornaments 
attached to the armlet are late in style. It matters little in this connection whether these were 
invented by the artist or reflect the art of the goldsmith. The idiom is similar to that of the 
Bodhisattva-torso from Sanchi (RowLAND, Art... of India, 95).— Tara in the Calcutta 


* Included only in the second edition of the book (1955). 
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Museum (Fig. 19). In its iconography this image is closely related to the female attendant- 
figures of the large Bodhisattva in Cave No. 90 at Kanheri (stylization of the dupatta and so 
on). The modelling of dress and ornaments is soft. These elements are neither over-emphasized 
nor diminished but occupy their rightful place in the composition. The rendering of the forms 
is realistic, and stylization in its narrowest sense is hardly noticeable. Geographically this 
image originates further to the east but difference is only one of idiom and not of style. 


ImaGeEs Nos. 8, 9, 9A, 10-12? 


§ 65. Seated Buddha (Image No. 8). Fig. 20. Wall-Section V, second image from the right. 
Post-Gupta. Buff sandstone. The face and the lower arms of the figure, and the edge of the 
parikara are severely damaged. Besides this the details of the image are completely obliter- 
ated. The impression is given that the piece has been lying in water for a considerable period. 
The numerous small holes in the surface are probably due to the fact that the stone contained 
materials which dissolved in the water. That the image shows the Buddha and not a Jina is 
established by four narrow ridges which run over the lower legs. They indicate the hems of 
the two garments of the Buddha (the outer ridges denoting the sanghati, and the inner ridges 
the antaravasaka). Compare the Gupta Buddha from Bodhgaya (AsHTon, Pl. 25). There the 
folded cloth below the calves is still visible but also diminished. — No inscription. 

The pedestal is meant to be viewed from all three sides. It is decorated with two pairs of 
corner-lions: Each pair has but one head and this appears at the corner. This motif recurs 
inter alia on the capitals of the Gupta temples at Tigawa and Sanchi. As in the case of all the 
earlier images the pedestal is low, and its face is not completely occupied by the lions. As 
these lion-motifs are shorter than in the following, i.e. in the early-medieval period (either by 
virtue of the anatomy of the animals or by virtue of their attitude), they do not occupy the 
whole panel but leave some space free in the middle. In our case, the vacant space in the middle 
is occupied by a dharmacakra (with ribbons), standing on a lotus-blossom and shown from 
the edge (see ZmmMER, 156). The pedestal is reminiscent of a Jina-image from Mathura 
(Smrrn, 94). It is however difficult to find a specific parallel for the main-figure; for all the 
contemporary Buddha- and Jina-images resemble each other more or less (to a somewhat 
greater extent than in the following, i.e. in the early-medieval period), but normally the sim- 
ilarity is not great enough to suggest a special connection. — The right hand of the Deogarh 
Buddha probably performed the abhaya-mudra while the left rested on the knee (formula of 
the Katra Buddha). The bhamandala is divided into three zones separated by bands, either 
plain or in bead-form. The three zones are from the centre outwards: a leaf-frieze, similar to 
the one which appears in the centre of the bhamandala of the Large Santi; a row of rosettes 
(compare ZIMMER, 100); a scalloped border, similar to the one in Image No. 9 (see below). 
The missing or damaged parikara-parts (throneframe-animals etc.) probably looked similar to 
the corresponding parts of the Buddha from Sarnath. 


§ 66. Post-Gupta Jina (Image No. 9). Fig. 21. Wall-Section XVI. The upper part of the back- 
wall and the heads of the camara-bearers have been extensively damaged. The greater part of the 
image is covered with lime which was washed away from the upper part of the wall by rain. 
The face of the main-figure is damaged but slightly. Light-red sandstone. No inscription. 


1 The six images (fragments) are not included in our system of styles and classes. 
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The pedestal is narrow and elongated. Its iconography differs from that of the pedestal of 
the seated Buddha: Lion-masks appear on its two ends and the centre is occupied by a dhar- 
macakra flanked by two seated miniature-Jinas. The dharmacakra resembles that below the 
Buddha but the lotus-blossom is missing. In the case of the left miniature-Jina the upper arms 
are vertical and para/lel to the sides of the chest. In the case of the right Jina they are at an 
angle. The pedestals of the Mankuwar Buddha (CoomARAswamy, Fig. 162) and of a Rsabha- 
image from Mathura (SHAn, S/adies, Fig. 27) follow similar formulas. But in the first case 
the dharmacakra is seen from the face, and both images have complete lions (seen from the 
front) instead of mere lion-masks. However a lion-mask is only an abbreviated rendering of a 
lion shown from the front. After the Gupta period the lions shown from the front were 
normally replaced by lions shown from the side. — In contradistinction to our Buddha the 
Jina does not sit on the pedestal itself but on a lotus, the petals of which point upwards 
(compare the Jina above Ambika No. 2, p. 80). The stalk belonging to the lotus-blossom is 
missing. The formula of the lotus-blossom recurs on a Jina-image in the Lakhnau Museum 
(Berlin KH 41 [1]) and on a seated Buddha in the British Museum (R. CHANDA, Medieval 
Indian Sculpture in the Brit. Mus., P\. 6)'. The body of the Jina appears “boneless” (compare the 
similar treatment of the calves in the case of the seated Buddha). The similarity with a con- 
temporary seated Jina-image on a caumukha in the Mathura Museum is also remarkable and 
cannot be due to mere coincidence (Fig. 22). On both images the soles of the feet are represent- 
ed in such a way that they face the viewer. — The bhamandala of our image shows the leaf- 
circlet with squarish leaves that we are familiar with from the Large Santi and the seated 
Buddha. The diameter is small. It resembles certain Akota bhamandalas as regards size and 
decoration (SHan, Ako/a, 62, 64, 66, and 69). As far as they are preserved, the cimara-bearers 
are reminiscent of the corresponding figures in a Jina-image from Mathura belonging to the 
Gupta period (SHan, Studies, 25). In that case the attitude, the modelling of the upper part of 
the body, the single necklace, the plain armlet, and the linga are quite similar. But in contra- 
distinction to the Mathura Jina the scarfs are not depicted in a realistic way: they are divided 
up by vertical grooves and by horizontal cross-hatching between each pair of grooves. 


§ 67. Of Image No. 9A only the head has been preserved (Fig. 26). It can be compared with 
a Gupta head which appears on p. 49 of RowLanp, The Evolution of the Buddha Image. The 
fragment is approximately 8” in height. The possibility that the head belonged to a Buddha 
image cannot be ruled out (as we do not know the condition of the site in those early days). 
But there is no evidence to support such an assumption. 

Three later images (belonging to the early-medieval period) can be connected with Images 
Nos. 8 and 9 on account of the shape of their pedestals. Image No. 10 (Fig. 25) is only pre- 
served as a fragment (crossed legs of a seated Jina on a pedestal); it belongs to Wall- 
Section II. The lions on the left and on the right sides of the pedestal are not depicted in full. 
The artist only showed the masks with the crossed front-legs underneath, but not the chest 
(compare MAST 55, Pl. 47a: Paharpur). The centre of the pedestal is occupied by a dhar- 
macakra provided with a single pair of vertical ribbons (formula of Images Nos. 8 and 9). It 
is flanked by Ambika (to the left) and her partner (to the right). The two figures occupy the 
place assigned in the case of the post-Gupta Jina (No. 9) to two miniature-Jinas and in the 
case of the Mankuwar Buddha (CoomaRaswamy, Fig. 162) to two miniature-Buddhas. 


* Here the lotus takes the shape of a “vigvapadma” with a second row of petals pointing downwards. 
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The dharmacakra stands on a small plinth consisting of two tiers (compare Zrmer, 102). 

The seated Jina-image No. 11 (Fig. 24) also belongs to Wall-Section II. In this case, only the 
head of the main-figure is missing. Traces of lateral strands remaining on the shoulders reveal 
that the image represents the first Jina Rsabha. The pedestal carries a short inscription and 
follows the later formula; for the dharmacakra is placed directly on the foot-band, and it is 
furthermore flanked by two lions shown from the side and facing the viewer (Fig. 140 etc.). 
Moreover the dharmacakra-ribbons are doubled and they slant. Image No. 11 is related to 
the earlier Images Nos. 9 and 10 only by virtue of the fact that a miniature-figure is represented 
to the left and to the right of the dharmacakra (Ambika and her partner, as in Image No. 10, 
but with changed places). There is only one more instance at Deogarh where figures are re- 
presented between the dharmacakra and the lions (Fig. 137). Two other rare features of our 
image are the representation of festoons etc. below the band marking the upper edge of the 
pedestal and the treatment of the double-leaf. — In Nos. 8,9 and 10, 11 the throne-top is still 
incomplete as compared with the later images. We meet two motifs at the most, i.e. a plain 
band with cushion or lotus, or with nothing upon it. 

Image No. 12 (Fig. 27) is a caturviméSatipatta. It originally consisted of six rows of seated 
miniature-Jinas (one row above the other, four Jinas in each row). The four top-most rows 
and the upper edge of the second row from bottom are all that has come down to us, The slab 
stands in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. Each of the sixteen remaining Jinas has a com- 
paratively rich parikara. Above the pedestals the miniature images are practically identical, 
but the elements on the pedestal (two lions, flanking a dharmacakra or a lotus) follow different 
formulas which are employed without any system. In fifteen cases out of sixteen the lions are 
shown from the side (early-medieval formula), but in one case they are shown from the front 
(bottom right of the fragment) and here the representation of the two animals follows the old 
formula (compare Image No. 10). The motif in the centre appears in four different forms. In 
six cases a halved lotus-blossom is represented below the band marking the upper edge of the 
pedestal (this half-blossom is similar to the pedestal-lotus of the standing images); three 
chains or ribbons are suspended from the blossom. In one case a complete lotus-blossom is 
shown which, like a dharmacakra, stands on a small pedestal. In seven cases we have a dhar- 
macakra with pedestal, and in “wo cases a dharmacakra without pedestal. The two lotus-for- 
mulas have not been met with previously. The complete blossom can be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the dharmacakra shown from the face (compare the medieval specimen at Budhi 
Chanderi shown in Fig. 383). A parallel to the halved blossom is found at Akota (SHAH, 
Akota, 58, 60, 61). There, however, the three chains or ribbons are missing, and the halved 
blossoms lie on a carpet. The chains are reminiscent of the three chains suspended from the 
mouth of a kirtimukha (see Fig. 240). 

It is exceptional that so many different formulas for one and the same motif are found on 
the same piece (two lion-formulas, two dharmacakra-formulas, and two lotus-formulas). Our 
slab is therefore an excellent example of partial differentiation (§ 304). Besides, the caturvim- 
Satipatta is an example of what we call “pseudo-differentiation in rows” (§ 294 end). 


Two Ricu Imaczs (Nos. 13 and 14)! 
§ 68. Main idol of Temple No. 15 (Image No. 13). Figs. 23 and 28-31. The image belongs to 


* Nos. 13 and 14 belong to the Throne-Frame Class. 
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the Throne-Frame Class of the Drum-Leaf Style (§ 147). It covers the entire rear-wall of the 
garbhagrha of Temple No. 15 and is framed at the sides by two pilasters (Fig. 28). The image 
is 5'6” wide and 9’ high. It reaches up to the ceiling. The main-figure is a seated Jina 3’4” 
high. As there is no cihna nor any other clue we cannot identify the Jina. From the point of 
view of composition, the image falls into three horizontal zones, the intermediate one reaching 
from the cushion below to the drummer above. Again we can distinguish between five vert- 
ical zones, a wider zone in the centre and two narrower zones at the sides. The vertical division 
is more pronounced in the “intermediate horizontal zone” than above or below it. From the 
point of view of construction we have to distinguish between at least five different pieces: the 
two horizontal zones above and below, the central portion of the intermediate horizontal 
zone, and the lateral portions (pilasters and throneframe-animals) of the intermediate hori- 
zontal zone. The image consists of light fine-grained sandstone. It is in an excellent state of 
preservation. Slight damage to the head (nose, mouth, left ear) has been made good. Other- 
wise no damage has taken place, except to the figures on the backs of the large elephants (in 
the central field), to the drummer, and to the garland-bearing couples. There is no inscrip- 
tion on the image. 


§ 69. The brone consists of a bar (with knobs on both ends), a blanket, a cushion, a second 
blanket (with a kind of seat-lotus carved on it), a dharmacakra (obviously only provided with 
a single pair of ribbons running upwards), and of two lions following the usual formula. It 
would appear that this treatment of the throne is in its main features typical of Northern 
India and originated in the post-Gupta period (see Fig. 22 and Smrru, Pl. 90, Fig. 3; Pl. 94). 
None of the parallels quoted show all the sub-motifs of the throne found in our image. But 
they also do not show any features which are not contained in Image No. 13. Consisting as it 
does of five sub-motifs the throne-top of Image No. 13 is almost overloaded. — The uppet 
throne-blanket lying on the cushion is without parallel. The rosette (reminiscent of the seat- 
lotus) is similar to the halved rosette on the blanket of some Jina-images from Akota (SHAH, 
Akota, Pl. 58, 60 f.). The lower throne-blanket is decorated with leaf-circlet, bead-border etc. 
and does not show any special features. But on the upper blanket and on the cushion very 
delicate floral motifs can be observed which are in form and technique reminiscent of the de- 
corations on the bhamandala (twigs and flowers). The representation is possibly inspired by 
contemporary cloth patterns. The rosette referred to above is also carved in this way. — 
Ambika and her Partner. The iconography resembles that of the Akota Jinas (SHAH, Afo/a, 
22 etc.). There are however some minor differences. The money-bag in the left hand of the 
partner can be easily recognized as such, the figures have exchanged places, anda double-leaf is 
shown above each. The vahanas (lion and elephant) which are shown at Ellora (ZIMMER, 
242-243, 244) and in the case of some Western Indian bronzes (SHan, Akosa, 49 etc.) are 
missing. It would appear that the elephant was portrayed nowhere in Central India. Whether 
the same applies to Ambika (i.e. to the Ambika who is represented along with the partner) is 
hard to say. Strangely enough in the Jina-images of Central India known to me, Ambika is 
never depicted along with the lion, though the animal is almost invariably present in the in- 
dependent Ambika-images found in this region. To sum up, the iconography is as follows: 
On the left, Ambika (bunch of mangoes/child, double-leaf); on the right, the partner (fruit/ 
money-bag, double-leaf). Both figures are seated on cushions. The closest iconographic 
parallel is supplied by a bronze image from Chahardi (SHAH, Akota, 7). In the case of the 
partner of Image No. 13 the strand-circle is unexpected. It was taken over from the icono- 
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graphy of the god Kubera who is similar in appearance. Compare the two Kubera-images in 
the Gwalior Museum: Kubera from Tumain (Gwalior 1759) and Kubera from Badoh 
(Gwalior 1762). — A tritirthika is shown above each of the two figures described. In both 
panels the seated Jina is provided with a double-leaf. The hair of the six miniature-figures 
consists of parallel strands, not of curls as in the case of the main-figure. It seems that tritir- 
thikas came into use in the early-medieval period. They are quite common in Western Indian 
bronzes. — The architectural frame consists of two pillar-compositions crowned by miniature- 
Sikharas. An arch-like garland connects the two sikharas so that the frame takes on the ap- 
pearance of a gate (torana-image). The garland emerges from the mouths of two makara- 
protomai attached to the bases of the sikharas on their inner sides. For an earlier and more 
realistic rendering of this motif refer to Zimmer, 219 (= Coomaraswamy, Yaksas II, 22). The 
decorative use of the sikharas is derived from door-frames where they may well crown the 
door-jambs. The reader is referred to the Caturbhuja-temple at Gwalior (samvat 932) where 
the sikharas of the door-frame show a similar design (Fig. 382). The camara-bearers are carved 
on the two lateral panels and thereby resemble the figures appearing on the pilasters which 
frame the door-jambs in the case of certain temples (temple at Kuchdon, p. 30). A very remote 
parallel to the architectural frame as a whole is furnished by a bronze from Vasantgarh 
(Lalit Kala 1/2, Pl. 16 left). Stylistically the pillars are midway between those of Temple No. 
12 and the pillars on the outer walls of the Siva-temple at Terahi. For the palmyra-capital 
(appearing only on the right pillar-composition) compare Figs. 317-19, 322-23. As could be 
expected, the capital represents the same stage in the development of the motif as the specimen 
from the same temple depicted in Fig. 319. In the case of the left pillar-composition the two 
top-most members (just below the sikhara) are plain. Obviously they are not original. — The 
camara-bearers ate comparatively small (the other extreme is found e.g. at Sirpur, see Dixsurr, 
52-53). In a number of iconographic details the ciamara-bearers resemble the attendant- 
figures of the Large Santi. The features and hand-attributes differ however. One hand holds a 
camara pointing downwards, while the other is placed against the thigh (thigh-posture). The 
posture of the bodies is symmetrical as in the case of the Large Santi, but the hands and att- 
tributes are identical (camara to the left/thigh-posture to the right). — Four throneframe- 
animals. {n contradistinction to the standard-formula (found in the case of the Large Santi etc.) 
a lion-protome is intercalated between the elephant and the vy4la. In the case of Image No. 147 
(Fig. 141) which also belongs to the Throne-Frame Class (placed against the right-hand wall of 
the porch, Temple No. 15) a complete lion takes the place of the protome. But there the elephant 
(or elephant-protome) is missing so that we have only three throneframe-animals as usual. Floral 
motifs as they appear on the chest and on the tail of the vyala can be traced back to the Gupta 
period (Zmmer, 102: Buddha from Sarnath). The vyalas resemble those of the Large Santi, 
but they are “‘tenser” and more stylized, thereby heralding the approaching medieval period. 
— The main-figure. Every visitor is struck by its similarity with the Buddha from Sarnath. 
There are of course a number of major and minor differences between the Jina and the Buddha. 
Apart from the fact that the Jina is undressed and the Buddha dressed we mention only the 
postures of the hands, the treatment of the eyes, and the treatment of the usnisa. Nevertheless 
there is enough agreement to suggest some direct connection. As in the case of the Large 
Santi, no attributes etc. are attached to the body (§ 52). — The formula of the bhamandala is 
otherwise unknown in Central India: It consists mainly of a large circle of flames bordered on 
its inner side by beads. This treatment is well-known from Eastern Indian art(BANERjJI, Pl. 69b; 
BANERJEA, Pl. 46,4). The inner surface of the bhamandala is cross-hatched and decorated with 
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nine floral motifs (buds and blossoms which are arranged ina circle). Compare the upper throne- 
blanket and the cushion. — The three paraso/-tops have the following decoration (from top to 
bottom): leaf-frieze with broad petals, cross-hatching, leaf-circlet with narrow petals. Prob- 
ably there is some connection with the decoration of the parasol-tops of the Large Santi, — 
The drummer is shown from the front (as in the case of the Large Santi) but only in the form 
of a protome. The face has been cut off. — Double-/eaf. On either side of the drummer five 
leaves are depicted. They are similar to the leaves of the Large Santi, but the “knot” at the 
upper end of the stalk is reduced still farther (compare the palmyra-motif on the corbel of 
the right-hand pillar-composition of our image, where the knot has become quite faint). The 
arrangement of the leaves is more vivid and less stereotyped than in the case of the Large 
Santi. — G'arland-bearing couples. The male figures on the inner side carry garlands in both hands. 
The female figures on the outer side carry baskets (meant for flowers). The basket has been 
broken off in the case of the right-hand figure. The left-hand female places her left hand on the 
shoulder of the male. The attitudes of these elegant figures are more or less conventional, but 
cannot be described with any degree of accuracy on account of the bad state of preservation. 
Two ornaments deserve special notice. In the left ear of the right-hand female figure there 
appears a peg. This recurs e.g. ina Parvati from Bhanpur (post-Gupta image showing Siva 
and Parvati; Bhopal, 121/53-54). Furthermore the two right-hand figures wear on their left 
arms armlets which consist of rings with a large jewel. This type of armlet is also worn by a 
Siva from Malaheda (Siva-Parvati-image of the Gupta period, Bhopal, 118/54). The back- 
plates of the two couples have scalloped borders and can therefore clearly be recognized as 
clouds. The two garland-bearing couples are very spirited and can be counted amongst the 
finest parts of the composition. The relief is remarkably high, which is also the case with the 
elephants immediately above the couples. — These large elephants tesemble those of the Large 
Santi (§ 57, Panel no. 19) and in particular those of the fragmentary Image No. 14. The ele- 
phants of Images Nos. 13 and 14 are noteworthy for the careful rendering of the saddles, 
saddle girths (and necklaces — these are however not found in the case of No. 14). In contra- 
distinction to certain later images the elephants of Nos. 1, 13, and 14 do not hold pitchers in 
their trunks. In the case of Image No. 13 the riders (three on each animal) have been destroyed 
almost completely (refer also to §72). — [As far as they appear within the arch-like garland, 
the elements to be described below form the second parikara-top (compare § 57, Panels 17, 
20, 21). There is some similarity between the lower and the upper parikara-tops but this is not 
very pronounced.] — The single garland-bearers. The distortion of the bodies is remarkable even 
by the standards of contemporary art. It must however be born in mind that the twist of the 
bodies is partly due to the particular “perspective” employed by the artist. Both figures carry 
together one garland, a feature which recurs at Deogarh only in the case of the medieval 
Jina-image No. 242 (Fig. 204). — A miniature-Jina (seated on a vi§vapadma) is placed in the 
inverted arch formed by the garland which is carried by the two single garland-bearers. It is 
exceptional in contemporary and earlier art to finda miniature-Jina above a Jina ora miniatute- 
Buddha above a Buddha. One such instance is met with in Cave No. 3 at Kanheri. Here a tiny 
miniature-Buddha is represented over the colossal standing Buddha-image on the left side of 
the veranda (FrépERIc, L’Jnde, Pl. 135). — The pairs of hovering genii (without garland) corre- 
spond to the garland-bearing couples below. The difference regarding the hands is noticeable. 
Here the male figures appearing on the inner sides fold their hands. The female figures (on the 
outer sides) hold their dupattas “fluttering in the wind” (compare § 57, Panel no. 15). The 


attitude of the women follows the Badami-formula while the legs of the men are outstretched; — 
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normally, in the case of a male genius one leg is bent. See Fig. 313. — The small elephants 
immediately above the two couples are shown from the side, but their heads are turned towards 
the viewer. [End of the description of the upper parikara-top.] — Elephants on triple lotuses 
appear in the angles formed by the large garland and the miniature-sikharas. These elephants 
carry three riders and have no pitchers in their trunks (compare the elephants of the lower 
parikara-top). It is not uncommon that figures depicted in the parikara-top or immediately 
below it sit or stand on lotus-blossoms the stalks of which extend down to the foot of the 
image. The abhiseka-elephants which stand on lotus-blossoms and which pour water over 
the main-figure are the best known examples. A fairly close parallel to our motif is furnished 
by a Siva-Parvati image from Padhavli (Fig. 381). On the left side of the Deogarh image there 
appears a triple lotus carrying an elephant with a single rider (probably Indra on Airavata). 
— Figures on the outer sides of the miniature-Sikharas. To the left and to the right there appears a 
female figure standing on a corbel projecting from the image at the height of the foot of the 
Sikhara. The woman on the left grasps the end of the dupatta with her right hand, while the 
left hand holds a mirror. The raised right hand of the woman on the right apparently supports 
a lotus, and she holds a camara in her left hand (pointing downwards). 


§ 70. As in the case of the cimara-bearers of Image No. 1 and of the Ambikas Nos. 2-6 we 
shall now examine images which are similar in their iconographic type but differ in respect 
of idiom. They are however simpler, as images showing the same degree of complexity as 
No. 13 are rare in contemporary art. 

Jina-image from Gwalior Fort (now in the Gwalior Museum). Fig. 32. As is the case with 
Image No. 13 (and No. 1) no attributes etc. are attached to the body of the Jina. Both images 
have miniature-sikharas on lateral pilasters and both show single garland-bearers (carrying 
together one garland) and garland-bearing couples. But instead of Ambika and her partner 
there appear individual attendants to the left and to the right of the throne, on the pilasters the 
Navagrahas are represented, and the upper part of the image takes the shape of the normal 
parikara-top. Though somewhat less complex the Gwalior image can also be called a “lux- 
uriant” composition. But in contradistinction to Image No. 13, where the elements are 
arranged on a grand scale, the artist of the Gwalior image made no attempt to avoid the 
impression of a horror vacui. Moreover the architectural element is more pronounced and the 
details are often reduced to incised lines (e.g. in the case of the mukutas and of the garland). 
The artist has produced everywhere sharp edges and patterns rendered with metallic precision. 
As in the case of many other contemporary images the garments and the flesh of the bodies do 
not come into their own. 

Jina from Kaushambi(now in the Allahabad Museum). Fig. 33. The heads of the main-figure 
and of the camara-bearers have been cut off, and minor damage has been done to other parts 
of the composition. On the other hand the smooth surface has been well preserved in the case 
of those sections which are still intact. The crescent-cihna (hardly to be recognized in Fig. 33) 
appears on the central petal of the seat-lotus, showing that the Jina represented is Candra- 
prabha (8th Jina). As in the case of Image No. 13, Ambika and her partner are depicted to the 
left and to the right of the throne. The execution is careful but the number of elements shown 
is not above average. In contradistinction to the Gwalior image the accent is on the bodies 
rather than on the decorative and architectural elements. Likewise it is the soft elements and 
not the hard ones which predominate here. The slim, effeminate bodies of the camara-bearers 
deserve special attention. The anatomical type can be traced back to the Gupta period 
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(MaRSHALL/Foucuer, Sdfichi, Vol. II, Pl. 70: northern and western Buddha of Stiipa No. 1). 
The shoulders are however broader in the case of the cdmara-bearers at Sanchi. The image 
from Kaushambi and the Image No. 13 have little in common; but in both cases the surface is 
smooth and the horror vacui is avoided. 


§ 71. The composition of Image No. 13 is not additive (as that of No. 1) but all its parts are 
fused into a whole. This is seen for example in the unbroken horizontal and vertical divisions. 
Thus the pilasters are continued by the miniature-sikharas above and by the tritirthikas below 
(only the panels with Ambika and her partner project outwards). Similarly we find that the 
elements of the two parikara-tops are arranged in layers placed one above the other. Com- 
positional principles of this kind are normal in the medieval period but rarely anticipated in 
the early-medieval period. In the case of the Large Santi all the dividing lines were broken. — 
As observed already, the horror vacui is absent or moderate. Note in particular that the main- 
figure is not jammed between the minor figures but placed against the background of a 
comparatively large plain surface. Thereby the parikara becomes a true frame which is not 
fused with the actual image. The relief of the composition is high and the throneframe- 
animals are even modelled in the round. On the one hand the figures stand out from the back- 
wall, and on the other they do not appear to be firmly attached to their bases: neither do they 
rest with their full weight on their respective supports, nor are the supports themselves 
particularly solid. The impression of weight is also relieved by undercutting (for the 
opposite tendency see SHAH, Aosta, 40 and 60). The taper of the upper parikara-top (i the 
arch) and the inward slant of the figures in the upper part of the image add to the upwards 
sweep of the composition. The inward slant is already found in Gandhara (MARSHALL, 
Buddhist Art of Gandbéra, 1960, Pl. 83) and continues right up into the medieval period 
(ZIMMER, 197 and 387). The slant does however not denote an upward movement but results 
from the fact that the minor figures are turned in adoration towards the main-figure. 

As in the case of other early-medieval images the different parts of the composition are not 
uniform as regards quality. The lions are executed in a cursory fashion, and the decoration on 
the lower blanket is much less delicate than that on the cushion and the upper blanket. — 
The rendering of the double-leaves and of the palmyra-design (above the right pillar) suggest 
that Image No. 13 is somewhat later than the Large Santi. 


§ 72. Isolated parikara-top (Image No. 14). Figs. 34-35. The fragment stands near the Shrine 
No. 12 F. Other parts of the image could not be traced. That the fragment belonged to a 
Jina-image (and not to a Buddha-image) can be seen from the iconography. In all probability 
the image was seated. The piece bears no inscription; as a matter of fact it would be surprising 
to find an inscription on this part of the image. The parikara-top is tolerably well preserved. 
It consists of blackish sandstone. A photo reproduced by Stella Kramrisch (Hindu Temple, 55) 
shows the upper part of the middle section. 

The miniature-Sikharas appearing on the left and right sides of the fragment show that the 
architectural frame of the image was similar to that of Image No. 13 and of the Gwalior Jina. 
The parasol-tops are smaller than those of the preceding image. The attitude of the drummer 
which is depicted as a complete figure can best be seen in the photo published by Stella 
Kramrisch. The shape of the double-leaf appearing at the height of the drummer’s hands is 
about the same as in Image No. 13. The upper part of the space between the parasols etc. on 
the one hand and the two miniature-sikharas on the other is occupied by two elephants, each 
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carrying three riders (compare Images Nos. 1 and 13). The riders are fairly well preserved. 
The central rider holds in both cases a staff-like object in one hand (i.e. in the hand turned 
towards the viewer). This is probably an echo of the Indra-on-Airavata-motif, the staff 
standing for Indra’s thunderbolt. Below each elephant’s trunk there appear two geese carry- 
ing together a garland in their beaks. On the right side this motif has been extensively dam- 
aged. The geese-motif is occasionally met with in Central India on lower door-jambs (Fig. 13, 
geese with garland above the male figure to the left). Its employment in the parikara-top is 
however unconventional. The space below the elephants is occupied by garland-bearing 
couples. The couple on the left differs from that on the right. This is an unexpected violation 
of the symmetry normally observed in this part of the composition. As usual the male figures 
appear on the inner sides. They are in this case much larger than the female ones. Each male 
figure holds a garland in its hands (on the right side the garland has disappeared). The attitude 
of the right-hand figure is reminiscent of the attitude of a garland-bearer on a partially 
preserved parikara-top from Mathura’. The left-hand figure with its raised buttocks borders 
on the grotesque. The hair of both figures takes the shape of a strand-circle, and this feature 
recurs in the case of the left-hand garland-bearer (the only one extant) of the Berlin fragment. 
The attitude of the female figures (the one on the right being damaged) cannot be described 
with any degree of certainty. The leaf-frieze and bead-border along the upper edge of the 
parikara must belong to the bhamandala (in certain cases the upper segment of the bhaman- 
dala is isolated from the rest, see e.g. Fig. 84). The design is reminiscent of that of the bhaman- 
dala of the Berlin fragment. — The Images Nos. 13 and 14 as well as the Berlin fragment are 
more or less contemporary (middle of the ninth century A.D.). 


THe DousBLe-SNAKE Group (Nos. 15-21) 


§ 73. The group is comprised of seven colossal standing Jinas consisting of pale sandstone. 
They are arranged in the pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12 along the western outer walls 
of the garbhagrha (see Fig. 393). Some of the images reach to the ceiling. The group belongs 
to the Fair Class (§§ 109 foll.). Like the other images of this class the members of our group 
have been reproduced without exception (either in full or in part). See Figs. 36-44. In the main, 
damage has occurred to the mouths, noses, and hood-circles of the main-figures. The cihnas 
are not only missing (as everywhere at Deogarh) in the case of the Parsvas (Nos. 15, 17, 18, 19, 
21) but also in the case of the two non-Parsvas (Nos. 16 and 20). Image No. 20 has strands 
(and lateral strands), whereas all the other images are provided with curls. All the images 
have inscriptions on the pedestals (Fig. 45) but the inscription of No. 20 consists only of three 
illegible aksaras. All the images are monolithic. The height is as follows: 7’6” (No. 15), 
9’11” (No. 16), 10’2” (No. 17), 7/11” (No. 18), 10’7” (No. 19), 7’5” (No. 20), 8’4” (No. 21). 


§ 74. We shall deal with the inscriptions first. The text given below reproduces the original 
as faithfully as possible. Damaged aksaras are put in round brackets. In many cases an aksara is 
well preserved and carefully incised but difficult to read because its form deviates from 
the norm. In this case too we use round brackets (if necessary with the observation “well 
preserved but difficult to read”). The square brackets have been used where broken or oblit- 


1 It formerly formed part of the Berlin collection but has now disappeared. See H. HARTEL, Indische Skulp- 
turen, I, Berlin 1960, Pl. 24. 
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erated aksaras were supplied on account of the context (brackets were used in the main accord- 
ing to K. L. Janert’s editions). Corrections of the actual text as found on the stone have been 
added wherever necessary (after the text). Aksaras which could not be restored have been 
indicated by hyphens. A hyphen is also used where only the consonant of the aksara is illegible 
but then the following vowel is placed immediately after it. In the case of gaps occurring in 
verses we have indicated whether the missing syllables are long or short. The symbol which 
resembles the figure “9” in the Nagari-script (and which introduces many inscriptions) has 
been rendered by the word “‘siddham’’ which is not translated into English. If an inscription 
consists only of names with or without pranamati — bows before (the Jina) — or if it is con- 
fused (or incomplete) no translation is given. 


§ 75. INscRIPTIONS ON IMAGE No. 15 


Line 1 Bhida-putrasya Da (lha)sya Jina-Sasana-(bh)avitasya Nagendra- 

2 gotra (this is followed by about 12 aksaras, most of them illegible) 

3 yam (belongs perhaps to the second line) 
Between go- and -/ra there appears a right angle identical with the top and right-hand side of 
a square. Compare for line 1 the names Bhiida, Dahala (or Dahiala) mentioned in the Index of 
MIRASHI. 


1 §ri-Madhavadeva 


INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 16. 
siddham $ri-Madhavadevacaryasya 
Sisyanam vi - dhakaro 


- - ti stambha - 
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INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 17 (Fig. 45 top) 
1 siddham bhadra(m) bhiiyaj Jin(e)ndrana(m) sasanaya mahaujas(e) | kuvadi-matta- 


matamga-paksa-kumbha-vi- 

2 bhedine || §riman Madhavadevakhya acaryah prathito bhivi | moksa-margopadesena 
bhavya- 

3 (ste)na prabodhitah || Dhannana-vanijo (?) namna sisyas tasya guror matah | 
dharmmiko dana-vi- 

4 khyato bhakto so guru-pijane || tasya patrav aja(ye)tam Prag(v)ata-k(u)la-bhiisano 
|| Gam- 


5 gakaé Sivadeva(é ca pra)siddhau dharmma-tad-gatau || Jina-[bimbam idam] - - bhratr- 

6 bhyam karitam subham (this is followed by a few aksaras which could not be read). 
The “e”’ of s¢ in line 2 is written in the prsthamatra way. In line 4 an aksara added subsequently 
below the line has been read as the ye of a/dyetam. To the lower left of the inscribed surface a 
small crack runs over line 5. The greater part of line 6 is missing because the lower edge of 
the pedestal is damaged. — Read bhivi (line 2), piitran (line 4; the spelling patra with “a” 
recurs in the unpublished inscription 16, 13a), and bhasanau (line 4). The mis-spelling dharmmika 
(instead of dharmika) is fairly common (MoNtER-WILLIAMS S.V.). 
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“siddham. Salutation to the powerful doctrine of the Jinas which splits the foreheads! 
(arguments) of the ruttish elephants (heretics). The acarya Madhavadeva was famous on 
earth. He enlightened the bhavya souls? by expounding the path to liberation. He had a 
disciple called Dhannana, a merchant (?) who was a pious man well known for his liberality 
and devoted to his guru. Dh. had two sons, Gangika and Sivadeva, ornaments of the Prag- 
vata-clan (see § 76), well knownand most pious. They caused this fine Jina-image to be made...” 


INSCRIPTIONS ON IMAGE No. 18. 


1 bhadra(m bh)iiyaj Jinendr(anam) sasanaya mahau- 

2 jase| kuvadi-matta-matamga-paksa-kumbha-vibhedine 

3 $riman (Na) - - nandy-akhya carya prathito bhuvi | 
After the (Va) of line 3 there is a hole in the stone which the inscription avoided. Except for 
the name in line 3 which is only preserved in part this inscription is identical with the first 
one and a half slokas of the previous one. 
Line 1 siddham Suka-putra Jiseka Thauka Dehatena 

2 Jina-bimba karitam gubham || tha 
The symbol rendered by siddham takes the shape of an “#” (BUHLER, Tafeln, V 3 IV etc.). The 
reading Thduka in the first line is open to doubt; what we expect is a kinship-term, but this is 
not borne out by the text. One or two aksaras added subsequently seem to appear below the 
word Thdauka. 


INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 19. 


1 siddham $ri- ---------- 

Oe ee ees 
All the aksaras are well-preserved but illegible. It would appear that aksaras 1, 8 and 9 in the 
second line were added subsequently. 


INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 20. 


1 --- (well-preserved but illegible) 


INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 21 (Fig. 45 bottom) 


1 Ettabha-putra(sya) Gana- 

2 deva(sya) pratimeya(m) || 
“This is the image of Ganadeva, the son of Ettabha” (i.e. this is the image caused to be made 
by G.). Three aksaras after the word Gana- in the first line have been obliterated (obviously 
by the sculptor himself). In both lines the aksara sya looks like yo. The form of the aksara fra 
in the first line is unconventional (compare line 4 of the inscription on Image No. 17, the 
second inscription of Image No. 18, and the unpublished inscription of Image No. 74): The 
abbreviated “r” is placed below the complete letter “‘?’’. 


? literally: frontal globes on the foreheads. 
2 i.e. the souls destined for liberation. 
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§ 76. The first inscription on Image No. 18 is identical with the beginning of the inscription 
on Image No. 17. The inscriptions on the Images Nos. 15, 16, and 17 have the name Madha- 
vadeva in common. Except for the inscription on Image No. 15, Madhavadeva has been given 
the title acarya. A further acarya is mentioned in the first inscription on Image No. 18, but there 
only the second part of the name (-nandi) has been preserved. It is unlikely that the names of 
the monks who consecrated the images were omitted in more or less detailed inscriptions as 
they appear on Images Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 18. We may therefore safely assume that Madhava- 
deva and -nandi were the two Acaryas who consecrated the Images Nos. 15-18, perhaps the 
whole group 15-21. The inscription on Image No. 17 indicates a connection between the 
donor and the consecrating monk: Madhavadeva was the spiritual teacher of the father of the 
two donors. 

Ganadeva (No. 21) is at least in this context a secular name. A donor called Ganadeva occurs 
in inscription no. 24 of Vinayasagaras collection (p. 4). The Pragvata caste is called “kula” 
(our inscription on Image No. 17, line 4), “vam§a” (VINAYASAGARA, no. 29, p. 5: “‘Sri- 
Prigvata-vaméiya”), “jfiati’” (ViNAYASAGARA, no. 95, p. 15: “Pragvata-jnatiya”’). Johrapurkar 
has discussed the connections of castes like Pragvata (Parval, Porval), Humbada etc. with the 
various orders of the Digambaras (p. 12 f.). — The Nagendra-gotra of No. 15 has of course 
nothing to do with the Nagendra-gaccha of the Svetambara Church (compare GufRINOT, 
p. 61 etc.). The second inscription on Image No. 18 contains obviously the donors’ names, 
which would have appeared at the end of the first inscription on the same image if this had 
been completed on the model of the inscription on Image No. 17. Why the inscription 
remained incomplete is not at all clear. 


§ 77. In many early-medieval inscriptions at Deogarh one and the same letter is rendered in 
different forms(cf. A. H. Dant, passim). Often earlier and later forms(proto-Nagariand Nagari) 
are found side by side. We shall deal with this phenomenon in a purely descriptive way, 
mentioning only cases where the lack of uniformity is particularly conspicuous. The question 
whether divergent forms are contemporaneous or of different age and whether certain doub- 
lets are conventional or invented by the sculptor is here only of secondary importance. 

The second inscription of Image No. 18 (no photo) has three varieties of the “k”: one 
angular, the loop approaching the form of a triangle (BUHLER, Tafeln, IV 7 X XII); one angular 
where the loop is rounded at the top forming an acute angle at the bottom (BUH ER, Tafeln, 
IV 7 XXIII); and finally a form which is identical with a particular rendering of the “n’”’ as 
found in this inscription and elsewhere (BUHLER, Tafeln, V 10 X; in our inscription the va 
of Dehatena). In No. 17 (Fig. 45 top) the va of Zena in line 3 resembles the “#” of prabodbitab 
in the same line, whereas the “n” of dana (again line 3) resembles the “k” of Aaritam (line 6). 
The di of &uvadi in the same inscription (line 1) resembles a cerebral di, and the da of dana 
(ibid. line 3) is assimilated to the angular yd. In the case of conjuncts the lack of uniformity 
is still more pronounced. Compare the different treatment of the “s” in No. 17, line 3 (/asya), 
No. 17, line 4 (¢asya), and No. 21 (putrasya, devasya). 

The letter proper may or may not touch the top-matra. The /a of /asya in Inscription No. 17 
(line 4) consists of a shorter and a longer vertical stroke coming from the top-matra. But the 
“t” of prabodhitah in the preceding line consists of an arch which is separated from the top- 
matra. In the fifth line of this inscription the loop of the 4a in Gamgakaf touches the top- 
matra whereas the loop of the £d in Adritay in the following line is placed much further down. 
The loop of the na in Dhannana (line 3) comes down directly from the top-mitra. In the case 
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of the ne in pajane in line 4 the loop is also raised but the top-matra is missing. On the other 
hand the na in upadesena in line 2 is placed far below the top-matra. 

The difference in the general features is best demonstrated by a comparison of the two in- 
scriptions Nos. 17 and 21 (see Fig. 45 for both). In the case of Inscription No. 17 (which 
is comparatively late in appearance) almost all the aksaras are provided with a top-matra 
(“Nagari”), whereas in No. 21 all the aksaras (except for the sya in Ganadevasya) are provided 
with nail-heads and may be open at the top as is seen in the case of the letters “” and “ty”? 
(“Proto-Nagari”). In the case of inscription No. 21 nail-heads or comparable forms are not 
only found on the top of the principal vertical stroke but also at other points (loop of the ga, 
first vertical stroke of the ga and so on). In contrast to this the thickness of the line is quite 
uniform in Inscription No. 17. Finally, angular forms are less frequent in No. 17 than in No. 
21: compare the plump ya in dcdrya (No. 17, line 2) with the angular forms of the ya in pufrasya 
and pratimeyam (No. 21, lines 1 and 2). 

We conclude this paragraph with some observations on the inscriptions on the sikhara- 
niches on the outer walls of Temple No. 12 (compare the transliteration in the following 
chapter and Fig. 47). Here, too, the form of the letters is not uniform and the stage in the 
development of the script appears to be the same as in the case of the Double-Snake Group. 
Therefore the assumption that the Images 15-21 are as old as Temple No. 12 is not at variance 
with the epigraphic evidence (the inscriptions on the niches may be slightly later than the 
temple, but in this connection such an interval would be of little importance). With inscription 
No. 17 we can compare the flowing characters of the inscriptions giving the names Swraksita 
(sikhara-niche no. 15) and Vimala (Sikhara-niche no. 17). On the other hand, our Inscription 
No. 21 is related to the inscription Tarddevi (Sikhara-niche no. 12). Nail-heads are found in the 
niche-inscriptions but rarely; refer to the Asi in Swraksitd (Sikhara-niche no. 15). On this point 
the inscription 74rddevi also differs from our Inscription No. 21 while the individual letters 
“d” and “y” are similar in both cases (devasya — devi). In the inscription Tarddevi the stroke 
indicating the long “a” extends in both cases above the top-matra (compare BiHLER, Tafeln, 
IV 25 XX). The inscription Varddhamdnasya (Sikhara-niche no. 6) is probably the earliest 
specimen of pure Nagari at Deogarh. The inscription Apardajita (also Sikhara-niche no. 6) 
shows a different style of writing, and whereas the “mw” of Varddhamdnasya is closed, the oft 
of Apardjitd, which may be compared, is open. If we compare the two series with the in- 
scription of samvat 919 we find no evidence which would suggest that the two series are 
earlier than the latter. The reader is referred in this connection to Fig. 46. The section of the 
samvat 919 inscription reproduced by us extends from lines 2-6 and contains in line 2 the 
word varddhamdana which is also found on gikhara-niche no. 6. 

With certain reservations it can be said that the Images Nos. 15-21 and certain groups 
within the series of niche-figures show a stylistic idiom of their own (§ 93). The same is not 
true of the palaeography. Here very many different hands were at work and most letters 
could be rendered according to more than one formula. It is also not possible to correlate 
stylistic, epigraphical, and palaeographical relations as they occur in one and the same series. 
For example the first inscription of Image No. 18 simply repeats part of the inscription of 
Image No. 17, but these two images are not related in style or script. 


§ 78. Our seven images belong to the so-called Fair Class of the Drum-Style (compare 
§ 109). It is quite possible that many more colossal Jina-images of the early-medieval period 
have come down to us than are known from publications. But a series of such images is 
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certainly unusual. At Deogarh there are no less than three sets of colossal Jina-images ; besides 
the Double-Snake Group (as we call Nos. 15-21) the images on the opposite side of the 
pradaksinapatha (Uncouth Class of the Drum-Style) and three colossal images in Temple 
No. 16 (Nos. 72-74). All the colossal images at Deogarh show the Jina standing. Seated coloss- 
al Jina-images are rare in the whole of Central India and those which are found hardly ante- 
date the medieval period. 

Pedestal. This part of the composition is quite plain but in a number of images it projects in 
the middle. That the pedestal shows no relief is in keeping with the conventions of the time 
and need not be explained by the presence of the inscriptions. — Astendant-figures. The height 
varies between 1'10” (left-hand attendant-figure of the comparatively small Image No. 15) and 
2'5” (right-hand attendant-figure of the large Image No. 17). As in the case of the figures on 
the outer walls of the Gargaj Mahadeva-temple (§ 56) there is little indication of dress and 
ornaments. The slimness of the bodies is reminiscent of the camara-bearers of the Jina at 
Kaushambi (§ 70), but is not quite as pronounced. The modelling is very soft. No new motifs 
are found in the treatment of dress and ornaments but there are two or three new formulas. In 
the case of the attendant-figures of the five Parsvas (Nos. 15, 17, 18, 19 and 21) the iconography 
is as follows: The left-hand, male figure holds a camara in its right and a small lotus-flower 
with a short stalk in its left hand. The right-hand, female figure holds with both hands the 
slanting “lower parasol-stick” (Figs. 334-37). Both figures are bare-headed and both are 
provided with a single snake-hood. This atypical iconography of the attendant-figures of 
Parsva is found in many parts of India but it is nowhere de rigueur. The earliest example 
known to me is found at Aihole (Fig. 335). The atypical iconography admits of several va- 
rieties. The variety just described does not seem to occur outside Deogarh. Compare also the 
definition of “lower parasol-stick” in § 13. The attendant-figures of the two non-Parsvas 
(Nos. 16 and 20) show the same hand-attributes as those of the Large Santi. The attendant- 
figures of No. 16 wear mukutas (compare again the Large Santi), but in the case of Image No. 
20 they might just as well have been bare-headed since the heads have broken off. — Hood- 
circle and the two bodies of the snake. As in the case of all Par$va-images at Deogarh and in the 
surrounding area the hood-circle is sevenfold. The lines on the surface of the hood-circle are 
in most cases incised with great care. In the case of the central hood both edges are visible, 
whereas in the case of the lateral ones the inner edge of each hood is covered by the preceding 
hood (counted from the centre). The hood-circle is not set off against the bodies of the snake 
appearing to the left and to the right of the Jina. For an explanation of the presence of the 
two snake-bodies refer to Figs. 338-41. The motif is rendered in all the five cases in the same 
way (Fig. 43). As almost all ParSva-images are provided with but one snake-body it would be 
tempting to explain the lateral “bodies” or “coils” by the assumption that the normal hairpin 
bends of the coils of a single snake were flattened out (see also the definition of “snake-coils” 
in § 13) but in the light of certain parallels (which are of course later) we have abandoned this 
theory (see in particular Fig. 341), — Main-figure. The bodies of our figures differ from that of 
the Large Santi. The shoulders are more rounded and slope; the waist is narrower; the form 
of the fingers is serpentine; the chest is flatter. As compared with the Large Santi the trunk is 
boneless and borders on the tube-like. The features are less uniform than the anatomy. No two 
images are exactly similar as regards the modelling of the face but certain comparisons are 
possible. The features of the Images Nos. 18 and 20 are similar, and the face of Image No. 15 
is a pallid repetition of No. 21. The three remaining Images Nos. 16, 17 and 19 can be compar- 
ed with each other and with the Jina reproduced in Marg, Rajasthan (opp. p. 22). The elon- 
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gated eyes are reminiscent of the medieval period. The spiral pattern on the curls comes 
near to being overemphasized and each curl is made up of several hairs. Compare in this con- 
nection the Gupta head in the Lakhnau Museum (vAN LoHuIzEN-DE LeEuw, The “Scythian” 
Period, Fig. 60 and p. 249). The curls are rendered with particular care in the case of Image 
No. 15. The Jina No. 20 is the only strand-image in the series. See § 131. — As usual, the 
bhamandala is missing in the case of the five Par$va-images. The bhamandalas of the two non- 
ParSvas are decorated with leaf-frieze and beads. — Miniature-Jinas. One of the two non- 
Parsvas (No. 20) is provided with two vertical rows of seated miniature-Jinas. A further seated 
miniature-Jina is depicted above the parasol-top (see below). In contrast to the rest, the two 
topmost Jinas of each row are not provided with a double-leaf. One of these four Jinas (left 
row, second from top) has a hood-circle. This consists of five (and not of seven) hoods, and by 
later usage the fivefold hood would indicate that the Jina is Supar$va (and not Parsva). For 
the rows of miniature-Jinas compare Smiru, Pl. 94. — Parikara-top. We start with the 
description of Images Nos. 15-19 and 21. The parasol-top is always so small that its sides 
hardly extend beyond the drum. In No. 19 it does not appear at all and in No. 21 it is depicted 
above the drum, which is unconventional. The drum is nowhere omitted. In Image No. 17 a 
drummer-protome is depicted above the drum. In the other cases only two hands are shown 
on the drum-skins. In No. 16 the parasol-top is accompanied by a double-leaf (compare No. 
20). The parasol-top is always flanked by single male garland-bearers, each of whom carries 
one garland in both hands. — In No. 20 the same elements appear in a slightly different form: 
The parasol-top is larger and the garland-bearers are flat (in the case of the other images they 
seem to detach themselves from the back-wall and to hover in the direction of the viewer). In 
addition, a makara-protome is shown on the left and right border of the parikara-top, an in- 
conspicuous loan from the throne of the seated images. The principal deviation from the 
parikara-tops of the six other images is created by the appearance of several tiny figures im- 
mediately below the upper edge of the image (central miniature-Jina, garland-bearing couples, 
elephants). The parasol-top supports a lotus-blossom, not a drum. The blossom serves as a 
seat for a miniature-Jina. We have to look behind the head of this Jina before we recognize a 
small drum with two hands on the drum-skins. The small Jina is flanked by two garland- 
bearing couples, and these are in turn followed by elephants with a single rider. On account of 
its small size the double-leaf to the left and to the right of the parasol-top (not visible in Fig. 
44) can also be included in the complex of the small figures. — We can say that the parikara- 
top of Image No. 20 is doubled, a feature which is reminiscent of Image No. 1. The single 
garland-bearers are not only rendered superfluous by the garland-bearing couples but they 
have also been executed on a larger scale, which isolates them from the rest of the composition 
of the parikara-top. We can therefore relate the parasol-top, both to the big garland-bearers 
and to the other figures, and in each case a complete parikara-top is obtained. — Image No, 
20 differs of course in many respects from the other images of the group (as we have seen, it is 
also not provided with an inscription in the proper sense of the word). But we have included 
this piece not only on account of its location (No. 20 stands between Nos. 19 and 21) but also 
for other reasons (size, features, colour of the stone, treatment of the camara-bearers). No. 20 
shares some features with certain images of the Drum-Leaf Style (§ 138A). 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


ICONOGRAPHY OF THE WALL-FIGURES 
OF TEMPLE NO. 12’ 


§ 79. Niches with images are already found on the outer walls of certain Gupta temples like 
those at Deogarh and Nachna Kuthara (“Phase I”’), but the examples are few and far between 
and the niches have no set form. Later on they take the shape of the front-facade of a small 
shrine crowned by a Sikhara (“Phase II’”). The opening in which the image is set resembles a 
door-frame to a greater or lesser extent. Normally the whole element is flat, so that the image 
in the “cella” and the “door-frame” are arranged on the same plane. Only in few cases are the 
niches so deeply cut that the figure is set back behind the facade of the niche. The number of 
the niches is small and in many temples their size varies. In this phase the niches are still 
self-contained elements (Mundeévari-temple in Shahabad District, Visvabrahma-temple at 
Alampur, Durga-temple at Aihole, larger Siva-temple at Mahuva). Later on, the number of 
niches increases, the size of the niches on one and the same temple is standardized, and the 
juxtaposition of individual niches gives way to a serial arrangement (“Phase II’). This stage 
is already reached in the case of the Teli-ka-mandir at Gwalior, while the Maladevi-temple at 
Gyaraspur which is later still reflects the previous phase. Our temple which in point of time 
lies between the Teli-ka-mandir and the Maladevi-temple already has a true series of niches. 
It goes without saying that the expression “Sikhara-niche” (i.e. niche crowned by a Sikhara) is 
based on certain early forms where the element actually had the appearance of a small temple. 


§ 80. The sikhara-niches always girdle the outer walls of the temple between the plinth and 
the “entablature”. The “girdle” of No. 12 consists of pilasters alternating with perforated 
slabs. The pilasters are however not monolithic: The corbel-section (at the top), the shaft and 
the plinth are separate units. The corbel-crosses and the plinths of the several pilasters are con- 
nected by beams and rectangular blocks respectively. As a consequence the corbel-crosses and 
the plinths form, along with the respective intervening pieces, two horizontal strips and are 
no longer primarily related to the pilasters. The space between the actual pilasters (i.e. between 
the monolithic middle-sections) is filled by a horizontal piece below and a vertical slab above. 
A horizontal band decorated with a bell-frieze? runs along the upper edge of each slab. The 
lateral zones of the slab (extending from the lower edge of the band to the lower edge of the 
slab) are perforated and admit light into the pradaksinapatha. Normally they are perforated 
in such a way that a zigzag-band remains. In a few cases the design is simpler, two vertical 
rows of rectangular apertures being cut in the slab. The most prominent feature of each slab is 
the sikhara-niche between the perforated zones. It stands out boldly against the slab and 
extends from the bottom of the slab to the upper edge of the band (overlapping the bell- 
frieze). The height of the sikhara-niches is determined by the architectural context and differs 
but slightly. The same cannot be said of the width, the widest niche being three times as 
broad as the narrowest one. As a consequence the rectangular panel in which the figure 


1 Figs. 47, 52-74, 342. For an earlier discussion of the figures see SANKALIA. 
* Composed of bells and festoons — simple bells alternating with bells from which the festoons are suspended. 
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appears is broader or narrower as the case may be. There are six niches on the front and back- 
walls, and seven on the lateral walls, making a total of 26. As provision for an entrance has 
been made in the centre of each wall the seven figures on the lateral walls could not be arrang- 
ed in a symmetrical way. Here we have four niches on the western (front) and three on the 
eastern (rear) half. The lateral entrances have been placed slightly more towards the east to 
ensure a relatively equal arrangement of the niches (equal width and distance). At least we 
would assume that this was the architect’s intention. There are however some quite unnecess- 
ary irregularities, the most conspicuous case being the broad niche on the left half of the rear- 
wall (Fig. 6). 


§ 81. Of the 26 niches, 24 are open to view and these accommodate twenty-three standing 
female figures and one seated Jina-image. If we number the figures in a clock-wise direction 
and start with the Sikhara-niche to the left of the main entrance we have to assign the number 
26 to the Jina which appears to the right of the main entrance. The niches nos. 2 and 25 are 
hidden from view by the two small shrines which flank the main entrance (p. 37). The shrines 
and the outer wall of the temple are only a few inches apart. At the sides of many of the 
goddesses there appear small figures or vegetable objects which are often not confined to the 
counter-sunk panel. Above each goddess there appears a seated miniature-Jina. This Jina is 
set in an opening in the lower part of the caitya-window labyrinth forming the sikhara-section 
of the niche. Only in nos. 15, 17, and 19 does the Jina appear immediately above the head of the 
goddess and within the same counter-sunk panel. But this is not the only difference in the 
treatment of the miniature-Jinas. The hair consists sometimes of curls and sometimes of 
strands; a seat-lotus is sometimes depicted and sometimes not. The cihna is nowhere shown. 
And none of the Jinas has lateral strands or a hood-circle. The number of the niches could be 
taken as an indication that the goddesses were regarded as being associated with the 24 Jinas. 
However if the hands are run over the two hidden figures nos. 2 and 25 the impression is 
created that both are goddesses. This would mean that there is one too many (25 instead of 24, 
the 26th figure being the seated Jina). At first sight the following explanation seems to suggest 
itself. No. 1 can be identified as Sarasvati although it does not conform exactly to the known 
varieties of the goddess. If we remember that Sarasvati does not form part of the series of the 
24 yaksis (§ 15) we can imagine that the sculptors wanted to show 24 yaksis (or proto-yaksis) 
plus Sarasvati. So much more soas the architectural context seems to suggest that no. 1 opens 
the series. However we cannot come to any precise conclusions as long as we do not consider 
the series in toto. At this stage it is impossible to say whether no. 1 is a member of the yaksi- 
set or not. Nor do we know whether the two hidden figures belong to the set or not. The 
discussion will therefore be postponed. 


§ 82. In the case of all Sikhara-niches where the inscription can be read there appears the 
name of one of the 24 Jinas and a female name (only no. 26 has no inscription). These names 
are meant to identify the goddesses in the niches and the small Jinas placed above them. In four 
cases the inscription cannot be read, either because the niche is hidden from view (nos. 2 and 
25) or because the inscription has been covered with whitewash (no. 3: name of the Jina 
affected, no. 24: both names affected). As there are 24 Jinas in all we have to assume that 
besides no. 26, one of the four niches nos. 2, 3, 24 and 25 does not bear the name of a Jina. — 
The names of the Jinas do not deviate from the tradition (in the whole literary and epigraphic 
tradition variations in the names of the Jinas are minimal, see § 15). However the names of the 
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goddesses agree but sporadically with known names from the Jain pantheon. All the names 
appear on the pilasters and the foot-bands framing the counter-sunk panels. More often than 
not the name of the Jina is written on the upper section of the left pilaster whereas the name 
of the goddess appears below the Jina’s name or on the foot-band. 

It is unfortunate that the observer cannot read the names of three Jinas for the reasons given 
above. A second difficulty is presented by the inscriptions themselves. The names of six Jinas 
(Jinas Nos. 2-7 appearing on niches nos. 4-23/anti-clockwise) are not arranged in the correct 
order. Let us examine the names as they occur. The series of the names of the Jinas begins 
with niche no. 5! — first Jina Rsabha — and runs anti-clockwise up to niche no. 6? — 24th 
Jina Mahavira. The faulty sequence (niches nos. 4-23) occurs somewhere in the middle of the 
set. We have already stated that the niche no. 26 (located in the faulty sequence and show- 
ing a Jina instead of a goddess) has no inscription and that the Jina-name will be missing from 
one of the four niches nos. 3, 2, 25 and 24. In other words, the eight niches in question (4-23) 
cannot supply more than six Jina-names. The following is obtained: 


Niche no. 4: -Abhinandana (No. 4) instead of Ajita (No. 2). 
3: Covered with whitewash. 
2: Hidden from view. 
1: Suparsva (No. 7). 
26: No inscription. 
25: Hidden from view. 
24: Covered with whitewash. 
23: Padmaprabha(No. 26) instead of Suparsva (No. 7). 


The names of Jinas Nos. 2-7 in their correct order are as follows: Ajita, Sambhava, Abbinan- 
dana, Sumati, Padmaprabha, Suparsva (only the names in italics being available). 


§ 83. The peculiar character of the series has not been brought out by the presentation of the 
material in the preceding paragraphs. It lies in the fact that the female names on the niches 
herald, in a very general sense, the later yaksi-names, but are not the real yaksi-names. And if 
we ignore the inscriptions the fact remains that there is no close connection between this 
series and any series of goddesses described in literature. Thereby similar problems arise to 
those met with in the case of the Par$vanatha-temple at Khajuraho and the Maladevi-temple at 
Gyaraspur. In all these cases we have to study the individual figure in the light of archaeologic- 
al and literary parallels and we have to evaluate the whole by coordinating the findings regard- 
ing the individual figures of the series. We shall discuss in this paragraph, first the connection 
of the inscribed names with the yaksi-names of the texts and then the non-connection of the 
inscriptions with the figures. The description of the figures and of the inscriptions will follow 
in §§ 84-86. It is only in §§ 87-90 that we shall try to interpret the figures in the manner al- 
ready mentioned. 

We have already seen that the names of the Jinas are correct although the traditional se- 
quence is not observed fully. There is a far greater discrepancy between the inscribed female 
names and the yaksi-names of the texts. However several names agree wholly or in part, and 


2 Northern wall, second niche from the right. 
2 Northern wall, third niche from the right. 
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five or six out of eight or ten identical names are even connected with the same Jina-names as 
in literature (§ 85). The fact that the nomenclature of the yaksis varies greatly in literature 
makes this agreement all the more remarkable. It is possible that even the series as a whole 
(i.e. the series of names) was not the invention of a local pandit but reflects oral or literary 
traditions which are otherwise lost. 

The real problem is the non-connection between the figures and the inscriptions. Let us say 
at the outset that Indian art offers more than one example of wrong labelling’. On the other 
hand there is but one fact which seems to indicate that there is at all a connection between the 
figures and the inscriptions. If we imagine the series of our figures and the series of the later 
yaksis as being in a circle (no. 1 following no. 24) the following will result. The yaksis no. 22 
(Ambika) and no. 1 (CakreSvari) are separated by two intervening yaksis (nos. 23 and 24, i.e. 
Padmavati and Siddhayika of the later system). Similarly two figures (niches nos. 8 and 5) 
appear on the left wall of our temple which agree in at least one point with Ambika and 
CakreSvari respectively and which are also separated by two figures (niches nos. 7 and 6). 
The goddess of niche no. 8 carries a child in her arm, and the goddess of niche no. 5 holds 
four disks in her four hands. At first sight one would regard as rather improbable that the 
agreement is accidental. It seems however still more improbable that it was intentional. We 
would then ask why yaksi no. 1 (with Jina No. 1 above it) appears somewhere in the middle of 
the series and not beside the main entrance which would be the natural starting point. One 
would also ask why the Jina in niche no. 7, where we would expect ParSva (if nos. 8 and 5 are 
actually Ambika and CakreSvari and if the correct system was adopted), is not provided with a 
hood-circle. Finally the question would remain open as to why the number of the female 
figures (25, see § 81) does not correspond exactly to the number of the Jinas (24). All this 
forces us to assume that the agreement between figures nos. 8 and 5 on the one hand and the 
yaksis Ambika and CakreSvari on the other is in fact accidental.* Needless to say that our two 
figures are in a general way inspired by the theological system. But the artist has not repro- 
duced figures from a specific series with a specific numerical sequence. 

The rest of the story is briefly told. When the temple was completed (or perhaps a few years 
after its completion) a zealous pandit combined the figures nos. 8 and 5 in his mind with the 
yaksis nos. 22 and 1 of the theological system. He then had the present inscriptions incised* 
fixing the system on the basis of figures nos. 8 and 5. The resulting inconsistencies are con- 
spicuous. We mentioned already that a Jina without hood-circle had to figure as Parsva. And 
although one does not know the exact iconographic traditions of those days one is struck by 
the fact that an ordinary female ciamara-bearer in niche no. 4 has been called Sarasvati, while 
conversely the fairly correct rendering of Sarasvati in niche no. 7 has been called Padmavati. 


§ 84. We precede the description of the figures with the text of the inscriptions. Irrespective 
of the actual number of lines in each inscription we print both names in the same line (separa- 
ted by a diagonal). Almost all the names have already been read by Sahni (SAHNI, p. 24), but it 


1 See p. 27. 

s Conipeosiacs between the conventional approach and the theory of non-connection are not impossible: 
The sculptor(s) possibly had a vague idea of Ambika’s and Cakre§vari’s places in the system. 

3 We do not know what the yaksis of bis system looked like. As nos. 8 and 5 supply the clue for his “identifi- 
cation” one can conclude that Ambika and Cakre$vari were similar to the synonymous goddesses of the later 
system. This conclusion is however of little consequence as the features of these goddesses are already de- 
termined by their names. 
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seemed useful to reproduce the available inscriptions in /o/o, and this as faithfully as possible. 
After the text of the inscriptions we supply the number and name of the respective Jina, along 
with the Digambara and Svetambara names of the yaksi associated with that Jina in literature. 
For the Digambara sources refer to § 15. The Svetambara names have been taken from the 
Nirvanakalika which was also used for the compilation of Appendix B in PHERu. Specimens of 
the inscriptions have been given in Fig. 47. 


No. 1. Suparsva | mayuravahi - - devi 


Refer to the Nirvanakalika where the Srutadevati (Sarasvati) is called haysavahand (Nirvana- 
kalika, ed. M. B. Jhaveri, Bombay 1926, folio 37b). It would be tempting to read Maysirava- 
hinidevi but the inscription does not warrant this assumption. — Suparsva (7): Kali, Manavi 
(Dig. — second Dig. name always supplied by the editor of PHERU); Santa (Svet.). 


No. 2. Hidden by shrine. 


No. 3. Name covered with whitewash / /a/amdlini 


According to Digambara tradition, Jvalamalini is the name of the yaksi of the 8th Jina 
Candraprabha (Svet.: Jvala, Bhrkuti). The name Candraprabha is incised on niche no. 22 so 
that another name must have appeared here. 

No. 4. Abhinandana | bhagavati Sarasvati 


The form of the letters in the second inscription (bha...) shows that the sculptor had to 
struggle with the alphabet. The name Sarasvati is found nowhere in the series of the yaksis. — 
Abhinandana (4): Vajrasrakhala, Duritari (Dig.); Kalika (Svet.). 

No: 5;..Reabhe | Calertigiel SESS oe he oe Jina No. 1. 

Rsabha (1): Cakresvari (Dig.); Cakre$vari (Svet.). 

No. 6. Varddhamdnasya / Aparajita aie bien tiepiatteda ti pai antccai Stina denddeoes des din odecgspeukesssbesismnoescose Jina No. 24 


See Fig. 47 for the first name. According to Digambara tradition Aparajita is the name of 
the yaksi of the 19th Jina Mallinatha (Svet.: Vairotya). — Mahavira Vardhamana (24): Sid- 
dhayika (Dig.); Siddhayika (Svet.). 

_No. 7. Dha- (sya) | Parsva | Padmavati 


The second aksara is clearly written but cannot be read. This is the only niche with three 
names. — Paréva (23): Padmavati (Dig.); Padmavati (Svet.). 


No. 8. Ristinemi | Ambayikad 

Ambayika (instead of Ambika) is probably formed in analogy with Siddhayika (see niche 
no. 6 supra). — Aristanemi (22): Ambika (Dig., for further Digambara names refer to PHERU); 
Ambika (Svet.). 


No. 9. Nami | Ha(ya)v(a) [i] 
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Nami (21): Camunda, Kusumamilini (Dig.); Gandhari (Svet.), 


No. 10. Muniswratu | Sidhai 

Compare Siddhayika (niche no. 6 supra). — Munisuvrata (20): Bahuripini (Dig.); Naradatta 
(Svet.). 

No. 11. (Ma)/i (ma) | Himadevi 

Malli (19): Aparajita (Dig.); Vairotya (Svet.). 


No. 12. Arasya pee ie 2 Senet On ae ORT eee eR ee ee ae ee Jina No. 18 


For the second name see Fig. 47. According to Svetambara tradition Sutara is the name of 
the yaksi of the 9th Jina Puspadanta (Dig.: Mahakali, Bhrkuti). — Ara (18): Taravati, Kali 
(Dig.); Dharini (Svet.). 

No. 13. Kagsthu | A(rdra) karabhi 


The second name is preceded bya character which looks likea 9 (BoueEr, Tafeln IX, bottom 
right, VI). If the reading Ardra° (for Ardra°) were to be correct we would have to assume that 
contrary to normal usage the consonant after the “r” was not doubled. It is nevertheless 
tempting to interpret the name as “having the smell of ginger” (ardraka = ginger). — Kunthu 
(17): Jaya, Gandhari (Dig.); Bala (Svet.). 

No. 14. Santi | Sriyddevi 

Stiyadevi occurs twice in the series (compare niche no. 20). — Santi (16): Mahaminasi, 
Kandarpa (Dig.) ; Nirvani (Svet.). 

No. 15. Dharmma | Suraksita 

For the second name see Fig. 47. Dharma (15): Manasi, Parabhrta (Dig.), Kandarpa, 
Pannaga (Svet.). 

No. 16. Ananta | Anantavi(r)y(a) 

It is unusual that the name of the yaksi derives from that of the Jina but the same is true of 
the Digambara name Anantamati. — Ananta (14): Anantamati, Vijrmbhini (Dig.); Ankusa 
(Svet.). 

No. 17. Vimala | Sulaksana 

Refer for the first name to Fig. 47. Vimala (13): Vairoti (Dig.); Vidita, Vijaya (Svet.). 


No. 18. Tasupuja | Abhaugaratina 


A sign appears above the “r” of the second name which looks like the medial “o” of the 
Gupta script (BiHLER, Tafeln IV 31 XVI). If this happens to be the correct interpretation the 
teading ro is obtained. Sahni reads Abhogarohini accepting the Gupta-“o”. The reading is 
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supported by a number of literary parallels (SHau, Mahavidyas, p. 117: Maharohini, Abhogini), 
but deviates considerably from the original inscription. Compare SAHNI, p. 24 no. 2239, — 
Vasupijya (12): Gandhari, Vidyunmilini (Dig.); Pracanda, Pravara (Svet.). 


No. 19. Sreydgshhi | Vah(n)i 
Sreyamsa (11): Gauri, Gaumedhaki (Dig.); Manavi, Srivatsa (Svet.). 


No. 20. (S)itala | Sriya(d) evi 


The second name already occurred on niche no. 14. — Sitala (10): Manavi, Camunda 
(Dig.); ASoka (Svet.). 


No. 21. Puspadata | Vahurupi 


According to Digambara tradition, Bahuripini is the name of the yaksi of the 20th Jina 
Munisuvrata (Svet.: Naradatta). — Puspadanta (9): Mahakali, Bhrkuti (Dig.); Sutara (Svet.). 


No. 22. Camdraprabha | Sumédlini 
Candraprabha (8): Jvalamalini (Dig.); Jvala, Bhrkuti(Svet.). 


No. 23. (P)admaprabha | Sulocana 
Padmaprabha (6): Manovega, Mohini (Dig.); Acyuta, Syama (Svet.). 


No. 24. Name(s) covered with whitewash. 
No. 25. Hidden by shrine. 


No. 26. No inscription. 


§ 85. In the case of five names the word -devi occurs at the end; in four cases (niches nos. 11, 
12, 14 and 20) it forms a compound with the name, and in one case (niche no. 1) it is separate. 
The name on niche no. 4 is preceded by bhagavati. One name occurs twice (Sriyddevi: nos. 14 
and 20). All the Jina-names are incised in their simple form (without - ndtha). This is some- 
what unusual in the case of names with no more than two syllables like Santi and Pargva. The 
names of two Jinas are given in the genitive (nos. 7 and 12). The names of the other Jinas as 
well as the names of the goddesses appear in their primitive forms (i.e. without case-endings). 

8 of the 22 available female names (niches nos. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 16, 21) recur in the lists of the 
later yaksis. A more remote connection is found in the case of niches nos. 10 and 22. In five or 
six cases the names do not only agree but are also associated with the same Jina as in the lists 
(nos. 5, 7, 8, 12, 16; one case of partial agreement: no. 22). As far as links with names exist 
which are not common to Svetambara and Digambara tradition, our inscriptions always show 
the Digambara form. Names of vidyadevis — i.e. names occurring exclusively in the vidy4- 
devi-lists — are not found in our inscriptions. Two of the names (nos. 1 and 4) refer to the 
Srutadevata Sarasvati. As we have seen in § 81 this is not a yaksi. By Sridevi (written Sriyddevi) 
Laksmi must be meant. She occupies an important place in medieval Jain iconography. The 
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remaining ten names (some of which cannot be read with any degree of certainty) are isolated. 
They may however be traditional because there is no evidence to show that they were invented 
ad hoc. Only the names formed with su- wéte possibly formed in a mechanical manner (Surak- 
sita, Sulaksana, Sulocana — besides Sumalini which is supported by tradition). 


§ 86. Before describing the goddesses we have to explain our term “camara-padma” (cama- 
ra-lotus). This attribute is quite frequent and consists of a bushy element attached to a short 
stick. Camara-padma is the general term for both fly-whisk and lotus which occur here in a 
rather similar form. However some degree of distinction always remains and we have indic- 
ated by italics the actual meaning (ciamara-padma if a lotus is meant, and camara-padma if a 
fly-whisk is meant). — The brackets are used in the same way as in the transliteration of the 
inscriptions ({ 74). 


No.1. camara-padma book and book-gesture 
preaching gesture (palm of conch (supported from be- 
the hand facing the viewer) low, narrow end pointing up- 

wards) 


The goddess is flanked by two male attendant figures (outer hands: thigh-posture; inner 
hands: camara-padma). Below the goddess an elongated peacock is shown in low relief. 


[No. 2. Hidden by shrine.] 
No. 3. (camara-padma) (camara-padma) 
kalaga (?) kalasa 


The lower attributes rest on a double-plant. 


No. 4. cdmara-padma |  thigh-posture 
The camara is held downwards and rests on the left plant of the double-plant. The round 
pedestal on which the goddess stands appears to be a cursory rendering of a lotus. 

No.5. disk (held by its ribbon) | disk (held by its ribbon) 

disk (resting on the hand) | disk (resting on the hand) 

To the left there appears a tall male figure with its hands folded in adoration; a medium-sized 
disk is shown behind it. This is a type of cakrapurusa (compare Ancient India 6, Pl. 18 A). To 
the right a smaller male figure is shown : cdmara-padma/thigh-posture. 

No. 6. thigh-posture | camara-padma 
Here the camara-padma is exactly midway between c. and p. — Double-plant. 


No. 7. bell-shaped blossom with a phalak or writing-tablet (held 
long stalk (disappearing be- by its handle) 
hind the upper arm) 





varada-gesture |  kalaga 
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The lotus with the long stalk can be traced back to the Tara-iconography. — To the left and 
to the right there appear two crude objects which are roughly cylindrical in shape and which 
are reminiscent of the double-plant. As parallel renderings of the same motif (Fig. 90) show, 
these objects represent the rolled-up ends of the dupatta. The artist has taken pains to show on 
the right-hand side the dupatta flowing from the wrist. The kalasa rests on the right dupatta- 
end. 


No. 8. cdmara-padma |  camara-padma 9 te 
blossom (?) held before the child standing on the hand of 
breast the goddess and reaching for 


her ear-ornament 

The legs of the goddess are crossed and this suggests that she is dancing (compare SHAH, 
Roda, Fig. 76). — Double-plant. 

No.9. kalaSasupported by thehand | _ thigh -posture 
The left dupatta-end looks like a large money-bag hanging down from the arm. The kalaga 
looks like a ball (vAN LonurzEN-pE Leeuw, Catalogue of the von der Heydt Collection, p. 49). 

No. 10. abhaya-gesture camara-padma 

chain |  thigh-posture 

The goddess stands on a triple lotus rendered in a fairly realistic manner. The way in which the 
upper pair of arms is linked to the body is however most clumsy. 


No. 11. kalasa supported by the hand | _ thigh-posture 


No. 12. thigh-posture | camara-padma 
The sketchy pedestal probably represents a lotus. 
No. 13. kalaga supported by thehand |  camara-padma 
thigh-posture | | human head held by its hair 


Behind the goddess a male figure lies on the ground. Above the heel of the lying figure a disk, 
represented in the manner of a lotus-blossom, is shown (in the same position as the disk of 


no. 5). 
No. 14. disk with two crossed spokes shield shown from its inner 
side and held by its ring 


sword | axe 


A buffalo is shown behind the goddess. The short horns would suggest that the zebu (i.e. the 
bull-vahana) is meant but the typical hump (the attribute of the zebu-bull) is missing. 


No. 15. padma | thigh-posture 
No. 16. thigh-posture | camara 


a | 


hi National 


he Arts 
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No. 17. thigh-posture | cdmara-padma 


No. 18. (chain) | thigh-posture 


The right hand probably holds the so-called loop-chain (p. 78; compare also SHAH, Afosa, 
Pl. 48a). The chain, if a chain it is, is attached to the necklace and passes between the breasts. It 
is difficult to explain why it then runs down to the right hip instead of ending below the 
breasts. In this respect it resembles the sevenfold sacred thread of the male figures (SHAH, 
Akota, 23a etc.). 


No. 19. camara-padma | thigh-posture 
No. 20. camara-padma kalasa supported by the hand 
? | thigh-posture 


Double-plant. The attribute of the right lower hand rests on the left plant. 


No. 21. camara-padma |  thigh-posture 
No. 22. abhaya-gesture shield (outer side facing the 
viewer, hand not visible) F 
sword | thigh-posture 


To the left a female camara-bearer is shown (cimara/thigh-posture). To the right-hand side a 
lion is depicted (same formula as in our Fig. 9, but the hind quarters are not visible). The ob- 
ject to the upper left cannot be identified. It seems that it is either attached to the wrist or 
pierced by the sword. 


No. 23. [arrow] camara-padma 
thigh-posture | bow 
To the lower left there appears an animal with broken head, apparently a horse, to the right a 
male figure (camara/thigh-posture). With regard to the arrow, the bow, and the horse com- 


pare SHAH, Mahavidyas, Fig. 14. The bow of our figure is greatly distorted, perhaps also 
damaged. 


No. 24. thigh-posture ae: [no photo] 
[No. 25 hidden by shrine] 


No. 26. Seated Jina 


The Jina has curls and sits on a cushion on which a lotus is spread. Below, a dharmacakra with 
two lions is shown. The throne-bar is not depicted. 


§ 87. Although the series as a whole has no plan, a number of individual goddesses can be 
identified, provided a too narrow interpretation is not placed on the term “identification”. We 
may then distinguish between “vidyadevis”, “other goddesses”, and “‘goddesses without 
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identity”. ““Vidyadevis” we call all those figures which can be connected with members of the 
vidyadevi-lists in the texts. Whether a complete series of vidyadevis existed already in the 
theology of that time does not concern us here. U.P. Shah’s article on the “mahavidyas” (which 
is just another word for “vidyadevis”) enables us to identify six niche-figures (see SHan, 
Mahavidyas). In his article U.P. Shah has collected archaeological as well as literary evidence 
bearing on the iconography of the Svetambara-vidyAdevis, and literary evidence bearing on the 
iconography of the Digambara-vidyadevis. U.P. Shah’s material even enables us to establish 
that our six vidyadevis follow the description of the Svetambara-texts. In other words, in those 
days the Digambara-version either did not yet exist or was not known in this region. We shall 
start with the vidyadevis and then deal with the two other groups. 

Figure no. 5 which is called “‘Cakre$vari” in the inscription is identical with the fifth vidya- 
devi which bears the same name. Another Digambara-image of the same goddess (Mathura, 
early-medieval period) shows ten arms all of which no doubt held disks originally (nine disks 
have been preserved either in whole or in part). Compare VOGEL, Ca/a/logue, P|. 17 left. — The 
impression is obtained that the vidyadevi CakreSvari represents an older, freer adaptation of 
Visnu, while the yaksi of the same name is a later adaptation which follows the original 
slavishly. 

The chain of figure no. 10 is a very rare attribute and therefore suffices to identify the figure 
with the third vidyadevi Vajragrnkhala. The lotus on which the goddess stands is also 
reminiscent of the lotus mentioned for Vajrasrnkhala in the texts. That we attach some im- 
portance to the lotus-attribute has two reasons. On the one hand the lotus-vahana is not too 
common in the series of niche-figures as well as in the lists of the texts. On the other hand, the 
rendering of the lotus in no. 10 is more realistic than in the case of the other figures. 

On account of the recumbent male figure, the goddess no. 13 can be identified with the eighth 
vidyadevi Mahakali. The severed head in her hand which is reminiscent of the goddess Kali is 
not mentioned in the texts. This motif apparently occurs first in Amaravati (FERGUSSON, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, 85b). For the recumbent figure compare the Mahayana god Trailokya- 
vijaya who stands on two lying human figures. — Typical attributes ascribed to the vidyadevi 
Mahakali in the texts are bell and thunderbolt (or a combination of both). These objects are not 
found in the case of our figure. 

Figure no. 14 is identical with the sixth vidyadevi Naradatta. The common attributes are 
buffalo, shield, and sword. 

Figure no. 22 is identical with the sixteenth vidyadevi Mahamanasi (lion, shield, and sword). 

Figure no. 23 is identical with the fourteenth vidyadevi Acchupt4 (horse, arrow, and bow). 


§ 88. The expression “other goddesses” does not refer to yaksis (ic. to members of the 
other set of Jain goddesses) but to figures which are invariably or partly independent of the 
two sets: Sarasvati, Laksmi, and Ambika. 


Figure no. 1 (= Sarasvati). The comparison of various forms of the goddess Sarasvati 
enables us to establish the following standard-type 


. 
. 


lotus book 
varada-and-rosary kalasa 


This type is not very common in the form given, but many images differ from it only by way 
of features which are obviously not original. Our figure no. 1 shows three points of deviation: 
The lotus follows the camara-padma formula typical of our series; both varada-and-rosary 
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and kalasa are replaced by motifs of similar shape (preaching gesture and conch). A late 
parallel to the substitution of a conch for the kalaga is the substitution of a Jruit for the kalaga 
(SHAH, Sarasvati, Fig. 25). The presence of a peacock is worthy of note. Some texts do men- 
tion this as an attribute of Sarasvati (Suan, Sarasvati, pp- 200, 205 and 206), but representations 
in art are rare (SHAH, Sarasvati, Fig. 27 and p. 209). 

Figure no. 3 (= Sarasvati or Laksmi). If this figure is to be identified with Laksmi I would 
derive it from the following standard-type: 


lotus lotus 
abhaya-gesture kalasa 


The figure is badly damaged but there can be no doubt that either Sarasvati or Laksmi is 
meant. 

Figure no. 7 (= Tara-Sarasvati). This figure differs from our standard type of Sarasvati in 
three points: The lotus is not round but elongated (“blue lotus”); the book is replaced by a 
writing-tablet (i.e. by an object of similar form); and the rosary in the lower right hand is 
missing. The elongated lotus is typical of the Jain Tara (Distinction, Fig. 3), a conception 
of the artists which is not found in the texts. We have therefore used the double name “Tari- 
Sarasvati” coined on the pattern of Hari-Hara etc. 

Figure no. 8 (= Ambik4). The child is sufficient to identify this goddess as Ambika; but the 
treatment is unconventional in so far as the mango-bunch is missing. Taking into consider- 
ation that this is an early image of Ambika the second pair of arms is also unusual. 


§ 89. The remaining 13 figures out of a total of 23 visible figures belong to the last group 
(“goddesses without identity’). 8 or 9 members of the group show “thigh-posture” and 
“camara-padma” (4, 6, 12, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21 and perhaps 24). They are detived from attendant- 
figures which show these features. No. 11 is a tiver-goddess without vahana and resembles in 
style the river-goddesses on the rear-niche and on the right niche in the outer walls of 
Temple No. 15 (Figs. 157-158). No. 9 is a pallid replica of no. 11. Nos. 18 and 20 are isolated 
within the group but not so original as to be of any importance. 


§ 90. The fact that some of the inscriptions are not accessible, that the serial order of the 
Jina-names has been disturbed, and that the inscriptions were added subsequently and errone- 
ously is more or less accidental. The same is not true of the other findings. The names of the 
goddesses differ quite considerably from the names given in the later texts; again the figures 
differ greatly from the descriptions in the later texts as well as from the archaeological paral- 
lels. Not only is this due to the fact that the Jain pantheon was then only starting to evolve. 
It is also to be explained by the liberal way in which the artist translated the literary tradition 
into stone. Even in the later stage of the development of the Jain pantheon the various god- 
desses are not well-defined. This is in keeping with the general character of Indian icono- 
graphy. However the lack of precise definitions is in this case accompanied by a certain lack 
of variety. This is due to the fact that four sets of goddesses (Digambara and Svetambara 
yaksis and vidyadevis) were evolved from a limited number of names and figures which formed the 
early-medieval nucleus of the later fully developed system. Therefore many names and figures 
occur more than once. This is confusing except in those cases where two goddesses belong to 
the same set (yaksis or vidyadevis) and bear the same serial number, one being the Digambara 
goddess and one the corresponding Svetambara goddess. 
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Manavi is the name of the 7th Digambara-yaksi (according to one text), of the 10th Digam- 
bara-yaksi (according to another text), of the 11th Svetambara-yaksi, and of the 12th vidyadevi 
(with both, Digambaras and Svetambaras). The example shows that there is no well-established 
relation between name, serial number, and group-membership. If the characterization of the 
figures (representation in art and description in the texts) is taken into consideration the situ- 
ation becomes still more complicated. Only the names of the vidyddevis are fairly uniform in all 
traditions. — If we describe the situation in the terms of Chapter 21 we have to say that the 
“corpus” of Jain goddesses resolves itself into various systems. This plurality of systems is 
due to the differance in time (early-medieval — medieval tradition), to the difference in the 
community (Digambaras and Svetambaras), to the different traditions in one and the same 
community (different texts and temples), to the differences in the medium (literature and art), 
and to the differences with regard to responsibility (figures made by the artists, inscriptions 
arranged by the theologians). 

In our specific case it suffices to say that the inscribed names tend to correspond with the 
yaksi-names and that the figures themselves tend to correspond with the vidyadevis (de- 
scriptions as well as representations). But we do not know the names of our six vidyadevis, and 
the names of the yaksis offer no clue to the appearance of the yaksis. We can only surmise that 
the vidyadevi-names used at that time were largely similar to those used subsequently. This 
follows from literary sources, some of which are much earlier than our temple (see SHAH, 
Mahavidyas). In the case of the yaksis one can infer that the outlines of the figures were still 
somewhat vague although the list of the names was already laid down. Otherwise one would 
expect some figures resembling the later yaksis to have been included in the set. 


§ 91. Starting with the present chapter we shall, in this the second part of the monograph, 
deal frequently with “form-principles”. “Form-principles” have been discussed in Chapter 
23 and most of the form-principles mentioned in Part II will be found in the two tables of 
§§ 308 and 310. These tables were prepared after the completion of Part II. As a consequence 
the terminology of Part II was found to be somewhat loose when compared with the tables of 
Chapter 23. The terminology was therefore revised and brought into harmony with the tables. 
But this does not mean that the treatment in the revised Part II is in keeping with the stand- 
ards of Chapter 23 where a maximum of precision was aimed at. We have basically only 
eliminated terminological discrepancies without trying to weld Part II and Chapter 23 into an 
organic unity. 

Whenever the terms “repetition” and “diversity” occur we are dealing with the tables of 
§ 308. These terms are non-historical. “Repetition” is mostly used for unexpected cases of 
similarity or identity within a series of figures. Conversely, “diversity” mostly refers to unex- 
pected and more or less artificial differences within a stylistic unit. 

Whenever other terms are employed we are normally dealing with historical categories. 
Thus “transfer” means that a partial motif (e.g. a particular hand-attribute) was transferred 
from one god to another god. See the tables of § 310. 


§ 92. The wall-figures of Temple No. 12 offer various examples of repetition. Thus we find 
humerous two-armed female figures where one hand displays the thigh-posture. The other 
hand carries in most cases either a camara or a lotus or a kalaéa. The feet-lotuses and the double- 
plants which are also depicted more than once supply another instance of repetition. — Di- 


versity is also in evidence. The various stylizations of the dupatta are a case in point. The 
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postures of the figures also vary greatly — not in the sense of free variation but in the sense of 
a constant change of the formula (tribhanga, dvibhanga, crossed legs in the case of no. 8, 
erect body in the case of no. 7). The rendering of the animals and the miniature-Jinas is not 
uniform either. The animals are normally shown in high-relief and in the same panel as the 
goddess; but in no. 1 (and only there) the animal is shown in low relief and below the panel 
proper (as a cihna). The miniature-Jinas are depicted either in the panel or in the caitya- 
window labyrinth above it!. 

It is also possible to pin-point a few historical form-principles. The prototype of no. 1 is no 
doubt Sarasvati, but here the goddess carries inter alia a conch and a camara-padma. The 
conch was probably derived from Visnu so that the term “transfer” would be appropriate. In 
the case of the cimara-padma there is no precise source (camara-padma is just “repeated” in 
the series). Therefore we are not dealing with “transfer” but with a particular case of “‘varia- 
tion”. We can refer to a prototype (and in so far the form-principle is historical), but we do not 
know from which side the prototype was influenced. Another case of transfer is supplied by 
no. 13 (hovering disk undoubtedly transferred from no. 5 = Cakre$vari). 

If we compare partial motifs directly with one another we have to use some of the terms 
appearing in the tables of § 310, although strictly speaking both the tables (§§ 308 and 310) 
refer to entire motifs and sof to partial motifs. Thus the similarity of camara and padma (as 
well as the strange similarity of the dupatta of no. 7 with the double-plant of no. 20 etc.) can 
be called an instance of assimilation. 


§ 93. The series contains different stylistic types (§ 272). The better figures can be compared 
with contemporary statuary. Thus the niche-figures nos. 1 and 18 are not too far removed 
from the Ambika-images nos. 5 and 3 respectively. But the majority of the figures are most 
clumsy (no. 14). Similar to the style of the latter are the niche-figures on the walls of other 
early-medieval temples, in particular those on the Gadar Mal at Badoh (Fig. 75). The compari- 
son shows that such figures are not isolated instances of poor workmanship but represent a 
regional type. The similarity is not restricted to the general appearance. Both in Figs. 63 
(niche-figure no. 14) and 75 (niche-figure on the Gadar Mal) the folds of the garment are 
rendered by double-lines, in both cases the lower eye-lid is quite straight, and so on. 


§ 94. We had already mentioned in § 19 that some of the architectural remains in the temple- 
compound are typologically connected with Temple No. 12. But although four yaksi-slabs 
(identical in type with the yaksi-slabs in sitv) are contained in this material, it seems unlikely 
that the type of Temple No. 12 was represented more than once. The number of extant frag- 
ments is too limited to suggest such a theory. — The four yaksi-slabs (Figs. 48-51) are in 
various states of preservation. The slabs as such do not differ from each other or from those 
on Temple No. 12. The first piece (Fig. 48) is placed against the west-side of the platform in 
front of Temple No. 12. Below the two-armed figure a lotus is indicated. As in the case of 


* The ear-ornaments consist as usual of rings and disks (§ 53). Sometimes the disk appears to the left and 
the ring to the right, and sometimes the reverse is the case. This is however not “diversity” in the sense in- 
tended above. It seems to have a technical reason. The heads of the goddesses often appear in three-quarter 
view. Here a careful representation of the ear-ornament only needed to be made in the case of the side facing 
the viewer. For this side the artist preferred the disk because its rendering was easier. Thus the disk decorated 
the left ear where the head was turned to the right, and it decorated the right ear where the head was turned to 
the left. 
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many of the niche-figures of Temple No. 12 one hand carries the camara-padma while the 
other hand displays the thigh-posture. The fragment of Fig. 49 lies to the west of the Rampart. 
Whereas other niche-figures are merely inspired by attendant-figures (normally by camara- 
bearers), this fragment shows a full-fledged female parasol-bearer, as we find it as attendant- 
figure on a number of ParSva-images (attributes: triple hood-circle and lower parasol-stick), 
The slab of Fig. No. 50 is placed against the plinth of Shrine No. 12 D. The left hand shows 
the thigh-posture, and the right one seems to touch the breast. The piece of Fig. 51 belongs to 
Wall-Section VI. The attributes are once again camara-padma and thigh-posture. A double- 
plant is also represented. 


§ 95. We have already referred to the miniature-Jinas above our goddesses. Such a Jina is 
quite common in the case of independent images. It indicates that the deity in question be- 
longs to the Jain pantheon, and not to the Buddhist or Hindu pantheon. The fact that the 
miniature-Jina is represented invariably could be regarded as an indication that each goddess 
belongs to a particular Jina and that the artist had the yaksi-series in mind. However the 
miniature-Jina is also found above every acarya of the frieze-slab images (Fig. 210) and above 
every socle-figure (whether yaksi or not) of the two medium-sized pillars to the west of 
Temple No. 1 (i.e. eight times in all; p. 32). It therefore follows that the small Jinas of the 
niches on Temple No. 12 and of the four slabs mentioned in the previous paragraph had no 
special significance. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE DRUM-STYLE 


§ 96. We have already observed in the Introduction that the Jina-images at Deogarh show 
an unusual stylistic variety. The classification on stylistic grounds is therefore of primary im- 
portance. But although the extreme variation found at this place may be called unique one 
should not overlook the fact that a certain amount of variation is found in other places and 
provinces as well, more than would appear at first sight. It is only due to the propaedeutic 
tendencies in the surveys of Indian art that the relevant standard-types are over-emphasized at 
the cost of the respective minority-types. This can be noticed in the case of Gupta art, North 
Indian temple architecture etc. The description of the extreme conditions obtaining at 
Deogarh will, it is hoped, throw some light on these pluralistic tendencies. Here we cannot 
distinguish between a single standard-type and several minority-types. Therefore we are 
not tempted to select the former and to neglect the latter. At Deogarh we are dealing with 
various types which are of equal importance both from the point of view of quantity and 
from the point of view of quality. 


§ 97. §§ 332-333 show that the classification is quite complicated. The medieval style falls in 
the main into four different periods. It is possible that these so-called periods overlap to some 
extent in time. It would nevertheless appear that one period developed from the other. In the 
case of the early-medieval style the number of sub-units is much larger and we cannot derive 
one sub-unit from the other. Taking a rather minor iconographic detail as the basis we can 
distinguish between a Drum-Style and a Drum-Leaf Style (details below). The styles can be 
subdivided in c/asses or in similar (sub-)units of the same magnitude (sections). Here too the 
division is not based primarily on style (also not necessarily on the physiognomy which is 
admittedly a very distinctive feature of the images) but on iconographic features. After all we 
have in the first place to establish the different schools of artists. It would appear that broadly 
speaking these schools have their iconographic peculiarities, whereas clear-cut stylistic lines of 
demarcation are hard to trace. The division into schools however is on the whole also a 
division into styles. 

The base of the pyramid is formed by the so-called groups. Images belonging to the same 
gtoup do not just show isolated points of agreement but are closely related. The sefs are as 
small as the groups but different in character. Images of the same set are similar with respect 
to external features, like material (nature of the stone), technique, size, and location. Groups 
and sets may coincide but this is not necessarily the case. Finally we have to mention the 
isolated images. Such an image does not belong to any group or set. It may belong to a class (and 
a style) or to a style alone. The general term which covers everything from sfy/e down to 
isolated image is “unit”. 

The distinction between our two early-medieval styles is difficult but the following course 
may be acceptable. In the case of the images of the Drum-Style, only a drum is represented 
above the three parasol-tops in the parikara-top. In the case of the images of the Drum-Leaf 
Style a double-leaf is added to the drum. Broadly speaking, a certain stylistic difference is 
concomitant with this distinction. The first style is “additive”, and the surface of the images is 
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partly plain. The second style welds all elements into a whole (this is particularly true of the 
parikara-top) and relief is used throughout. These features of the second style recur in the 
medieval style. It would however be wrong to assume that the Drum-Leaf Style comes be- 
tween the Drum-Style and the medieval style in point of time. In fact it can be shown that 
both early-medieval styles are contemporary. It is also not possible to derive the medieval style 
from the Drum-Leaf Style. All that can be said is that the protagonists of the medieval style 
owed a great deal to the Drum-Leaf Style but did not have recourse to the Drum-Style. 

Images showing the stylistic features of the Drum-Leaf Style mostly have the double-leaf, 
But the reverse is not true. Images with the double-leaf do not necessarily have the stylistic 
features of the Drum-Leaf Style. In a number of cases it is of course easy to show that double- 
leaf images have the stylistic features of the Drum-Style and actually be/ong to the latter. These 
images do not only show the general stylistic appearance of the Drum-Style but share with 
it also a number of details. Here we can say that the double-leaf is an isolated element trans- 
ferred for some reason or other to an image made in one of the schools of the Drum-Style 
(Images Nos. 55 and 69). Needless to say that this explanation is also applicable if more than 
one element is taken from the Drum-Leaf Style (double-leaf and miniature-Jinas in the case of 
Image No. 55). The case is different if double-leaf images show the general character of the 
Drum-Style but have no clear connection with either Drum-Style or Drum-Leaf Style. Here 
we can retain the double-leaf criterion only by establishing certain less conspicuous but by no 
means irrelevant links between the images under consideration and the Drum-Leaf Style (§ 
170). In our classification these problematic images form the Section of the Plain Images 
within the Drum-Leaf Style, but an alternative classification will be found in § 277. 

An iconographic and stylistic overlapping of both styles can be observed in our Fair Class 
(§ 109). Two images of this class (Nos. 20 and 84) show the double-leaf. Besides, these and 
other images of the Fair Class share further characteristics with the Drum-Leaf Style in 
general and with the Class with Miniature-Figures in particular ({138A). The similarities con- 
cern the parikara-top and the employment of miniature-figures. Nevertheless the majority of 
the images of the Fair Class has nothing in common with the Drum-Leaf Style. If the unity of 
the Fair Class as such is accepted, the images mentioned should be attributed to the Drum- 
Style where the majority of the Fair Class images belong. 

A third difficulty arises because of the presence of countless /ater images some of which are 
rather pallid from the point of view of style. Some of them have been placed in certain classes 
of the Drum-Style. Others form groups which do not belong to any class but which can be 
attributed to one of the styles. In connection with the Drum-Style we have examined one such 
group (Nos. 126-132), but more than one group has been discussed in the chapter on the 
Drum-Leaf Style. This is due to the abundance of later images (most of them being seated) in 
the Drum-Leaf Style (“Section of the Later Images”). Apart from the images related to the 
last-mentioned drum-leaf groups (but not actually belonging to them) many more images of 
both styles had to be neglected. Many of them show a complete absence of distinctive feat- 
ures. In other cases the parikara-top is missing, which makes classification also difficult. A 
few images have a little more to offer, but their connection with both styles is so tenuous that 
their inclusion would only confuse the position. 

The quantity of the material placed limits on the extent of documentation possible. Selecting 
only one out of several representatives of the same type and mentioning the others only in the 
text was on the whole unavoidable. It seemed however necessary to enable the reader in 


certain cases to check our classification. We have therefore reproduced all images of the Fair 
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Class of the Drum-Style and all images of the Section of the Plain Images of the Drum-Leaf 
Style. In both cases the images are of no mean standard and uniformity is /imited. In these two 
cases merely presenting the reader with the complete result would not suffice. Rather he 
should be given the opportunity to establish the mutual relationship of the images within 
their class as well as their relationship to images not belonging to the relevant class. 


§ 98. Whereas many sets (which may be, but need not be, groups at the same time) are to be 
found in the same location, the classes and the mere groups (i.e. those groups which are not 
also sets) are scattered. Images of the Slender Class are found in the Temples Nos. 8, 12, 13- 
16, on the Wall, and among the debris to the west of the Rampart (total: fifteen pieces). 
Conversely one and the same temple may house images of different classes etc. Thus the main 
idol of Temple No. 12 belongs to the Drum-Leaf Style whereas the pradaksinapatha is filled 
with specimens of three different classes of the Drum-Style (Uncouth Class, Fair Class, and 
Far-Eastern Class). For this reason, and on account of the wide-spread contamination (i.e. 
c. in its descriptive sense!, see the Index of Terms), classifying amounted to the reconstruction 
of a phase which was largely obscured by subsequent developments. — A fairly clear-cut 
physical separation exists only between medieval and early-medieval images (§ 35). 

While using terms like “contamination”, “overlapping” etc. we are referring to the inter- 
action of the well-established stylistic units at Deogarh (in particular of the styles and classes). 
The genesis of the units themselves does not concern us here. We regard them as distinctive 
stylistic phenomena without making any attempt at derivation. 

The discovery of the classes is facilitated by the fact that most classes contain some large, 
finely executed pieces which have preserved what may be called the true character of the class. 
However in some classes such images are absent, whereas many a large image is without any 
significance whatsoever. 


THE UNcoutH C ass (Nos. 22-56) 


§ 99. In the case of the Uncouth Class we have to distinguish between two determinants. 
One of them is a certain physiognomical and anatomical type (motif I), and the other is made 
up of certain parikara-elements (motif Il). In a number of cases, figures deviating from the 
anatomical standard-type were put into the standard-parikara (motif II without motif I) just 
as the figures of the Throne-Frame Class (Drum-Leaf Style) differ in their physiognomy. 
Here we shall deal with all images which show either both motifs or motif IT alone. 

The standard physiognomy (and anatomy) displays the following traits: almond-shaped 
eyes, stereotyped cur/s, hemispherical shape of that part of the head which is covered with 
curls, the usnisa either projecting sharply from the head or missing, broad shoulders, thick- 
set physique, and strangely curved hands. As regards the curls one often gets the impression 
that horizontal or vertical ridges were carved out and subsequently divided into a series of 
cubes which served as a material for the curls (Fig. 84).— The most noteworthy charac- 
teristics of the standard-parikara are the camara-bearers (Fig. 78) and the bhamandala (Fig. 82). 
The camara-bearers are mostly bare-headed and attached to a back-plate consisting of a 
bhamandala and an oblong. Hair-style and hand-attributes vary a good deal. In a few cases 
the attendant-figures have no camaras at all (we use however in this paragraph and in the 
next the familiar term “camara-bearer” in all general references). The bhamandala of the Jina 


1 Paradigmatic instances will be found in §§ 61 (first paragraph), 153 (last paragraph), and 156 (third 
paragraph). In other cases, contamination can be taken in a more historical sense (§§ 111, 140). 
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consists of an oval or circular zone with a simple and lightly incised pattern. The motif is 
geometrical (often an adaptation of the leaf-circlet). The surface surrounded by this orna- 
mented zone is plain. Inscriptions are almost completely absent. — Motif II is probably an in- 
vention of the Deogarh artists, but motif I is not restricted to this place (Fig. 76, Jina at Rajgir), 


§ 100. We shall first deal with the colossal images (§§ 101-102) and afterwards with those 
images which are less than life-size (§ 104-105). In each case images showing motifs I and II 
will be discussed before images which show motif II alone. Amongst the colossal images even 
those which do not follow motif I as such are “uncouth”; hence the unity of the colossal 
images within the Uncouth Class. The cimara-bearers of the colossal images have the form 
usual for the class but are remarkably small. The stone is coarse-grained, in many cases buff. 
Hair, eyes, ears, and fingers are often stylized in a grotesque manner. Variety is not achieved 
by different constellations of the constituent parts but by varying treatment of the camara- 
bearers and of the hair of the main-figure. — Seven colossal images are found in the prada- 
ksinapatha of Temple No. 12, most of them facing the images of the Double-Snake Group. 
These seven images bear however no particular resemblance to one another. They belong to 
different groups. — There is but one colossal Parsva-image (No. 26). 


§ 101. Motifs I and II are found with Images Nos. 22-27, which form a group of their own. 
All have a sharply projecting cylindrical usnisa in common and all except Image No. 24 (see 
below) have thick curls. — All that remained from Image No. 22 is the part above the shoul- 
ders. The fragment is kept in the lower storey of Temple No. 11 in the main-room. Nos. 
23-25 belong to the seven images in the pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12 (Figs. 274 = 
348 ; 347; 77/78). Nos. 23 and 24 are twins (“set” within the “group’’). The only difference lies 
in the fact that the first piece shows curls and the second unplaited strands. The actual differ- 
ence is minimal, however, as in this class the curls are, technically speaking, only divided 
strands. Image No. 25 is the most typical specimen of this class and theoretically it could be 
the prototype for the class as such. Some illegible aksaras are incised on the pedestal. No. 26 
stands in Temple No. 16 and leans against its rear-wall. This piece carries two short inscrip- 
tions and is the only specimen of the class provided with a hood-circle. The attendant-figures 
are typical (§ 14). No. 27 belongs to Wall-Section III. Its modelling is unusually soft. The frag- 
ments Nos. 28 and 29 (Wall-Sections I and VIII) can be connected with the previous image on 
account of the similar treatment of the body. It can however not be definitely stated that motif 
I was present because the head is missing in both cases. The Images Nos. 28 and 29 are both 
broken off above the shoulders and below the ankles. 


§ 102. The colossal images showing motif IT alone lack uniformity and the most that can be 
done is to group them in pairs. No. 30 (Fig. 79) stands in the pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 
12 (to the left of the main-entrance as one enters). The parikara is defective: The garland- 
bearers and parasol-and-drum are missing. This (as well as the treatment of the head) probably 
shows the influence of the Large Santi which is no doubt earlier. In the latter case, garland- 
bearers and parasol were of course depicted but these elements lay outside the bhamandala. 
Both motifs were dropped automatically when the main-figure of Image No. 1 was copied 
with the bhamandala alone. 

Nos. 31/32 are again twins (forming a group as well as a set). They also stand in the prada- 
ksinapatha of Temple No. 12 (Figs. 350 and 81 right). Like the four images which follow, they 
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have no curls but unplaited strands and lateral strands. The artist made no attempt to elabor- 
ate the individual strands and so they were fused into what looks like a thick cap. To the right 
of the head of Image No. 32 large piece of the bhamandala is broken away. 

The Images Nos. 33 and 34 form a group (not a set). They can be described as elaborations 
of the type of Images Nos. 31/32. The Jina No. 33 (Fig. 82) leans against the rear-wall in the 
larger room of Temple No. 13. Image No. 34 (Fig. 80) is a fragment lying to the west of the 
Rampart. In the case of these two images the “cap” of the previous pair is blown up. Little 
remains of the lateral strands in the case of No. 34, but one can recognize that their rendering 
was more or less conventional. In No. 33 the lateral strands are over-emphasized. Moreover 
they are divided, one part flowing forward over the shoulders and one part hanging down to 
the left and to the right of the figure and reaching the calves. The Images Nos. 32-34 have 
makara-protomai which appear in the angle between the bhamandala and the rectangular 
back-plate (compare for the makara-motif Image No. 20 of the Double-Snake Group). 

Nos. 35 (Figs. 81 left and 349) and 36 are the only specimens of a type which is otherwise 
not represented. They are therefore dealt with together although No. 36 is less than life-size. It 
is nevertheless possible to call the two images a group. No. 35 stands in the pradaksinapatha 
of Temple No. 12. The other image belongs to Wall-Section VIII and only the part above 
the knees is preserved. No. 35 has makara-protomai (at the same location as the three 
previous images). As in the case of No. 32, a piece has been broken out of the bhamandala, 
but in this instance to the left instead of to the right of the head (Nos. 35 and 32 stand side by 
side in the south-west corner of the pradaksinapatha [see Fig. 81], but the similarity of the 
defect might be coincidental). No. 35 is plumper than any other image of the class. Here and 
in the case of No. 36 the strands are rendered by fluting, the grooves running from the 
front to the rear. In the instance of No. 35 the lateral strands are divided in a manner similar to 
that found on No. 33. Worthy of note is the fact that the strands run over the head instead of 
hanging down from it. In No. 36 the lateral strands have been greatly simplified. Here the 
formula reminds one of the Images Nos. 31/32. 

Of the three remaining Images Nos. 37-39, two (37 and 38) form a group and two (38 and 
39) a set. No. 37 is a fragment (image missing below the calves, and rear-wall broken above the 
head) and lies behind Temple No. 16. Image No. 38 (Fig. 83) leans against the south-wall of the 
chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12 (extreme left), and No. 39 stands on its left (i.e. 
west-wall, extreme right). Nos. 37 and 38 are the only images dealt with in this paragraph 
which have the jati (i.e. plaited and not unplaited strands). The jata appears in its reduced 
form (Fig. 357). The lateral strands flow over the shoulders to the right and to the left. No. 38 
is but a cruder replica of No. 37. That it is of a later date follows from the slanting eyes which 
are so typical of the smaller (and later) images of the class. — No. 39 is comparatively late, just 
as No. 38. It shows curls, and the usnisa is treated according to motif I (projecting sharply). 
The physiognomy is however not in keeping with motif I, and this is why the image was not 
dealt with in the previous paragraph. 


§ 103. As indicated already the smaller images of the class (all less than life-size) are in all 
probability later than the colossal images and derived from them. They are more uniform, but 
motif II is sometimes not very prominent. Child-like features are not uncommon. Three of 
the images (Nos. 41-43) depict Parsva. Motifs I and II are found with Images Nos. 40-48, 
motif II a/one is found with Nos. 49-55. That the smaller images of the class are somewhat 
pallid as compared with the bigger ones is not apparent from our Figs., as we have reproduc- 
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ed in the case of the smaller images only the more interesting specimens. For Image No. 36 
which is also less than life-size compare the previous paragraph. 


§ 104. Some of the smaller images with the motifs I and II have been provided with a 
double lotus-creeper (see below). The images without this elaboration can be divided into three 
pairs (pair in the sense of group and of set). The first pair (Nos. 40/41) stands in the hall in 
front of Temple No. 12. In the case of Image No. 40 the left upper corner of the rear-wall has 
been broken away. No. 41 shows Paréva, and the treatment of the snakes is reminiscent of the 
Double-Snake Group (the same is true of the next pair). The two Parsvas Nos. 42/43 belong to 
Wall-Sections X and XVI and are of little artistic merit. Nos. 44/45 stand in the south-west 
corner of Temple No. 15. In the case of this last pair the motifs I and II are not very pronounced. 

The double lotus-creeper appears on Images Nos. 46-48. The first image is better preserved 
than the rest, only the portion below the calves being missing (Fig. 84). It stands in Temple 
No. 21 in the covered “court” between the two cells. Image No. 47 belongs to Wall-Section 
VIII; the portion above the head has been broken away and the top of the head has also been 
mutilated. No. 48 lies amongst the fragments to the west of the Rampart. The upper and 
lower part of the image (above the shoulders and below the ankles) are missing. All that 
remains of the parikara is the left camara-bearer and the lower end of the lotus-creeper appear- 
ing above it. The comparatively well-preserved Image No. 46 gives a rough idea of the origin- 
al shape of the two fragments. There are however considerable differences. We mention only 
the fact that in No. 47 the lotus-creeper consists of blossoms and buds, and not of leaves as 
is the case with Images Nos. 46 and 48. 


§ 105. Those of the smaller images which show motif IT alone have strands like the colossal 
motif-IT images (only one curl-image, viz. No. 39, was included in the colossal motif-II images). 
But whereas only two colossal motif-II images (Nos. 37 and 38) have the jati (i.e. plaited 
strands) this is found with all the smaller motif-II images. In five cases (Nos. 49-53) the jata is 
even over-emphasized. 

Image No. 49 (Fig. 85 right) stands in the small room of Temple No. 13; No. 50 stands in 
the right room of Temple No. 14; and No. 51 belongs to Wall-Section X. In the case of 
Image No. 51 the rear-wall has been broken away above the head. The waist has been pushed 
up too high in each case. The three images are closely related but it is not possible to speak of a 
single group. — In the case of Image No. 52 (in Temple No. 15 in the south-west corner) the 
over-emphasized jata has a form similar to that of Images Nos. 49-51 (Fig. 86). The physiog- 
nomy is however reminiscent of the pair Nos. 44/45 with which it forms a set of three images. 
No. 52 carries a short inscription. — Image No. 53 (in Temple No. 17) differs in the treatment 
of the jata from Nos. 49-52 (Fig. 87). The piece bears a remote resemblance to the somewhat 
earlier seated Jina at Rajgir (ASZAR 1925/26, 56d), but this may be a parallel development. In 
the case of No. 53 the circular zone of the bhamandala is doubled and in contradistinction to 
Nos. 49-52 lateral strands are only shown on the shoulders (and not to the left and to the right 
of the figure). 

Images Nos. 54/55 form a pair (in the sense of group). No. 54 belongs to Wall-Section 
XII, and No. 55 stands in Temple No. 16 (Fig. 88). The second image has two vertical rows 
of miniature-Jinas, and to the left and to the right of the parasol a double-leaf (stylized in a 
peculiar way) is depicted. Both features are reminiscent of the Drum-Leaf Style. In the case of 
both images the attendant-figures have no back-plates, 
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§ 106. The previous paragraph contains cases where contamination can be established be- 
cause the constituent parts can be derived from well-defined types found at Deogarh itself. 
No. 52 reflects on the one hand the type of Nos. 44/45, and on the other hand the type of 
Nos. 49-51. No. 55 is a rather pronounced example of the Uncouth Class, but the miniature- 
Jinas and the double-leaf belong to the programme of the Drum-Leaf Style (§§ 97 and 126/ 
138A). In addition, mention must be made of No. 56 (Fig. 89). The treatment of the head 
follows the type of the previous paragraph and the rows of miniature-Jinas are again reminis- 
cent of the Drum-Leaf Style. Motif II is only evident in the form of the back-plates of the 
attendant-figures. The image is about midway between the Drum-Leaf Style and the Drum- 
Style (Uncouth Class). That the miniature-Jinas are a peculiarity of the Drum-Leaf Style is 
corroborated by the fact that the double-leaf is missing in the case of the main-figure but is 
depicted above all the miniature-Jinas (in No. 55 the miniature-Jinas had of course no double- 
leaf). A few features of Image No. 56 are unique (at least at Deogarh). This applies to the 
low relief of the miniature-Jinas. It also applies to the horizontal band on top which forms, 
along with the two vertical bands to the left and to the right of the main-figure, a rectangular 
frame open at the bottom. Somewhat unusual is also the treatment of the three top-most minia- 
ture-Jinas; one appears on the front of the parasol and two to the left and to the right of it 
above the horizontal band. The double-leaves are missing in these cases but this is only due 
to simplified rendering. All the miniature-Jinas are provided with a throne. The throne of the 
two Jinas flanking the parasol appears on the aforesaid horizontal band. 

The river-goddess Ganga of Fig. 90 appears on a door-jamb fragment to the west of the 
Rampart. The motifs I and II are missing here in part oreyen wholly, but the head bears close 
resemblance to several images of our class. The strands follow the formula of Nos. 37/38 
and 54/55, the eyes follow motif I, the makara is reminiscent of the makaras of No. 33, and 
the treatment of the goddess’ right hand is the same as in the case of the right-hand attendant 
figure of Image No. 38 (in Fig. 83 concealed). Like our river-goddess, the attendant-figure of 
No. 38 supports a kalasa with her left hand, while the right hand is hanging down on the 
piled up dupatta-end. The door-jamb figure is interesting on two grounds. Firstly this is an 
instance of a non-Jina having elements of the Uncouth Class. This shows that the Uncouth 
Class reflects a stylistic tendency which was not necessarily restricted to one and the same 
motif. Secondly this is an example of iconographic (not stylistic) contamination because the 
hair-style of a Jina (or of any ascetic) is not appropriate for the river-goddess Ganga. — The 
door-jamb fragment is comparatively late in date (note the cursory rendering of the scroll- 
work). This indicates that some of the colossal images and some of the smaller images of our 
class which are rendered in the same superficial fashion can be assigned to the latest phase in 
the development of the early-medieval style. 


THE SLENDER Cxass (Nos. 57-71) 


§ 107. The Slender Class is smaller and more uniform than the Uncouth Class. The larger 
examples (see e.g. Fig. 93) are remarkably slender; hence the name of the class. The decisive 
factor however is the uniform treatment of the face and of the hair as seen in Figs. 359-60 (the 
jata either follows the herring-bone formula or the striped formula). The form of that part of 
the head which is covered with strands is however not absolutely uniform. The camara- 
bearers reflect in the main the type of the Fair Class (see § 109 below) but are smaller. More- 
over the images of the Slender Class show the same soft modelling and smoothness as those of 
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the Fair Class, but the decorative features of the Fair Class are missing here (as in all the other 
classes of the Drum-Style). Jnter alia the leaf-circlet, which is so typical of the Fair Class, is 
completely missing in the Slender Class. The material is almost always pale sandstone. 
There are no inscriptions. No. 68 is the only image in this class to show Parva. 

It is of course possible that the class is also represented outside Deogarh, but I have not yet 
come across any proof of it. On the other hand, there are two images of non-Jinas at Deogarh 
showing the same treatment of the head as the images of the Slender Class. The first instance is 
an isolated head now kept in the Museum near the Gupta temple (Fig. 91), and probably 
showing Krsna or Skanda (see the hair-style). The second example is an image of Ambika 
belonging to Wall-Section II which is not very well preserved. As the other features are of no 
interest in this connection only the head has been reproduced (Fig. 92). It must however be 
added that the body of the goddess is as slender as that of the larger Jinas of the Slender 
Class. The Krsna-head and the Ambika-image are indisputably examples of the Slender 
Class. 

Image No. 57 is an instance of contamination. This is the only seated image of our class 
(Wall-Section XII, Fig. 96). It is true that there are no individual features which are foreign 
to our class, but the fact that the rear-wall is taken up by flat motifs of poor workmanship 
shows some connection with the technique of the later images of the Drum-Leaf Style. Apart 
from this hybrid character there are some individual features which are worthy of note. In the 
series of the grahas, Ketu is missing, the right-hand camara-bearer has a curious large leaf 
(derived from the grahas?), the hand-attributes of the camara-bearers are unconventional 
(camara/lotus — camara/thigh-posture), the upper part of the linga of the Jina is visible, and 
below the knees two curious objects are depicted. In their form these objects resemble the 
lateral elements of the triple lotus (Fig. 128) as well as the brooms of the acaryas and sadhus 
(Fig. 210). In the case of the lotus-blossom lying on the throne-blanket, pericarp and petals 
are clearly separated. Thereby the impression is created that three round blankets (including 
the actual throne-blanket) have been placed one above the other. Cushion and throne-bar are 
missing. 


§ 108. We shall first deal with the colossal Images Nos. 58-65 and then with the smaller 
Images (less than life-size) Nos. 66-71. The division on the grounds of size is however of 
little importance in the case of this class. The Images Nos. 58-60 all stand in the larger room of 
Temple No. 13 and form a group as well as a set. Strictly speaking, the three images form but 
two pieces because Nos. 59 and 58 appear (as one enters) on the front and on the back of the 
same slab. Our Fig. 93 shows Images No. 59 (left) and No. 60 (right); Figs. 360 and 359 show 
the heads of Nos. 58 and 60. The double-image No. 58/59 is the only instance of this type 
at Deogarh. The only parallel known to me is an image on the Gwalior Fort (Teli-ka-mandir 
compound) showing Bahubalin on one side and his brother Bharata on the other. The design 
of the jata differs in all three cases (essentially, No. 58 shows the herring-bone formula and 
the others the striped formula). — The remaining six colossal images cannot be grouped. No. 
61 belongs to Wall-Section XIII (extreme right), No. 62 (Fig. 117) stands in the middle of the 
same Section, No. 62 A (head damaged) belongs to Wall-Section X (extreme right), and No. 
63 is an isolated head lying to the west of the Rampart. No. 61 has very broad curved parasol- 
tops; in the case of No. 62 the head is disproportionately large; No. 62 A has lateral strands. 
— Two images (Nos. 64 and 65) have not the smooth jata (which represents a later stage in the 
development of the motif) but the reduced jata. These two images are certainly among the 
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early if not the earliest images of the class. No. 64 is a fragment to the west of the Rampart 
(head with part of the parikara) and No. 65 stands in the pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12 
amongst images of the Uncouth Class (Fig. 94). In the first case the jata follows the formula of 
Fig. 112, in the second case no parallel to the jata can be found. No. 65 has lateral strands. 

The three smaller Images Nos. 66-68 have creeper-motifs incised to the left and to the 
right of the Jina. No. 66 (Fig. 95) lies amongst the fragments to the west of the Rampart and 
has lateral strands. In Nos. 67 (left room of Temple No. 14) and 68 (right room of the same 
temple) the scroll-work is stylized, No. 68 is the only ParSva of the class. Here animal-motifs 
(vyala and makara-protome) are incised above the scroll-work. — No. 69 (Temple No. 15) 
has lateral strands. The double-leaf (which was borrowed from the Drum-Leaf Style) is 
unusually large. — Image No. 70 stands in ‘Temple No. 16 and is a double-image (i.e. two 
Jinas standing side by side). It has some additional elements not found in the other images 
of the class but nevertheless belongs to it. At the top, a big piece of the rear-wall has been broken 
away, and part of the surface has been worn away to such an extent that an accurate descrip- 
tion of the parikara is no longer possible. We recognize however to the left a vertical row of 
five grahas surmounted by a female (!) cimara-bearer. Both Jinas of the image have a bhama- 
ndala (the only instance in the class). It is decorated with a leaf-circlet similar to that of No. 113. 
— No. 71 (Temple No. 8) has lateral strands and a bhamandala with a geometrical design. In 
its general appearance it deviates slightly from the other images of the class. The rear-wall has 
been broken away above the head. 


Tue Farr Crass (Nos. 15-21 and 72-91) 


§ 109. Numerically, the Fair Class occupies an intermediate position between the Uncouth 
Class and the Slender Class. The Fair Class has two characteristics. Firstly the motif of the 
leaf-circlet (which is employed for the bhamandala), the usnisa-lotus, and the foot-lotus 
(Figs. 108, 106, 100 centre). Admittedly these three features are not confined to the Fair 
Class. Moreover, the different mode of employment of one and the same motif implies a good 
deal of variation in its rendering. But the stylistic idiom is the same in the case of all the leaf- 
circlets and they can therefore safely be called a characteristic of the class. The second dist- 
inguishing feature is a peculiar type of camara-bearer. The camara-bearers are carved in high 
relief and are bare-headed. As in the case of Images (i.e. Ambikas) Nos. 2-6 the hair is twisted 
around a circular roller. We have already mentioned (§ 107) that the camara-bearers of the 
Slender Class were probably borrowed from the Fair Class. — The term “fair” indicates 
a broad distinction from the other classes of the Drum Style. Admittedly at a pinch, the 
Slender Class could also be called “fair”. But a comparison shows that decorative elements and 
elegant, pleasing forms are more in evidence in the case of the fair images than in the case of 
the slender images. — All Jinas of this class are standing. The parasol-stick which occurs 
repeatedly in the Slender Class is found only in the case of Image No. 90 (Fig. 116). The 
material is for the most part light yellow or light red sandstone. With the exception of the 
colossal Images Nos. 15-21 and 72-74, the images are less than life-size. Inscriptions appear on 
the Images Nos. 15-21 (Double-Snake Group, §§ 75 foll.) and 72-74 (Temple No. 16). There 
are five Par$va-images in the Double-Snake Group and two (Nos. 73 and 77) outside it. — 
The reader will recall that in the Double-Snake Group the leaf-circlet (our class characteristic) 
occurred twice (in Nos. 16 and 20 — both times employed as a bhamandala). 
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§ 110. The three colossal Images Nos. 72-74 in Temple No. 16 (leaning against its rear-wall) 
form a set (Figs. 97-99 A), and as far as size, quality, technique, and age are concerned, are 
vaguely reminiscent of the Double-Snake Group. The three images might be called a group 
were it not for the fact that the heads differ so greatly. The sharp line of demarcation between 
similarity and dissimilarity is remarkable (§§ 140 and 304). In the case of the curl-image No. 72, 
the bhamandala consists of concentric rings (compare Nos. 76 and 79 of the same class). No. 73 
(also with curls) represents Parsva but it does not follow the Double-Snake formula of the 
snake(s). To the left and to the right there appear the usual coils which here continue to the 
base of the image. In addition to that, horizontal lines are carved on the rear-wall between the 
legs of the Jina, indicating the continuation of the coils behind his body. No. 74 can be called 
a classical example of the reduced jata. For this reason we have reproduced the head for a 
second time amongst our jata drawings (Fig. 357). No. 74 has lateral strands. — Our set 
covers all the three types represented in the Jina-iconography: standard- Jina (No. 72), Parsva 
(No. 73), and Rsabha (No. 74). In all the three cases the eyebrows are rendered by a pro- 
jecting band, and in the Parsva-image their inner ends have an upward sweep (an early-medieval 
instance of a stylistic feature of the medieval period). In the case of all the three images the 
leaf-circlet is represented by an usnisa-lotus. All the three images have short inscriptions. 


§ 111. The Images Nos. 75-79 form a group. With the exception of the last piece, all the 
images are characterized by unusually thick curls. In contrast to the other images the first piece 
has rather small and summarily executed camata-bearers. The Images Nos. 75-77 belong to 
Wall-Section XIII (Figs. 117, 100 left, 100 right). In the case of No. 75 the upper part is 
damaged but the head is intact. No. 77 represents Parsva. As in the case of No. 73, the snake 
and the attendant-figures are reproduced according to the normal (“typical”) formula. It is 
however worthy of note that the coils do not recede inwards below the hands. — The Images 
Nos. 78 and 79 belong to Wall-Section I (Figs. 102 and 103). The last-mentioned image has 
strands and lateral strands but is otherwise in harmony with the curl-images Nos. 75-78. The 
discrepancy is noteworthy. Like Images Nos. 72-74, the Images Nos. 75-78 have an usnisa- 
lotus. One cannot rule out the possibility that a// curl-images of the Fair Class have the 
usnisa-lotus. In many cases it may simply be too small to be visible in a photo giving a 
straight front-view. In any case the usnisa-lotus is the only instance of the leaf-circlet in the 
present group. 

The three curl-images Nos. 80-82 also form a group. There is an especially close connection 
between No. 80 (Wall-Section XIII, Figs. 100 centre and 106) and No. 81 (Wall-Section XVI, 
Figs. 104 and 105 left). In contrast to the other images of the Drum-Style, they have garland- 
bearing couples instead of single garland-bearers. Both have a bhamandala in the form of a 
leaf-circlet. The cimara-bearers of the second image hold in their inner hands lotuses with 
long blossoms, well known from the Tara-iconography. In the case of Image No. 80 the 
leaf-circlet occurs thrice: as a bhamandala, as an usnisa-lotus, and as a pedestal-lotus. Unfort- 
unately a white streak of lime runs over the whole length of the body. — Image No. 82 (Wall- 
Section IV, Fig. 107) is simpler than the other two images. The bhamandala is missing and 
single garland-bearers are depicted. 

The next group is comprised of the strand-images Nos. 83-86. Nos. 83,and 84 have the 
typical bhamandala in the form of a leaf-circlet. In contrast to Nos. 84-86, Image No. 83 
(Temple No. 12 G, Fig. 111 right and Fig. 112) does not show the smooth jata but a variety of 
the formula demonstrated by Fig. 357. Image No. 84 (Wall-Section XIV, Figs. 108 and 365) 
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is similar to No. 81 of the previous group and has also garland-bearing couples (compare in 
this connection also Nos. 20, 80, 87, 89). Another point linking this image with the Drum- 
Leaf Style is the double-leaf (compare No. 20). The two remaining Images Nos. 85 (Wall- 
Section XI, Fig. 109) and 86 (Wall-Section XIII, Fig. 110) are simpler and smaller than the 
other two. Here the bhamandala is missing. 

For practical reasons the three curl-images Nos. 87-89 are taken together although No. 89 
has the head typical of the Far Eastern Class. This procedure is adopted because No. 89 is very 
closely linked up with No. 88 (by virtue of the Navagrahas) and because No. 88 forms a pair 
with No. 87 (pair in the sense of group). Nos. 87 (Figs. 113 and 121) and 88 (Fig. 114) stand in 
the larger room of Temple No. 13. The iconography of the two images varies greatly. No. 87 
has the typical leaf-circlet bhamandala, garland-bearing couples, and plain lateral zones. No. 
88 has no bhamandala, single garland-bearers, and the lateral zones are occupied by the Nava- 
grahas. Finally two animals (lion to the left and deer to the right) are depicted on the pedestal of 
No. 88. We must now consider Image No. 89 (pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12, Fig. 115). 
This image has the head of the Far Eastern Class, /eaf-circlet bhamandala and garland-bearing 
couples as No. 87, and Navagrahas as No. 88. This is a clear example of contamination insofar as 
the different origin of the mixed elements (Fair Class — Far Eastern Class) can be established. 
Leaf-circlet bhamandala and garland-bearing couple (§ 138A) belong to the Fair Class. The 
Navagrahas are not restricted to the Fair Class but are in any case unknown in the three Non- 
Decorative Classes, to which the Far Eastern Class belongs. Beyond this, contamination can- 
not be established for the three images. It would for example not be possible to explain the 
parikara of No. 89 as a contamination of Nos. 87 and 88; for it could also be argued that Nos. 
87 and 88 have copied different features of No. 89. 

Finally we have to mention two isolated images. Nos. 90 (Fig. 116) and 91 (Fig. 117), both 
belong to Wall-Section XIII. The first image has the smooth jata (striped) and no bhamandala. 
The pedestal-lotus takes the shape of a carefully executed leaf-circlet. The lateral strands are 
carved in the rear-wall to the left and to the right of the head —a rather unconventional 
technique. Moreover No. 90 is the only image of the Fair Class provided with a parasol-stick. 
— The curl-image No. 91 has no special characteristics. The top of the rear-wall has been 
broken away, but to the right of the head a portion of the leaf-circlet bhamandala has been 
preserved. 


Tue Far EAsrern Crass (Nos. 92-100) 


§ 112. The three remaining classes of the Drum-Style can be collectively called the “Non- 
Decorative Classes”. In all these cases the parikara consists of a few carelessly executed 
elements. If seated images, ParSva-images, and contaminated images are disregarded, then 
the only parikara-elements under consideration are those seen in Fig. 121 (left). Since, in 
addition to this, the differences in the treatment of the body are not very conspicuous, the 
principal differences occur with regard to the head, and the class-characteristics are even based 
exclusively on this part of the image. To the first Non-Decorative Class we have assigned the 
term “far eastern” as the treatment of the eyebrows recalls far eastern types (Fig. 119). A 
historical connection is however unlikely. As the local artists developed more than one 
physiognomical type, one should not be surprised to find occasionally points of agreement 
with foreign conceptions. Other characteristics of the Far Eastern Class are the thick lips and 
predominance of the curls (the jata is found but rarely). The examples with curls are (with one 
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exception) old, and we can therefore safely conclude that, in this class, images with the jata are 
the result of later contamination. Contamination is in fact not uncommon in this class (§ 114). 
— The images of this class have no inscriptions whatsoever. With the exception of No. 97 
and the two images at other locations, all the Jinas stand. The images are approximately life- 
size. 


§ 113. We are first dealing with those images which are not contaminated. With them can 
be compared two curl-images from Sanchi and Gyaraspur respectively. No doubt the parikara 
is fully developed in both cases (refer in particular to the Gyaraspur Jina) but this would only 
suggest that the prototypes of our Far Eastern Class were decorative and that the non- 
decorative treatment is a peculiarity of Deogarh. It would moreover appear that isolated 
decorative elements met with in the Deogarh examples are not original but were introduced 
at a later stage (contamination). — The example from Sanchi is an early-medieval Buddha 
(Fig. 118), the example from Gyaraspur is an early-medieval Jina (housed in the temple 
known as Vajra Math). In the case of the Buddha, the lower portion of the image (seat-lotus 
etc.) can be called decorative. In the second image, cushion and bhamandala are richly carved; 
the head follows the far eastern type but it also foreshadows the medieval type (§ 174). 

At Deogarh, Images Nos. 92-94 are old and uncontaminated examples of the Far Eastern 
Class. Nos. 92 (Fig. 124) and 93 stand near the north-east corner of Temple No. 12. In both 
cases Only the upper part of the body and part of the rear-wall are preserved. What remains 
of the rear-wall is quite plain and it can therefore be concluded that the images did not deviate 
from the standard of the Non-Decorative Classes. Image No. 93 has an unusually long head. 
No. 94 stands in the pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12 and here only the upper part of the 
reat-wall has been broken away. In the lower part of the image only an unadorned pedestal 
and two camara-bearers appear, and this is in keeping with the programme of the Non- 
Decorative Classes. 

No. 95 (Figs. 121 and 122) stands in the larger room of Temple No. 13. This Jina has 
muzzle-like protruding lips and obviously belongs to the latest specimens of the class. As it is 
completely preserved it demonstrates the iconographic programme of the Non-Decorative 
Classes better than the other far eastern images. No. 96 is an isolated head of poor work- 
manship placed on a headless image of the Uncouth Class (Image No. 28 in Wall-Section I). 


§ 114. Of the four contaminated images two (Nos. 89 and 97) have curls, but a “decorative” 
parikara; two (Nos. 991 and 100) have a non-decorative parikara but no curls. No. 89 has al- 
ready been discussed and we therefore start with No. 97, the only seated image in this class 
(Fig.123). This image leans against the northern side of the chamber in the hall in front of Temple 
No. 12. The double seat-lotus cannot be assigned to any particular class, but cushion and 
bhamandala clearly follow the convention of the Throne-Frame Class. Apart from the 
throne, the bhamandala is the only parikara-element to be represented. It is possible that 
further parikara-elements appeared on separate slabs which were lost subsequently. It is 
however more likely that this is an instance of an image with a defective parikara. 

No. 99 (Fig. 362) stands in the porch of Temple No. 17. This Jina has a partite (more 
precisely: tripartite) jata and a parasol-stick. No. 100 belongs to Wall-Section II and has been 
broken away below the fingers and above the head. The jata has about the same form as on 
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the previous image but the partition is less pronounced. The standing Ambika in Wall-Sec- 
tion VI (Fig. 120) shows points of similarity with our class. Agreement is, however, restricted 
to the face; therefore this is a case of influence rather than of a non-Jina belonging to the 
class. 


THE Partire-JATA Cass (Nos. 101-114) 


§ 115. This class shows (apart from its non-decorative character) points of similarity with 
the Far Eastern Class as well as with the Flat-Jata Class. Two images (Nos. 101-102) have the 
physiognomy of the Far Eastern Class. The same is true of Image No. 99 which been assigned 
to the previous class although the jata is partite. The three small double-images Nos. 103, 104 
and 109 supply a parallel to the Flat-Jata Class which also has several double-images (Nos. 
118-121). The present class is not defined by the jata alone: almost all the examples have a 
typical physiognomy (e.g. see Fig. 127). 

The partite jata consists of two hemispheres superimposed one upon the other. The smaller 
hemisphere on top corresponds to the usnisa. The lower hemisphere is often divided by a 
groove representing the parting of the hair (Fig. 127). The design of the jata mostly follows 
the formula of Fig. 128 (vertical double-lines below, and horizontal double-lines on top). 
Lateral strands are not represented. The expression “partite jata” is always used in the sense of 
this definition, although other forms of “partition” do exist. — Seated images are more fre- 
quent than in the previous class. The sizes vary from a third to a half of actual life-size. The 
double-images are on an average smaller than the rest. Inscriptions are missing. 


§ 116. The standing images of this class (here belong all the double images) show the Jina 
with the features and the anatomy of a child (for the seated images refer to the next para- 
graph). As mentioned already, the physiognomy is reminiscent of the Far Eastern Class in 
Nos. 101 and 102. Six images more or less clearly represent the type of Fig. 127 (Nos. 103- 
108). The physiognomy of Image No. 109 (Fig. 125) stands alone. 

No. 101 (in Temple No. 17) is a Parsva with a disproportionately small head. In the case of 
No. 102 (in the porch of the left part of Temple No. 3) the rear-wall has been broken away 
above the head. — Nos. 103 and 104 are double-images each representing two Parsvas. The 
first image (Fig. 126) belongs to Wall-Section III. The treatment of the snake-coils is inter- 
mediate between the conventional formula and the formula of the Double-Snake Group. In 
the case of No. 104 (in the left room of Temple No. 3) the coils are not represented. The coils 
of the single Parsva No. 105 (Shrine No. 12 A) follow the conventional formula and are 
reminiscent of Image No. 118 of the next class (Fig. 133). No. 106 (Fig. 127) stands in Temple 
No. 17. Image No. 107 in the smaller room of Temple No. 13 (Fig. 85 left) is slightly contam- 
inated. It has the pedestal-lotus (otherwise unknown in the Non-Decorative Classes) and a 
small double-leaf. By virtue of the treatment of the main-figure, No. 108 (Fig. 128) — which 
is lying amongst the debris to the west of the Rampart — is related to No. 107. This new 
image has certain unconventional traits. A pedestal-lotus is depicted both under the main- 
figure and under the two camara-bearers. The pedestal-lotus under the main-figure has been 
transformed into a triple lotus. This lotus together with a small worshipper covers the face of 
the projecting central part of the pedestal. The image shows points of similarity with the Fair 
Class (leaf-circlet bhamandala, pedestal-lotus, treatment of the camara-bearers). This is also 
true of the jata. Its form follows the convention of the present class, but the strands are 
represented individually. Similar transitional forms between actual strands and the smooth 
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jata are to be found in the Fair Class (Fig. 112). — No. 109 (Fig. 125) is a double-image and 
belongs to Wall-Section V. These two Jinas appear even more child-like than the others. The 
parasol-stick, which in fact does not belong to the programme of the Non-Decorative Classes, 
is represented. It is however merely incised. 


§ 117. Of the five seated images, four form a group (Nos. 111-114) and one (No. 110) is 
isolated. No. 110 belongs to Wall-Section XV (6th image from left) and has the physiognomy 
of the Far Eastern Class. The throne is simplified: lions with dharmacakra below, cushion 
with small seat-lotus above (throne-bar and throne-blanket are not depicted). This is not an 
archaic formula but a cursory treatment heralding certain later developments. 

No. 111 (Figs. 129 and 130) stands in Temple No. 15. It is the largest and finest image of 
the group. Here and in the other images of the group the physiognomy is the same as in Nos. 
103-108. Only the head is somewhat broader (compare Fig. 130 with Fig. 127). As in the case 
of No. 97 (the only seated image of the Far Eastern Class), the parikara shows the influence of 
the Throne-Frame Class of the Drum-Leaf Style. It is but natural that the seated images show 
elements not contained in the parikara of the standing images. Such an extension can however 
be kept to a minimum and does not necessitate borrowing from other classes (see Fig. 132). 
However in this case the decoration of the bhamandala and of the throne-blanket as well as the 
four-fold throne-top (seat-lotus, cushion, bar, and blanket) clearly shows the influence of the 
Throne-Frame Class. The inconspicuous lateral strands were taken from the Slender Class or 
from the Fair Class. — The three other images differ but slightly from No. 111. Image No. 112 
stands in the hall in front of Temple No. 12, No. 113 stands in Temple No. 16 and No. 114 
belongs to Wall-Section XVI (2nd image from left). These images are simpler than No. 111. 
They are probably mere copies of it and not archaic prototypes. Blanket and throne-bar are 
absent in all three cases, but cushion and seat-lotus are invariably shown. In the case of No. 113 
bhamandala and seat-lotus take the shape of a single or double leaf-circlet which is incised in 
a cursory manner. The particular type of leaf-circlet bhamandala and seat-lotus probably 
belong to the old repertoire of the Drum-Style (compare for the design Fig. 132). The two 
other images have no bhamandala and the seat-lotus is inconspicuous. 


THE Fiat-JatA Crass (Nos. 115-125) 


§ 118. The images of this class are small, of indifferent quality, and without marked charac- 
teristics. It was therefore difficult to recognize the class as such. The representatives never- 
theless do have certain clear-cut characteristics in common. The existence of the class shows that 
it is unwise to dismiss inconspicuous images a priori as being of no consequence. The class 
has been named after the jata-formula demonstrated by Figs. 132 and 133. It would appear 
that the flat jata owes its existence to the flattening of an earlier formula (Figs. 131 and 164). 
The seated images of the class (§ 119) have an additional characteristic: the seat-lotus rests 
directly on the throne-bar. In other words, the throne-top consists only of these two elements 
(Fig. 132). Only those seated images are included in this class where the throne-bar is rendered 
realistically and not reduced to a mere horizontal band (as in Figs. 368-69). The standing 
images (§ 120) include four double-images. This fact, the small size of the images (one third to 
one half of actual life-size), and the frequency of Parsva-images are reminiscent of the previous 
class. Two closely-related images (one seated and one standing, Figs. 132 and 133) can be re- 
garded as the prototypes of the seated and standing images of the class. These are also the only 
images to bear inscriptions. The various members of this class are vety alike. 
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§ 119. The inscribed seated image (No. 115, Fig. 132) and the inscribed standing image 
(No. 118, Fig. 133) stand in Temple No. 8. The inscription of No. 115 reads: gunahari Somemdu 
(the “e” in prsthamatra-characters). The linga is partly visible, the seat-lotus is doubled, and a 
palm-mark can be recognized on the palm of the right hand. No. 116 is a Pargva in Wall- 
Section XV; this is essentially a simplified copy of the previous image. No. 117 (Wall-Section 
IV) has a double-leaf (see § 120 end) and vertical bands to the right and to the left of the lions. 
This creates the impression of a counter-sunk panel. 


§ 120. Nos. 118-121 are standing double-images, and Nos. 118-120 represent Paréva. 
Image No. 118 (Fig. 133) is related to No. 115 by virtue of its location and by virtue of its 
inscription. The inscription reads gunahari Vavini. The treatment of the coils is reminiscent of 
Image No. 105 of the Partite-Jata Class (no illustration). As is the case with almost all double- 
images of the Drum-Style, only one camara-bearer is depicted between the two figures. The 
two outer attendant-figures are female parasol-bearers (“‘atypical” formula, see § 78). No. 119 
stands in Temple No. 17 and No. 120 belongs to Wall-Section XIII (left end). No. 120 is a 
simplified copy of No. 118. Image No. 119 has a single parasol (normal size as in the case of 
non-Parsvas) between the two hood-circles and not (like the other Parsva-images) a small 
parasol above the hood-circle(s). No. 121 (Wall-Section I) represents two non-Parévas. The 
parikara-top has no double-leaf, but apart from this it follows the usual formula of the later 
images of the Drum-Leaf Style. Moreover “wo cimara-bearers are represented between the 
two Jinas. — Nos. 122-125 are single images, the first of which represents Parsva. No. 122 
belongs to the lower row in Wall-Section XVI. It is provided with a pedestal-lotus and the 
coils follow the formula of Fig. 126. Image No. 123 stands in Temple No. 14, No. 124 belongs 
to Wall-Section XV (third image from right), and No. 125 belongs to Wall-Section XVI 
(fifth image from left). The three last-mentioned images have no special traits. The treatment 
of the parikara-top is reminiscent of the Drum-Leaf Style although the double-leaf is missing. 

Images where the influence of the Drum-Leaf Style is very obvious were generally not in- 
cluded. These are not isolated instances of contamination as found in other classes of the 
Drum-Style. One would prefer to say that in the course of time the Flat-Jata Class was ab- 
sorbed in the Drum-Leaf Style. Mostly the main-figure was shown in the old fashion, while 
the parikara was treated according to the Drum-Leaf Style. 


UNCLASSIFIED IMAGES OF THE DruM-SryLe (Nos. 126-143)! 


§ 121. The seven standing images Nos. 126-132 (slightly less than life-size) form a group. 
Their common feature is the peaked jata (Figs. 134 and 363). Within the group we get three 
pairs — in the sense of sets (Nos. 126/127, 128/129, 130/131). Three out of the seven images 
have the double-leaf, and the parikara-top always follows the Drum-Leaf Style (triple parasol 
contiguous with the back-plates of the garland-bearers). But broadly speaking, the points of 
agreement with the Drum-Style are more numerous. All the seven images are mediocre and 
they probably date from the latest phase of the Drum-Style (§ 97). 

The Images Nos. 126/127 (Figs. 134 and 363) stand side by side on the south-side of the 
chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. They are located to the extreme right and 
contiguous to the two images of Fig. 83. Not the slightest effort was made to differentiate the 


? See also § 160. 
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two images from one another. Nos. 126/27 are actually a double-image in two parts. Our 
drawing (Fig. 363) is based on the right-hand image (No. 127). Peculiar traits are missing. 
Nos. 128/129 stand in the south-west corner of Temple No. 16 facing each other. In contrast 
to the first image, No. 129 has the double-leaf and cur/s. The back-plates of the garland- 
bearers are however not contiguous with the triple parasol and this is reminiscent of the 
Drum-Style. Nos. 130/131 stand in Temple No. 20. The second image has a double-leaf. No. 
132 stands in Temple No. 4. Here too the double-leaf is shown. Besides, the main-figure and 
the attendant-figures are provided with a simple bhamandala. 


§ 122. The five standing curl-images Nos. 133-137 employ the elephant-motif in the same 
way as Image No. 46 (Fig. 84). However the lotus can no longer be recognized as such as it is 
transformed into a plain pedestal on which the animals stand. In three of the images, Ambika 
and her partner appear as attendant-figures. No. 133 (Fig. 186) stands in Temple No. 8 and has 
the double-leaf which is missing in the other four images. Ambika and her partner are por- 
trayed in a sitting position (A. to the left, and the partner to the right). Image No. 134 stands in 
Temple No. 13. Here Ambika (left) sits and her partner (right) stands. The head of the Jina 
is rendered in a careless manner. No. 135 belongs to Wall-Section IX. Here the attendant- 
figures are camara-bearers (camaras in the outer hands and lotuses in the inner hands). The 
last two images, Nos. 136 and 137 (Fig. 136), belong to Wall-Section X. The first image (in 
the photo to the left) has again camara-bearers, but the treatment of the hands is different 
(camaras in the outer hands — thigh-posture of the inner hands). The second image (in the 
photo to the right) shows again Ambika and her partner — but this time both figures stand. 
Apart from the differences mentioned the five images agree in their essentials. 


§ 123. Images Nos. 138-143 are isolated images, their only common trait being the fact that 
they all clearly belong to the Drum-Style. The most archaic piece is No. 138 (Fig. 137, 
“veranda” of Temple No. 9 — leaning against the left wall). The parikara-top clearly shows the 
characteristics of the Uncouth Class. The remaining parts merely belong to the Drum-Style as 
such. The face is worn away. Enough of it is still intact however to show that the physiog- 
nomy was not related to any of our classes. The big curls are reminiscent of a caumukha-Jina 
at Mathura (Fig. 22), but the head is crowned by an “‘usnisa”’ with vertical jata-lines. Such a 
combination of curls and jata is not uncommon but one does not always know whether the 
top (“usnisa”) of a jata or an usnisa-lotus is represented. The bhamandala is incised (leaf- 
circlet bordered by two parallel lines). It seems that the image has two pairs of camara-bearers 
but neither has been assigned the conventional location. The first pair appears to the right and 
to the left of the Jina. The two figures stand on lotuses. They hold camaras in their outer 
hands and lotuses in their inner hands. These camara-bearers are related to the female gar- 
land-bearer and the female basket-bearer of Fig. 141. The second pair appears on the pedestal 
flanking the dharmacakra, and this time the figures are female. They hold a camara (or lotus) 
in their inner hands while the outer hands show the thigh-posture. The throne-top consists of 
only one element, i.e. the seat-lotus. This, and the fact that additional figures appear 
between the lions and the dharmacakra, are archaic features (compare Figs. 21, 24 and 25). 
The dharmacakra (shown as usual from the side) is very narrow. There seems to be a trace of 
a ribbon to the left of it. — In the case of the two elephants and of the two male camara- 
bearers the relief is unusually low. 

The Bahubalin No. 139 (Fig. 138) had been set up as the main idol of the chamber in the 
hall in front of Temple No. 12 but recently it was brought along with other images to the 
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Dharmshala (see the Preface). The jata is reminiscent of the Drum-Style (Fair Class). The 
curved fingers were taken from the Uncouth Class, and the bhamandala already shows the 
medieval idiom. The sharply projecting §rivatsa and the nipples also betray medieval in- 
fluence. The image has nevertheless been attributed to the Drum-Style on account of its 
general character. That the image represents Bahubalin and not a Jina is not only indicated by 
the standard-attributes of Bahubalin (creepers, snake, lizard, scorpion) but also by certain 
deviations in the parikara. The parikara of medieval Bahubalin-images does not differ from 
that of contemporary Jina-images. Here however the parasol is single and not triple. The 
attendant-figures are also peculiar to Bahubalin: girls holding the ends of the creepers (com- 
pare for the motif La/it Kala 1-2, Pl. 4, Fig. 4: Ellora). In their lower part the creepers take 
the shape of a straight tube. A parallel to this is the treatment of the trunk of the tree above 
Ambika which sometimes looks similar to the parasol-stick above the Jina (Fig. 15). 

The standing Images Nos. 140 and 141 are somewhat similar in their treatment of the head. 
No. 140 (Fig. 135) stands in the Shrine No. 12 C. The other image is bigger (almost life-size) 
and stands in Temple No. 14. The strands of Image No. 140 are rendered individually 
(following the standard-formula of the reduced jata: Fig. 357). No. 141 shows the smooth 
jata. This is of course partite but the image has no points of agreement with the Partite-Jata 
Class. All that we can say is that the parikara-top which is preserved (in No. 140 it is missing) 
is non-decorative. No. 141 bears a short inscription of six aksaras. 

No. 142 (Fig.139 right) leans against the west-wall of the chamber in the hall infront of Temple 
No. 12. It shows the physiognomy of the Slender Class but is provided with unusually thick 
locks. This image is more than life-size but mediocre. It can be assigned to the latest phase in 
the development of the Drum-Style. A few illegible aksaras have been incised on the bha- 
mandala. 

No. 143 (Fig. 139 left) stands to the left of No. 142 and represents ParSva. It is about three 
quarters actual life-size, and shows the physiognomy and anatomy of the Slender Class. 
The jata is however “blown up” and the parikara shows numerous elements not found in the 
Slender Class. The attendant-figures are unconventional and the Navagrahas are represented 
to the left and to the right of the Jina. Both treatment and distribution of these minor figures 
are somewhat unusual. The six Grahas on top are represented in the usual way, but Rahu and 
Ketu have been moved to the lower left corner and the ninth Graha sits above Ambika’s lion 
in the lower right corner. The right-hand attendant-figure is Ambika while the left-hand 
attendant-figure represents a defective rendering of the female parasol-bearer of the ParSva- 
images (“atypical” attendant-figures, see § 14). The artist has omitted the lower parasol- 
stick and the snake-hood. On the tree above the goddess Ambika a miniature-Jina is seated. 
Finally small camara-bearers appear to the right and to the left at waist-height (compare 
Fig. 137). 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE DruM-STYLE 


§ 124. Up to now we have mentioned iconographic features only as far as it was necessary for 
the description of the classes, groups etc. We have now to deal with the iconography system- 
atically. What is described is primarily the iconography of the classes; but in a number of 
cases we have to refer to smaller units, to individual images, and also to contaminated images. 

The standing images hardly have any pedestal-carvings except for the pedestal-lotus; but 
even this is not found invariably. It is common in the Uncouth Class (formula of Fig. 78) and 
Studies in South-Asian Culture, I ? 
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in the Fair Class (formula of Fig. 100). In the other classes it is missing altogether apart froma 
few exceptions which must be ascribed to contamination (No. 122). Additional elements are 
found on the pedestals of Nos. 88 (Fig. 114) and 108 (Fig. 128). Besides, a number of images 
have very minor additions (small worshippers etc.). — The seated images always have a 
throne or at least some throne-elements; but this part of the composition is often influenced 
by the Throne-Frame Class. With the exception of the contaminated Image No. 57 (Fig. 96) 
and the unclassified Image No. 138 (Fig. 137) seated images are only found in the Non- 
Decorative Classes. But even in the Non-Decorative Classes seated images are rare (Far 
Eastern Class: No. 97; Partite-Jata Class: Nos. 110-114; Flat-Jata Class: Nos. 115-117). It 
would appear that only two pedestal-formulas belong to the repertoire of the Drum-Style 
(see Figs. 132 and 137). A third formula is only preserved in part (Fig. 123). — Fully-fledged 
inscriptions are only found in the Fair Class (§§ 75 and 110) and in the Flat-Jata Class (Nos. 
115 and 118). These inscriptions appear invariably on the face of the pedestal. 


§ 125. The attendant-figures of the Uncouth Class are not very uniform. To study them in 
detail would be beyond the scope of the present chapter. Suffice it to say that they are almost 
invariably bare-headed and provided with a bipartite back-plate ({ 99 and Fig. 78). In the 
case of the unclassified group of § 122, Ambika and her partner appear as attendant-figures in 
three cases. The unclassified Image No. 138 has no fully-fledged attendant-figures at all. 

In all the other cases non-Parévas are flanked by two male figures each holding a camara (the 
iconography of the Parsva-images often deviates from this). For the characterization of the 
hands of the male camara-bearers three different formulas were employed: “cimaras in the 
outer hands and lotuses in the inner hands” (1), “thigh-posture of the outer hands and 
camaras in the inner hands” (II), and finally “cdmara/thigh-posture — camara/thigh-posture” 
(II). The images of the Fair Class mostly follow formula I, those of the Non-Decorative 
Classes follow formula II. In the Slender Class the treatment is not uniform. The Images Nos. 
107-108 which are but loosely connected with the Partite-Jata Class follow formula I as do 
the images of the Fair Class. Examples of the rare formula III are found in the Fair Class and in 
the Slender Class (e.g. in the case of the three images Nos. 91, 75, 62 which are standing side 
by side in Wall-Section XIII: Fig. 117). The formulas of Images 57 (Fig. 96) and 59 (Fig. 93) of 
the Slender Class are quite irregular. Image No. 57 has “camara/lotus — camara/thigh- 
posture”. Image No. 59 shows “thigh-posture/camara — lotus/cdmara”. — The camara- 
bearers of the Non-Decorative Classes wear a mukuta, those of the other classes are mostly 
bare-headed. 

For the atypical treatment of the attendant-figures of Paréva there exist no well-set formulas 
(§ 78). The deviating iconography was employed but seldom and no standard-formula was 
evolved. See Fig. 38 (Double-Snake Group of the Fair Class), Fig. 133 (Flat-Jata Class), and 
Fig. 139 (isolated Image No. 143). The female parasol-bearers in the atypical iconography are 
always bare-headed. — At Deogarh, examples of the atypical iconography are restricted to 
two classes (Fair Class and Flat-Jata Class). 


§ 126. The lateral zones are mostly plain. Outside the Non-Decorative Classes howevet 
there are some exceptions to this rule. The uncouth images sometimes show makara-protomai 


— the last vestiges of the throne-motifs (Nos. 32-35)!. Image No. 20 (Fair Class) is also pro- 


* Compare ASTAR 1936/37, Pl. 13c (seated Buddha, Rajgir). 
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vided with two makara-protomai. Abhiseka-elephants are found in the Uncouth Class (Nos. 
46-48) and in the unclassified group of § 122. Two further motifs probably belong to the 
tradition of the Drum-Leaf Style: Navagrahas appear on Images Nos. 88/89 (Fair Class), 57 
and 70 (Slender Class), and 143 (unclassified); miniature-Jinas are found on No. 20 (Fair 
Class), Nos. 55 and 56 (Uncouth Class). — Scroll-work in the lateral zones is found on three 
images of the Slender Class (Nos. 66-68). 


§ 127. The main-figure (except the hair-style) requires little comment. As is everywhere the 
case in Northern India, the seated Jinas have their legs crossed. In the case of the seated images 
Nos. 57 (Slender Class) and 115 (Flat-Jata Class) the upper part of the linga is visible. The 
Jina of Image No. 115 also has a palm-mark. Jina-images with the Srivatsa-mark are found in 
all classes, however the motif has been incised but faintly. It is prominent only in the case of 
the unclassified image of Bahubalin (Fig. 138). 


§ 128. Curls (in contradistinction to strands) are the rule as far as the Far Eastern Class is 
concerned (except for contaminated images). They are dominant in the Fair Class and appear 
with the same frequency as the strands in the Uncouth Class. The three remaining classes have 
only the jata. The shape of the curls (and of the section of the head [including the usnisa] 
covered thereby) does not necessarily follow any well-set formula. Certain formulas are 
however observed in the case of the Uncouth Class. Thus in some images the curls immediate- 
ly above the forehead deviate from the rest (Fig. 77), and the shape of the usnisa is often 
cylindrical (Figs. 77 and 84). The strand-image No. 24 also has a cylindrical “usnisa” but this 
may be due to the influence of Image No. 23 (Figs. 347 and 348). Generally, vertical grooves 
are the only indication of curls on the cylindrical usnisa; however in No. 27 (not reproduc- 
ed) the individual curls on the usnisa can be clearly recognized. — Curl-images have no lateral 
strands. 

The example of Images Nos. 23/24 (Figs. 348/47) has already shown that strand-images and 
curl-images influence each other, particularly when they are closely related. Another example 
is the curl-image No. 94 where the head has the same form as that of strand-image No. 100 
(these two images of the Far Eastern Class are not reproduced). “Head” in this case includes 
hair and usnisa. The curl-images of the Fair Class often show the usnisa-lotus; from there it 
was transferred to the strand-image No. 74 (Fig. 97). 


§ 129. When considering strands, a distinction has to be made between unplaited strands, 
hybrid jata (complete or reduced), and smooth jata. A general idea of the various forms can 
be obtained from the drawings Figs. 343-365. The terms used only refer to the hair on the 
head. The so-called lateral strands are to some extent independent of the strands covering the 
head. They are also found on curl-images (but at Deogarh not before the medieval period). 
All the motifs vary the most in the case of the Drum-Style. The two other styles offer little 
new material as compared with the Drum-Style. The Uncouth Class of the Drum-Style has 
the unplaited strands and the hybrid jata; the Fair Class has the hybrid jata (always much re- 
duced), the smooth jata, and intermediate forms; the Slender Class has the smooth jata and 
transitional forms between the smooth jata and the reduced form of the hybrid jata. The 
Partite-Jata Class and the Flat-Jata Class always have the smooth jata. 
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§ 130. In their purest form the unplaited strands (Figs. 343-47, 349-50) are found twice. 
Both images belong to the Uncouth Class, but only the first one (No. 24, Fig. 347) had a num- 
ber assigned to it. The second image (a ParSva) appears on one side of a caumukha in the 
pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12. In all the other cases the unplaited strands were modified. 
On Images Nos. 35 and 36 they were rendered by straight fluting (Figs. 81 left and 349). 
Nos. 31/32 and 33/34 (see Fig. 82) present a compromise between the formula of Images Nos. 
35/36 (Fig. 81) and the semicircular form of the smooth jata (Fig. 358). The semicircular 
form of the smooth jata is, however, not found at Deogarh. Reference was only made to it 
for the purpose of description and did not necessarily imply a historical connection. 

The treatment of the remaining elements of the hair-style of the eight images is not uniform. 
In contrast to the rest, No. 24 and the caumukha-Paréva have an “‘usnisa” (24: cylindrical and 
with vertical grooves; caumukha-Parsva: in the form of a small bump). Besides, these two 
images are shown without lateral strands. — The lateral strands of Image No. 31 are spiralled 
(Fig. 350), and the closely related Image No. 32 employs the same motif in a cursory manner. 
The form of the lateral strands of Image No. 33 is seen in Fig. 82. Here the stump above the 
head is all that remains of the broken parasol-stick (it is sot the “usnisa’’). As far as can be 
seen from the fragment that has come down to us, the lateral strands of Image No. 34 (related 
to the previous image) are less developed (Fig. 80). Where they begin (immediately above the 
head) they are slightly arched suggesting an “usnisa”. This impression was perhaps created 
intentionally. For Images Nos. 35/36 refer also to § 102 and Figs. 81, 349. 


§ 131. We call the jatas of Figs. 85 (right), 86, 87 (left) and 356 “hybrid” as they are ob- 
viously made up of elements which in reality are never associated with each other. For the 
sake of comparison we reproduce along with Fig. 356 a realistic rendering of a related jata 
type (Fig. 355). Fig. 356 also shows that the hybrid jata is not restricted to Jain iconography. 
The main characteristic of the hybrid jata are the parted strands which can be seen above the 
forehead between the strands drawn up towards the back. At Deogath the hybrid jata occurs five 
times, viz. on Images Nos. 49-51 (Fig. 85 right), 52 (Fig. 86), and 53 (Fig. 87). Two further 
examples from Jain iconography (one earlier, one later) are furnished by two Jinas at Rajgir 
(ASIAR 1925/26, 56d and 57b). 

Whereas the complete (i.e. unreduced) form of the hybrid jata is restricted to the Uncouth 
Class, the reduced form is also found in the Fair Class. It always follows fairly closely the 
formula of Fig. 97 (= 357). It is found in the Uncouth Class on the Images Nos. 37/38 
(Fig. 83 left), 54/55 (Fig. 88), and on the river-goddess of Fig. 90. In the Slender Class the 
reduced jata is found on Image No. 64 and in the Fair Class on Images Nos. 74 (Fig. 97) and 83 
(Fig. 112). The unclassified Image No. 140 (Fig. 135) also shows this form of the jata. In 
addition, compare Lalit Kala 1/2, Pl. 12,7 (Vasantagarh). In two cases the reduced jata 
deviates from the standard form: on Images Nos. 20 (Fig. 44; Fair Class) and 65 (Fig. 94; 
Slender Class). In the first case the impression is created that the Jina wears a hair-net. In 
the second case the artist has retained on either side of the head one of the semicircular strand- 
arrangements of Fig. 356. 

All the Deogarh Jinas with unreduced hybrid jata have lateral strands. Here the lateral 
strands and the strands on the head are contiguous. But the lateral strands may be omitted 
where the jata is reduced (Image No. 83, Fig. 112). — Images with the unreduced form of the 
jata have no “usnisa”. But where we expect the “usnisa” to be, the strands are slightly raised, 
perhaps as a substitute for the usnisa. However, amongst the images with the reduced form of 
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the jata there are cases where there is no trace of the “usnisa” (Fig. 88 in contrast to Fig. 
112). 


§ 132. In a number of cases the strands are rendered in very low relief and occasionally they 
are only indicated by incised double-lines'. We refer to all these cases by the term “smooth 
jata”. The smooth jata has again several formulas, differing not only with regard to the pattern 
of the strands (Figs. 358-60) but also with regard to the shape of the head (Figs. 362-65). 
In one case (striped type) the pattern will recall the unplaited strands; in another case (herring- 
bone type) the parted /ower layer of strands belonging to the reduced jata will be called to 
mind, and in a third case (semicircular type) the arched upper layer of the jata. However 
in this connection the reference to earlier forms only serves to aid the task of description. 
A historical derivation cannot easily be achieved, for the striped type is also reminiscent 
of the upper layer of strands belonging to the reduced jatd. It could be imagined that the upper 
strands were closed like a curtain over the lower strands (establishing a sequence like the 
following: Figs. 97/112/108). The herring-bone type could a/so be derived from this upper 
layer of the reduced jata. In that case we have again to assume that the upper strands close 
over the lower; but this time with the difference that the upper strands do not become parallel 
(i.e. parallel if viewed from above) but meet on the parting of the hair at an acute angle which 
opens out towards the back of the head (compare Figs. 97 and 95). Ultimately it would be 
possible to derive this particular formula from the jata of the Buddba (Fig. 353). Under these 
circumstances we thought it better to employ merely descriptive terms, which have no ex- 
planatory connotation. The general term is “smooth jata”, and this is classified without 
regard to the prototypes. Similarly no attempt is made to explain the different shapes of the 
smooth jata. Suffice it to say that the usnisa-like bump is obviously derived from the usnisa of 
the curl-images, just as the actual strands of the hybrid jata may be raised in the centre of the 
head, recalling an usnisa. Shape and pattern of the smooth jata are sometimes concomitant and 
sometimes not. See Fig. 361. — The distribution over the classes of the four shapes shown 
in Figs. 362-365 is partly indicated by the classificatory terms themselves (see the relevant 
captions). The Flat-Jata Class has the flat variety of the peaked jata, the Group-with-Peaked- 
Jata has (with the exception of Image No. 129) this very hair-dress, and the Partite-Jata 
Class has of course the partite jata. The Slender Class and the Fair Class have inter alia different 
varieties of the jata-type shown in Fig. 365. 


§ 133. In the case of the early-medieval images at Deogarh lateral strands are always associat- 
ed with the jata. However at other places we get early instances of the combination of the 
lateral strands with curls (SHAH, Akofa 8a). Images with unplaited strands and with unreduced 
jata are restricted to the Uncouth Class of the Drum-Style. As indicated already, the strands on 
the head and the lateral strands are contiguous in these cases, and the lateral strands are never 
missing on the fully developed images. In the case of the reduced jata and the smooth jat the 
lateral strands may or may not be shown. Sometimes closely related images are differentiated 
by the absence or presence of the lateral strands (compare for example Figs. 95 and 96). There 
is but one instance of lateral strands in the Non-Decorative Classes (Image No. 111, Fig. 129). 
This must obviously be ascribed to contamination. 


* The antiquity of this “late” form of the jata is indicated by a Jina at Gwalior (Figs. 131 and 354) which 
is older than the Deogarh Jinas. 
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§ 134. Pargva is shown either with curls or with the smooth jata. The caumukha mentioned 
in § 130 which shows Parsva with unplaited strands is an exception. Lateral strands are no- 
where shown. For the iconography of the attendant-figures of Parsva refer to § 125 end. The 
hood-circle always consists of seven hoods. Only in the case of the double-image No. 103 
(Fig. 126) the number is five. Refer in this connection to § 233. — The rendering of the snake- 
coils either suggests a single or a double body (§ 78). For both motifs there are not too many 
examples as the number of Par$va-images is limited and the coils are shown almost exclusively 
in standing images. The second motif is found in its purest form only in the Double-Snake 
Group; an image like No. 103 (Fig. 126, Partite-Jata Class) actually shows assimilation of the 
second motif to the first. The first motif occurs in two varieties. In the first case the coils 
recede towards the tail (No. 73, Fig. 98) and in the second case they are continued in identical 
form down to the base of the image (No. 77, Fig. 100). Image No. 118 (Fig. 133) shows a 
compromise. This image is somewhat more realistic than the others, in so far as the tail of the 
snake is depicted. Moreover an attempt is made to place the coils to the left and to the right 
on different levels, corresponding to the zigzag-lineformed by the snake’s body behind the 
figure (for a truly realistic rendering of this motif refer to SHau, A&ota, 17a). There are also 
instances of standing images where the coils are missing altogether (No. 104), as is normally 
the case with the seaved Par$va-images at Deogarh. 


§ 135. If we disregard Image No. 57 it can be said that seated images are only found in the 
Non-Decorative Classes, but even there they are in a minority in each individual class. 
ParSva-images are absent from the Far Eastern Class but this may be coincidence. All the 
other classes have Parsva-images (standing). No. 116 seems to be an example of a seated 
ParSva in the Drum-Style, but this image belongs to the Flat-Jata Class which was under the 
influence of the Drum-Leaf Style. In the later phase of this style, seated Pargva-images were 
included in the repertoire of the artists. The same is true of the medieval style, but there too 
seated Parsva-images were not very common. 


§ 136. In the Uncouth Class the bhamandala has not only an unmistakable form (§ 99); it is 
moreover compulsory, in contrast to the other classes (only the mediocre Image No. 43 is not 
provided with this element). Therefore the bhamandala is here found even in those cases 
where other elements (hood-circle and abhiseka-elephants) make its inclusion difficult: the 
circular zone of the bhamandala was pushed outwards, i.e. it ran along the edge of the rear- 
wall (Fig. 84). Occasionally the circular zone is doubled (Nos. 27 and 53). Out of the remaining 
five classes only the Fair Class has the bhamandala, but this is not depicted invariably. Where 
it is shown it is in most cases a leaf-circlet. Exceptions to this rule (i.e. images of the remain- 
ing four classes with bhamandala) can mostly be ascribed to contamination. The Images Nos. 
97 and 111 have borrowed the geometrical design of the bhamandala from the Throne- 
Frame Class. The bhamandala of Image No. 71 is reminiscent of the Uncouth Class. Image No. 
108 of the Partite-Jata Class (and No. 89, Far Eastern Class) owe their bhamandala to the 
Fair Class to which they are indebted anyway. The bhamandala of No. 113 is without parallel 
amongst the Non-Decorative Classes. The bhamandala made up of two concentric circles (as 
found in Images Nos. 72, 76 and 79) is a peculiarity of the Fair Class to which it is restricted. 


§ 137. In the Uncouth Class the parasol-unit (stick, three parasol-tops, drum with hand on 


either side) is welded into a single pagoda-like element (Fig. 81). — The parasol-stick is | 


anal 
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optional in the Slender Class and almost completely absent from the four remaining classes. 
Image No. 90 of the Fair Class, the double-image No. 109 of the Partite-Jata Class, and No. 99 
of the Far Eastern Class (or Partite-Jata Class) are exceptions to this rule. In the case of Image 
No. 109 the two parasol-sticks are of course only incised. — In the case of Classes 2-6 the 
diameter of the parasol-tops is larger than in the case of the Uncouth Class. The whole 
element is flatter and more compact. The shape varies a good deal, whereas the Uncouth Class 
always employs the same formula (for differences in the rendering of the parasol in Classes 
2-6 compare Fig. 96 with Fig. 97). Apart from these general variations there are a few special 
cases. In the Double-Snake Group the triple parasol is unusually small, and in Image No. 21 of 
this group it is placed over the drum (Fig. 37) instead of under it (Fig. 36). In two images of 
the Flat-Jata Class (Nos. 115' and 120) drummer-protomai are represented instead of mere 
hands. In Image No. 106 the hands are very prominent and form, along with the drum, an 
element resembling a single parasol-top. — In the case of ParSva-images the parasol-unit is 
sometimes incomplete. The double-image No. 103 has fully-fledged parasol-units (Fig. 126%); 
but in the case of the two Parsvas of Image No. 118 (Fig. 133) only the drum is represented 
(for a complete rendering of the parasol-unit in the Flat-Jata Class refer to the non-Paréva of 
Fig. 132). In the case of the Uncouth Class, Image No. 41 is the only Parsva to have the complete 
motif. 

Our style includes seven double-images (Slender Cl.: No. 70; Partite-Jata Cl.: Nos. 103, 
104, 109; Flat-Jata Cl.: Nos. 118-121), and these are simplified in more than one respect. Only 
two out of three non-Parsvas (Images Nos. 70 and 121) represent an exception. No. 121 
shows no simplification at all, and this was certainly also the case with Image No. 70, the top- 
part of which is now damaged. At all events four cdamara-bearers appear on the fragment. 
In each of these two cases (Nos. 70 and 121), two complete single images would be obtained if 
the slab were cut in two. In the other five cases, only a single attendant-figure and a single 
garland-bearer is seen between the two Jinas (Fig. 133). In No. 109 (Fig. 125) the upper zone 
is in principle complete (for details see the photo), only the lower zone being incomplete. In 
Image No. 119 the simplification is most conspicuous. Here only a single parasol-unit with 
two garland-bearers is represented, and this is shown in the centre of the upper zone. 


§ 138. Normally the Drum-Style has single garland-bearers (in contrast to garland-bearing 
couples) and no double-leaf. The garland-bearers normally appear on a back-plate, character- 
ized as a cloud by its scalloped border. The postures of the garland-bearers differ more (from 
image to image) than any other part of the composition. 


§ 138A. Points of agreement with the parikara-top of the Drum-Leaf Style which occur in a 
number of images are threefold’. In the first place we have to mention two isolated instances. 
Here the double-leaf is represented but its form is unconventional (Image No. 55 of the Un- 
couth Class = Fig. 88; Image No. 69, belonging to the Slender Cl., no photo). Secondly some 
classes etc. came in their later phase under the influence of the Drum-Leaf Style. Examples of 
this are No. 117 (Flat-Jata Class) and Nos. 129, 131-133 (unclassified images). Here the double- 
leaf takes the shape typical of the Drum-Leaf Style, and the whole parikara-top tends in this 


1 The head of the drummer has been broken away (Fig. 132). 
2 In the case of the right-hand figure, part of the rear-wall with the parasol-unit has been broken away. 
? In other zones of the image points of agreement are found but rarely (§ 126). — Refer also to § 97. 
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direction. Only the third case is of any importance. Here we are dealing with the influence 
exercized on the Fair Class by the Drum-Leaf Style in general and by the “Class with Miniature- 
Figures” in particular. Two images show the double-leaf (Nos. 20 and 84), six images show 
garland-bearing couples (20, 80, 81, 84, 87, 89), three images are provided with miniature- 
figures (Nos. 20, 88, 89), one image has a double parikara-top (No. 20, compare Nos. 1 and 
162), and one image has a parikara-top of the same form as Nos. 160 and 161a of the Class 
with Miniature-Figures (No. 84). The parikara-tops of Images Nos. 74, 79 and 107 are also 
reminiscent of the Drum-Leaf Style. 


ForM-PRINCIPLES AND ATTRIBUTES (cf. § 91) 


§ 139. Examples of “diversity” are numerous. Most conspicuous are those cases where the 
images compared are closely related. We have therefore to turn our attention to well-defined 
groups as they are found in the Slender Class and in the Fair Class. Thus the curl-images Nos. 
Nos. 81 and 80 (Figs. 105 and 100) belong to one and the same group (Images Nos. 80-82: 
§ 111) within the Fair Class. They show remarkable differences however. Image No. 81 has 
comparatively flat parasol-tops, a circular bhamandala, no visible usnisa-lotus, no back-plates 
of the attendant-figures, elongated lotuses in the hands of the attendant-figures, and no 
pedestal-lotus of the main-figure. All the elements which are missing in Image No. 81 are 
clearly depicted in Image No. 80. Moreover the parasol-tops are taller, the bhamandala is oval, 
and the attendant-figures wear short bushy lotuses. — Again the diversity within the group of 
Images Nos. 58-60 of the Slender Class is considerable. Fig. 93 shows that Image No. 59 hasa 
very long parasol-stick while Image No. 60 has a very short parasol-stick. Again it can be 
seen from Figs. 360 and 359 that Image No. 58 has the herring-bone jata whereas No. 60 is 
provided with the striped jata (both are varieties of the smooth jata). The third image, No. 59, 
also has the striped jata (but this cannot be seen in Fig. 93). 

The juxtaposition “curl-image” (without hood-circle) — “‘strand-image” (without hood- 
circle) — “hood-circle image” (with curls or strands) within a group or set could also be 
called “diversity” although normally one would speak of a change of the subject (Jinas 2-22, 
24 — Rsabha — Parsva). As will be shown later on (§ 263) the distribution of these three 
types is largely determined by artistic factors. This factor is in the present case the desire to 
create diversity. Thus four of the five images of the group of Nos. 75-79 are provided with 
curls and one image is provided with strands (following the formula of Nos. 84-86). Likewise 
the principal feature differentiating Image No. 84 from No. 81 is the fact that No. 84 has 
strands instead of curls. For images Nos. 72-74 refer to § 140. 

Even in the case of images which are none too closely related we can still speak of diversity. 
Thus some images of the Slender Class have the parasol-stick and others do not. 


§ 140. In a few cases, a discussion from the historical point of view appears possible. What 
may be called the ¢ype of the Far Eastern Class has curls, but some specimens (Images Nos. 99 
and 100) show the jata. This must be due to some external influence’, and in the case of Image 
No. 99 (Fig. 362) it is obvious that the jata was supplied by the Partite-Jata Class. — Influences 


‘ a The term “influence” corresponds to “assimilation in its widest sense” as described in § 309. The term 
contamination” has been defined in the text below Fig. 389B. 
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of the Drum-Leaf Style occur repeatedly in the Fair Class. Here it may of course be argued 
that our classification which separates the Fair Class completely from the Drum-Leaf Style is 
too rigid. And if both (Fair Class and Drum-Leaf Style) should have a sort of common 
heritage then the expression “influence” would not be correct. But the case of Image No. 56 
(Fig. 89) of the Uncouth Class is different. The Uncouth Class has normally no points of contact 
with the Drum-Leaf Style. But the miniature-Jinas of the image quoted have been provided 
with the double-leaf (otherwise unknown in the Uncouth Class). Here then the influence of 
the Drum-Leaf Style on an image of the Uncouth Class is established beyond doubt. — Image 
No. 89 (Fig. 115) combines the head of the Far Eastern Class with the parikara of the Fair 
Class. This is a case of “influence”, although a distinction between the in fluenced type and the 
type exercising the in fluence is no longer possible; hence the term “contamination” (see page 136, 
note) would be more appropriate. — The three Images Nos. 72-74 of the Fair Class (Figs. 
97 foll.) supply what appears at first sight an instance of “diversity”. The heads of the three 
Jinas are different in every respect whereas the remaining parts of the images are quite uniform. 
It seems necessary to employ the non-historical category “diversity” because we cannot 
distinguish between contaminated specimens and pure specimens (= prototypes). On the other 
hand it seems unlikely that such marked differences owe their existence simply to the phantasy 
of the artist or to the liberal employment of contemporary formulas. One is rather inclined 
to assume that the artist has blended specific prototypes, and under such circumstances one 
is tempted to use the term “‘contamination”. 


§ 141. The list of examples could be easily extended, especially with regard to “diversity”. 
Actually one could write a running commentary pointing out again and again that two or 
more images are largely identical but show unexpected points of disagreement. Naturally a 
certain degree of caution is required. Where images become less and less similar it becomes 
doubtful whether the category “diversity” is still of any use. Similarly it is only possible to 
speak of “additional” and “missing” elements if the images compared have approximately 
the same degree of complexity. If one image is generally less rich than the other, the absence 
of an individual element requires no special explanation. Thus the two groups Nos. 80-82 and 
83-86 contain three images (Nos. 82, 85, and 86) which in contrast to the rest have no bhama- 
ndalas. But these three images are in general less ambitious. — Again we cannot speak of influence 
if the features of both, the influenced type and the source of influence, are completely inter- 
woven. This is e.g. the case with Image No. 108 (Fig. 128) where elements of two classes (Fair 
Class and Partite-Jata Class) are mixed instead of forming separate zones. 


§ 142. Partial motifs like the strands undergo many transformations. It is true that these 
transformations are largely mechanical but that does not mean that they can easily be 
related to a limited number of form-principles. Most transformations stand in their own 
right. However, sometimes the same technique is observed more than once. Incision is a case in 
point. Incision is either a substitute for relief: the relevant partial motif (e.g. lateral strands: 
Fig. 116) is just incised in the rear-wall; or it is a simplification of the relief: incised lines as a 
substitute for strands (Fig. 362 etc.), folds etc. — Lack of organic connection is another instance. 
Thus the cylindrical usnisa of some uncouth images has no organic connection with the head 
but is thrust upon it as it were (Fig. 77). Other parts of the anatomy are assembled in a similar 
manner (e.g. body — neck — head in the case of some uncouth images). Related categories 
are lack of connection in general and Jack of transition. In Fig. 82 the lateral strands are not properly 
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connected with the strands on the head; there is also no proper transition between the two 
streams of lateral strands appearing to the left and to the right of the head. In Fig. 79 there is 
no transition between the curls of the front-row and the remaining curls. 


§ 143. Some sporadic transformations may be added in this paragraph. The Uncouth Class has 
repeatedly not observed the conventional proportions: The parasol-tops on the one hand and 
the attendant-figures on the other are unusually small. The Double-Snake Group of the Fair 
Class also shows in almost all cases parasol-tops of very small size (the form of the parasol- 
tops is however not the same as in the Uncouth Class). Furthermore some Jinas of the Slender 
Class have very “slender” bodies (Fig. 93 etc.), and in two cases (Fig. 117 right and Fig. 139 
left) the head is disproportionately large. — Lack of connection is quite common in the case 
of Parsva-images (irrespective of the period and province). Both, snake and slanting parasol, 
are hidden by ParSva’s body in such a way that only parts of these two motifs remain visible, 
i.e. the parasol-top and the lower parasol-stick, or the snake-coils to the left and the snake- 
coils to the right of the body. The result is almost always lack of connection or lack of trans- 
ition or lack of proper co-ordination. The problem also arises with respect to Ambik4’s lion, as 
in most cases one part of the animal appears to the left of Ambika and the other part to the 
right of the goddess (see § 60). 


§ 144. As will be shown later on in more detail (Chapter 22), almost all the elements of the 
composition can be termed “attributes”. But some attributes are found with very many types 
(different gods etc.) whereas others are restricted to a limited number or to a single type. 

The throne with all its parts is common to both, Jina iconography (Jina-images) and Bud- 
dhist iconography (Buddha-images etc.). This particular attribute is however not much in 
evidence in the Drum-Style as most of the images are standing. — The camara-bearers also 
recur in Buddhist iconography. The strands are a common heritage of Jain, Buddhist, and 
Saiva iconography. The unplaited strands are mainly found with the Jina and with Bahubalin. 
Curls are observed in the case of several types (Jina, Buddha, Lakuliéa etc.), and even the 
usnisa is not restricted to the Jina and the Buddha. The specific attitude of the seated Jina 
(legs crossed) recurs both in Buddhist and Hindu iconography. The following attributes 
are however on the whole confined to the Jina: The specific standing attitude (recurring only 
in the case of Bharata and Bahubalin which are mete varieties of the Jina-type); Ambiki-and- 
her-partner; the pedestal-lotus; the triple parasol; drum-and-drummer (in the Drum-Style- 
normally only the two hands of the drummer are visible). The Navagrahas (as found occasion- 
ally in the Drum-Style and in the Drum-Leaf Style) seem also to be absent from other types. 
The West Indian bronze Jinas show this attribute in the majority of cases. — For the triad 
“Parsva, Rsabha, normal Jina” refer to § 139 and to § 263 below. 


§ 145. In this the last paragraph of the Chapter we shall mention such cases where the form- 
principles have affected the attributes (presence or absence of an attribute, character of an 
attribute). — The abhiseka-elephants have been transferred to the Jina from the goddess 
Laksmi (Figs. 136-37). In Fig. 96 the right-hand camara-bearer! has obviously borrowed one 
leaf (more precisely one half of the double-leaf) from the Navagrahas which appear in the 


* On the left nothing can be seen because the stone has been worn away. 
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upper section of the composition. A representation of Ganga (belonging in fact to the Drum- 
Style) shows the reduced jata (Fig. 90 and § 106). Some standing Jinas have makara-protomai 
at their sides, and these protomai have been derived from the throne of the seated Jinas 
(Figs. 44, 80, 82). In Fig. 128, the pedestal-lotuses have been transferred from the Jina to the 
camara-bearers. The usnisa-lotus is normally found with curl-images and not with strand- 
images. Strand-images with usnisa-lotus may therefore be regarded as instances of transfer 
(Fig. 97). — Buddha and Jina are connected by “sibling-relationship”. Therefore the ques- 
tion of transfer does not arise in this case. It can however be said that the jata of Rsabha is 
derived from Siva. — Occasionally attributes have been assimilated to one another. In Fig. 96 
the form of the throne-blanket is similar to the form of the seat-lotus. In the same image we 
observe objects which are midway between lotus and broom. The various shapes of the smooth 
jata show the influence of the curl-images (Figs. 362-65), and an usnisa-like element (“usnisa’”’) 
can be observed in various types of strand-images (Figs. 44, 347, 362 etc.). 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE DRUM-LEAF STYLE 


§ 146. The relationship of this style with the Drum-Style has been discussed in § 97, 
whereas the internal classification of the Drum-Leaf Style is apparent from Fig. 333. In order 
that the term “class” should not lose its specific meaning we have used it only twice in this 
classification. The other subdivisions are called “sections”. These sections are less uniform 
than the classes. — The iconography of the Drum-Leaf Style is more varied than the icono- 
gtaphy of the Drum-Style in so far as rich and poor images coexist. In general the images of 
the second subdivision are poorer than those of the first, and the images of the third sub- 
division are poorer than those of the second. However there is no clear-cut line of demarcation. 
We have therefore not departed from the procedure adopted in the previous chapter and have 
treated the iconography as one. — The images are more dispersed than in the previous style. 
An exception is furnished by the five throne-frame images in Temple No. 15. The concentra- 
tion of throne-frame images in Wall-Sections XI/XII and of late seated images of the Drum- 
Leaf Style in Wall-Sections XV/XVI is probably the result of modern restoration-work and 
need not reflect any original arrangement. A few short inscriptions are found in the Section of 
the Plain Images (§ 157). Apart from this only a few illegible aksaras appear here and there. — 
The drum-leaf images Nos. 1, 13, and 14 have already been discussed in Chapter 7. Here they 
have only been taken into consideration in the description of the iconography (see §§ 164-173). 


THE THRONE-FRAME CLASS 
(Images Nos. 13, 14, 144-159 A) 


§ 147. The term “Throne-Frame Class” has been chosen with regard to the pilasters and 
lateral animals which are reminiscent of the old throne-frames (§ 9) and which are restricted to 
this class as far as the early-medieval images at Deogarh are concerned. The animals are never 
missing in this class, whereas the pilasters do not appear in the Garland-Cushion Group. 
Image No. 153 which has neither lateral animals nor pilasters has been included in the class 
because it is closely connected with Images Nos. 154-157 (§ 150). The absence of the two 
characteristics is an isolated minus-difference (§ 308). All images with the exception of No. 159 
have curls, the strands of No. 159 being a motif-difference (§ 308). All the images of the class 
are seated. The height varies from four to five feet; only the Images Nos. 13 and 14, and the 
images of the Garland-Cushion Group are taller. — Leaving aside the fragment 159 A, the 
class can be divided in three parts: the main-idol of Temple No. 15 (Image No. 13) and the 
parikara-top No. 14, which is related to it; the Garland-Cushion Group (Images Nos. 144- 
148); the eleven smaller Images Nos. 149-159. Out of these eighteen images five stand in 
Temple No. 15 (Nos. 13, 144-147) and seven belong to the Wall-Sections XI and XII. 


§ 148. The Garland-Cushion Group (Images Nos. 144-148). Out of the five images of this 
group four stand in Temple No. 15 (Nos. 144-47, see Fig. 392). The Image No. 147 is known 
from Kramriscu, Hindu T: emple, 64. Images Nos. 144 and 145 are placed to the left and to the 
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right of the entrance to the garbhagrha or cella in the rear which houses Image No. 13. The 
two Images Nos. 146 (Fig. 140) and 147 (Fig. 141) stand in the veranda of the same temple 
filling the left and right lateral walls. The number “148” has been assigned to two fragments 
which probably belong together (Figs. 142 and 143). No. 148b is the lower section of an 
image. It stands near the south-east corner of Temple No. 12. The part above the thighs has 
been broken away. The fragment No. 148a is the upper part of an image and ends below the 
Jina’s hands. It lies amongst the debris to the west of the Rampart. The head of the Jina is 
missing. Two of the five images (Nos. 146 and 147) have short inscriptions, each consisting 
of a few aksaras. The size is 5’10” in the case of Nos. 144 and 145. Image No. 146 is 6’ in 
height and No. 147 measures 6’2”. 

The five images agree in all their principal features. The group has several peculiarities but 
the most noteworthy is the treatment of the throneframe-animals. The lateral pilasters are 
missing as the throneframe-animals occupy the lateral zones of the images, instead of decorat- 
ing the pilasters on their outer sides (the normal treatment of the motif in this class). Besides, 
several human figures are represented to the right and to the left of the bhamandala which are 
not met with in other images. The special feature from which the group takes its name are the 
festoons which decorate the cushions. The Jinas Nos. 146 and 147 each have a round head 
(“Type I’). This head-type may be connected with Image No. 13. The heads of Nos. 144 and 
145 are more elongated and this recalls Image No. 175 (“Type II”). The group is disting- 
uished from the Images Nos. 149-159 by the height of the pieces and by the wealth of decor- 
ative elements. 


§ 149. The Lozenge-Pattern Group (Nos. 149-152). Of the two closely related groups Nos. 
149-152 and 153-157 the first group employs lozenges and rosettes in the decoration of the 
bhamandala, whereas the second group has the usual leaf-circlet. We have therefore coined 
the terms “Lozenge-Pattern Group” and “‘Leaf-Pattern Group”. It goes without saying that 
the two decorative motifs are not restricted to these two groups. The terms were only chosen 
to distinguish the groups from one another. Of the four images of the first group, one stands 
in Temple No. 17 (Image No. 149; Fig. 146), one belongs to Wall-Section VII (No. 150), one 
to Wall-Section XI (No. 151), and one to Wall-Section XII (No. 152; Fig. 144). The images 
agree again in their essential features but all have some peculiarities of their own. Below the 
cushion of Image No. 149 there appears a horizontal row of Navagrahas. Below this and in- 
stead of the blanket two stylized snakes are shown which hang in two flat and serpentine 
arches down from the foot-band of the Navagraha-frieze. The lower section of Image No. 150 
is badly damaged. However to the lower left the sacred couple is seen (in a small panel) which 
occupies the place normally assigned to a single yaksa/yaksi-like figure. The image has 
been damaged in an unusual manner: the upper surface of the slab has been cut away below 
the hands. The artist of Image No. 151 has represented very tall and spirited lions (thereby the 
pedestal became higher than in the case of the other images). In Image No. 152 the lower side 
of the throne-blanket is curved inwards. The “bay” thereby created is occupied by the cihna 
(an elephant, standing for the 2nd Jina Ajita).— The bhamandala always consists of a 
prominent disk which is adorned with lozenges and rosettes, and which has a circular counter- 
sunk area in its centre (behind the head of the Jina: see Fig. 144). On its outer and inner sides 
this ring-like bhamandala is bordered by beeds. The Garland-Cushion Group adopted practi- 


1 It has now been shifted to the Dharmshala. 
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cally the same formula but the whole element was flatter and the central zone was not counter- 
sunk. The heads and faces of the four images are rather uniform and follow Type I of § 148. 


§ 150. The Leaf-Pattern Group (Images Nos. 153-157). The Images Nos. 153-156 (No. 154 
= Fig. 145) all belong to Wall-Section XI (we have numbered the images within the wall- 
section from left to right). Image No. 157 belongs to Wall-Section XII. As already stated, 
No. 153 has neither pilasters not throneframe-animals. The back-wall of Images Nos. 155 
and 156 has been broken away above the head of the Jina. Image No. 154 bears a short in- 
scription on the foot-band of the pedestal. The bhamandalas of this group are rendered in a 
simple manner and are not very conspicuous. As mentioned already they consist of leaf- 
circlets. Heads and faces are uniform as in the previous group; the emphasis is this time on the 
vertical (Type II of § 148). As compared with the Lozenge-Pattern Group the garland- 
bearers are lower down. Along with the parasol they form a sort of canopy above the head of 
the Jina. The group has the same degree of uniformity as the previous one. Differences are 
mainly found in the treatment of the garland-bearers (these have been preserved in the case of 
Nos. 153, 154 and 157). 


§ 151. Finally there are three images which cannot be assigned to any particular group: No. 
158 (Temple No. 8, Fig. 171), No. 159 (Temple No. 23) and No. 159 A (Temple No. 28, Fig. 
264). Image No. 158 has a high pedestal (necessitated by the posture of the lions which are 
clearly standing). This feature is reminiscent of Image No. 151. Peculiar to Image No. 158 are 
the large camara-bearers and the design of the bhamandala (a circlet of S-shaped or ?-like 
rays). — No. 159 is the only image of the class to have strands instead of curls (jata-formula of 
Fig. 127). The bhamandala is made up of a leaf-circlet. — For practical reasons the fragment 
No. 159A will be discussed in this paragraph. Only the throne and the Jina on it are preserved 
and it forms the central piece of a tritirthika fixed on the Sukanasa of Temple No. 28 (Fig. 264). 
Apart from this central piece the tritirthika will be discussed in § 231. But we may mention 
already that all its parts except for the “central piece” belong together; irrespective of the fact 
that the measurements do not quite correspond, so that it became necessary to raise the 
standing Jina-image on the right by inserting an additional slab under it. Probably the 
tritirthika-composition was originally standing in a temple because it is unlikely that it was 
fixed in this position from the outset. In Sahni’s photo the central piece (seated Jina and 
throne) is missing, and this is also true of the beam with the chess-board pattern which sup- 
ports the throne. However the remaining parts of the original central image (back-wall with 
parikara-top and camara-bearers) are preserved. We are therefore led to assume that the 
original central piece was torn away at some time or the other and that it was replaced subse- 
quently by a new figure with a new throne. In other words, an early-medieval piece of sculp- 
ture replaced the lost central piece of a medieval tritirthika. As far as can be seen, the rear- 
wall with the spiked bhamandala is undamaged. Obviously the original central piece was 
carved in the round so that the back-wall remained undamaged when it was detached. Again 
the present central piece was probably placed there after its backwall had been cut away. This 
fact makes accurate classification of the figure difficult. Nevertheless the similarity with the 
Throne-Frame Class cannot be overlooked. That yaksa and yaksi are represented between the 
dharmacakra and the lions, is reminiscent of earlier conventions (compare Figs. 22 and 25). 
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CLASS WITH MINIATURE-FIGURES 
(Nos. 1, 160-170) 


§ 152. Whereas miniature-figures are virtually ubiquitous in the medieval period, they are 
much less common in the early-medieval period. There are but sporadic instances of these in 
the Drum-Style (§ 126) and they appear more frequently only in the Drum-Leaf Style. This 
fact supplies additional evidence for the unity of the Drum-Leaf Style and shows at the same 
time some sort of connection between the Drum-Leaf Style and the Medieval Style. Now, the 
miniature-figures are almost absent from the early seated images of the Drum-Leaf Style 
(Throne-Frame Class, Section of the Simple Images), the only exceptions being Nos. 13 and 
149 of the Throne-Frame Class. They are however found on early standing images (all, with the 
exception of two specimens, colossal images), and these will be discussed together in §§ 
152-155. On later images (both standing and seated) miniature-Jinas area common occurrence. 
The present class (if class it can be called) consists principally of two related groups which 
differ mainly in the treatment of the heads and of the features: Nos. 160-164 (Curl-Group) 
and Nos. 165-168 (Strand-Group). To this has to be added the Image No. 1 and the two 
Images Nos. 169/170 (which are less than life-size). It must be admitted that the class contains 
four pieces without miniature-figures. The motif is absent from three specimens of the Curl- 
Group and from one specimen of the Strand-Group (Nos. 160/61, 164, 166). The connection 
of these four images with the other members of the respective groups can however be estab- 
lished on other grounds. The cimara-bearers of all images of the class (except the Paréva- 
Image No. 166) wear a mukuta. In addition to this, all the cimara-bearers which have been 
preserved (except those of Images Nos. 1 and 167) have a number of features in common. 

Besides small Jinas the term “miniature-figure” includes Navagrahas, which are however 
rare at Deogarh. This inclusion enables us to connect the Large Santi (No. 1) with the other 
members of the present class. (It also emphasizes the common factor of drum-images with 
Navagrahas and of drum-leaf images with miniature-Jinas.) Apart from the miniature-figures, 
the Large Santi shares with this new class certain general features (standing attitude, complex 
character of the composition, and large size). 


§ 153. The Curl-Group! (Nos. 160-164). The nucleus of the group is formed by Images 
Nos. 160/61 (both without miniature-Jinas). These two images are almost identical, but we 
cannot call them a set because the stone is different. Besides, No. 161 consists of two fragments 
(161 a/b) and the connection requires an “on the spot” investigation. Image No. 160 (Fig. 83 
right) leans against the south-wall of the chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. The two 
fragments 161a/b (Figs. 148 and 149 left) stand behind Temple No. 12. — The Images Nos. 
162/163 are also very similar, but the top of No. 163 is damaged, the parikara-top being almost 
completely missing so that it is not possible to say whether the general agreement applied 
also to this portion. The stone of the two images is again different. Image No. 162 (Figs. 147 
and 147 A) leans against the west-wall of the chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12, and 
Image No. 163 belongs to Wall-Section X (extreme left). Both images have miniature-Jinas 
but compared with the previous pair they are somewhat pale and poor in workmanship. Of 
the two images only No. 162 is well preserved. The main point of difference between it and 
Images Nos. 160/61 is the double parikara-top (compare Images Nos. 1 and 20). As in Image 


* For the terms “Curl-Group” and “Strand-Group” refer to the remark at the beginning of § 149. 
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No. 20, the upper part follows the formula of the Drum-Leaf Style, while the lower part 
(formed by the compact back-plates with the single garland-bearers) shows the formula of the 
Drum-Style. The reverse is true in the case of the very complicated parikara of Image No. 1. 
Here the single garland-bearers appear on top and the garland-bearing couples etc. below. In 
the case of Image No. 163 the lower part of the right back-plate is all that remained of the 
parikara-top. It is therefore not possible to say whether the parikara-top was single or double. 
— Like Nos. 160/61, the Image No. 164 (Fig. 147B, standing to the south of the hall in front 
of Temple No. 12) has no miniature-Jinas. The parikara-top is single. It does not follow the 
formula of Nos. 160/61, but the formula of the Drum-Style adopted in No. 162 for the lower 
part of the parikara-top (and in No. 163 for the preserved portion of the parikara-top). 

If the term contamination is used in a merely descriptive and not in a historical manner we 
can describe each of the three types (Nos. 160/61, 162/63, 164) as a contamination of the two 
other ones. Nos. 160 and 162 (both leaning against the chamber in the hall in front of Temple 
No. 12) form a set, but as mentioned already they are not particularly closely related in 
type. A similar relationship exists between the two Images Nos. 38/39 of the Uncouth Class 
which lean against the same chamber (compare § 102). The heads of the Images Nos. 160-164 
correspond in the main to Type II of § 148. 


§ 154. The Strand-Group (Nos. 165-168). All the images of the group show the same treat- 
ment of the face, and with the exception of the Parsva-image No. 166 they all have strands. 
The strands take the shape of smooth jatas with minor differences in form and design (com- 
pare Figs. 362-65). The treatment of the parikara varies considerably. No. 165 has miniature- 
Jinas, No. 166 (the only Parsva in the class) has only the minimal number of elements, and the 
two remaining images show further additions besides the miniature-Jinas. 

No. 165 (Fig. 152) stands behind Temple No. 12 and its top is damaged. As in Images Nos. 
160/61 and 164, the camaras of the two camara-bearers point downwards (in No. 162-63 they 
point upwards). The head of No. 165 has been fixed on again, but as the line of the fracture 
shows, it clearly belongs to the rest. — Images Nos. 166a (Fig. 150) and 166b (Fig. 149 right) 
probably belong together (both fragments lie behind Temple No. 12). At least we can say 
that No. 166b also belongs to a Par$va-image because it shows the atypical iconography of the 
attendant-figures (§ 14). To the right we see the female parasol-bearer which is badly damag- 
ed, and to the left a male figure with triple hood-circle and with the hand-attributes “thigh- 
posture / camara” (the camara points to the left and is almost horizontal). Image No. 167 
belongs to Wall-Section XIII. The back-wall has been broken away above the shoulders but 
the head is preserved. The image shows a number of peculiarities which distinguish it not only 
from Image No. 165 (the only other image of the group which is fairly well preserved) but 
also from the other images of the c/ass; on the face of the pedestal there appears a cihna (bull) 
showing that the Jina represented is Rsabha; between the main-figure and the camara- 
bearers stand tiny miniature-figures (a unique feature); on the outer sides of the cAmara- 
bearers small standing figures are represented which are identical in type with those of the 
Throne-Frame Class; the fingers of the Jina are curved in a strange manner (a motif known 
from the Uncouth Class). The fragment No. 168 (Fig. 151) which lies to the west of the 
Rampart is set apart from the other specimens of its class by its richly-adorned bhamandala. 
To the inner circular zone with lozenge-pattern an outer zone with scroll-work is added. 
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§ 155. The Images Nos. 169/70 form a pair in the sense of group and in the sense of set. 
Image No. 169 (Fig. 153) stands in Temple No. 8, and No. 170 (Fig. 154) leans against the north- 
wall of the chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. The bhamandala of the first image 
shows lozenges alternating with rosettes, that of the second image consists of a leaf-circlet. 
The parikara-top of Image No. 170 is damaged but enough is left to show that it was similar to 
the parikara-top of No. 169. The Image No. 169 bears an inscription of a few aksaras, and 
above the drum a seated miniature-Jina with a double-leaf is represented. 


THE SECTION OF THE PLAIN IMAGES 
(Nos. 171-195) 


§ 156. We have already explained in § 97 why we had isolated the “plain images”. In con- 
tradistinction to the two classes discussed above no common factor can be given. The section 
is comprised of seated and standing images. Inscriptions occur but sporadically. The figures 
are one half to three quarters actual life-size. 

We start with a set of what were originally nine images. They formed three tritirthikas in 
the three niches on the outer walls of Temple No. 15 (see Fig. 155 and Fig. 392). We speak in 
this case of “tritirthikas”, although the three parts of the three units have not yet been blended 
into an organic whole. The central image of the right niche (Fig. 158) was removed from its 
location when a door was made in the back-wall of the niche. The possibility cannot be ruled 
out that it is identical with our Image No. 179 (see below). The date of the images is determined 
by the age of the temple which is somewhat later than Temple No. 12 (§ 255). The images in 
the three niches clearly show that some of the shortcomings of the later drum and drum-leaf 
images are already found in comparatively early specimens: the iconographic programme is 
unambitious, the bodies are boneless (compare Image No. 9), and the general treatment is 
cursory. It is in this connection important to remember that the eight or nine images do not 
just represent work done “on the cheap”, but form part of the decoration of a major project. 
The series is interesting not only from the point of view of chronology but also because of the 
diversity found therein. The larger the series is, the better the phenomenon of diversity can be 
studied, and as far as “sets” are concerned the series is the largest at Deogarh (there are only 
seven images in the Double-Snake Group). The diversity is most conspicuous in the case of the 
camara-bearers and the heads of the Jinas. — We have numbered the eight images clock-wise 
according to their location. Therefore the images of the north-niche bear from right to Jeft the 
numbers 171-172-173, those of the east-niche the numbers 174-175-176, and those of the south- 
niche the numbers 177 and 178. The Figs. 157 and 158 represent a full view of the east- and 
south-niche, whereas Fig. 156 shows part of the north-niche (to the left No. 173, to the right 
No. 172). We have added close-ups of the central image of the east-niche (No. 175 = Fig. 159) 
and of the right-hand image in the south-niche (No. 177 = Fig. 160). 

The seated Jinas have curls, the standing Jinas have strands. The throne-top is complete 
(consisting of blanket, cushion, bar, and some slight indication of a cushion-lotus). As in the 
case of most images of the Drum-Leaf Style, the hand-attributes of the cdmara-bearers follow 
the old formula “camaras in the outer hands / lotuses in the inner hands”, and it is only in 
Image No. 172 that the thigh-posture has taken the place of the lotus. In the treatment of the 
head (mukuta — bare-headed) the cimara-bearers of the central images differ from those of 
the lateral images. In the north-niche the “lateral” camara-bearers (i.e. those of the lateral 
images) wear mukutas, while the central cdmara-bearers are bare-headed. In the east-niche it 
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is the other way round, and the lateral cimara-bearers of the south-niche wear mukutas as is 
the case in the north-niche on the opposite wall (the “central Image” No. 179 mentioned 
above a/so has camara-bearers with mukutas). In Image No. 173 the simple pedestal-lotus has 
been made into a triple lotus (not easily seen in the photos). The central image in the east- 
niche is noteworthy on account of the fine workmanship shown in the head (Fig. 159). This 
head is the classic example of the so called “Type II” of § 148. The standing Images Nos. 171, 
173 and 178 bear inscriptions, of a few aksaras, on the faces of their pedestals. 

Within the larger set the standing images of each niche form a pair in the sense of set and 
group. This is not to say that differentiation is altogether missing. For example the camara- 
bearers on the inner sides of the lateral images of the north-niche are not treated in a uniform 
manner (Fig. 156). Besides a somewhat more distant relationship exists between a// the six 
standing images of the series. 

Image No. 179 belongs to Wall-Section XVI, extreme right (Fig. 161). There are certain 
grounds which would lead us to believe that this is the central image of the south-niche of 
Temple No. 15: it is fixed in the vicinity of the temple, is made of the same stone as our niche- 
images, it has curls and raised lateral zones as do the two central images still iv situ, and the 
features are reminiscent of those of the lateral images of the south-niche (Fig. 160). On the 
other hand the image fails to fill the space because it is one inch too narrow and three inches 
too short. The question must therefore be left unsettled. Note the abdomen of the Jina which 
is raised so that the linga becomes almost visible (compare Fig. 96). 

Image No. 180 (Fig. 162) stands in Temple No. 6. The Jina is reminiscent of the central 
image in the north-niche of Temple No. 15 (Fig. 156) but the parikara is different. The 
parikara is also more richly adorned than in the other seated images of our section. The single 
motifs of the parikara all have their parallels at Deogarh, but nowhere else do we get the same 
or a similar combination. 


§ 157. The Images Nos. 181-185 form a group. This we shall call the Inscription-Group 
because two closely related specimens (Nos. 181 and 182) bear inscriptions which in their turn 
are also related (palaeographically and epigraphically). Again No. 182 and No. 183 form a 
pair (in the sense of group or rather sub-group, perhaps also in the sense of set). All the five 
images follow “Type II” of § 148 but only one of the five images (No. 181) has curls. 

Image No. 181 stands (just as the Nos. 183 and 184) in the Shrine No. 12 G (Fig. 163). The 
inscription incised to the right of the head reads as follows: 


1 siddham Ca(m)du / -piitu Padhava- 
2 i - 


The double-leaf is #issing. —Image No. 182 stands in Temple No. 14 (Fig. 164). Here the 
double-leaf is depicted. As both images are rather similar in the shape of the head and in the 
features, we can regard the difference in the hair-style as a motif-difference (§ 308). The in- 
scription reads: 

1 Valabhia-pitu 

2 Vahada 


Both inscriptions supply two names which are separated by patu (Skt. putra). The first name 
mentions the father and the second the son who can be regarded as the donor. — Image No. 
183 (Shrine No. 12 G, Fig. 166) requires no special comment. Its close relationship with | 
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Image No. 182 is apparent from our photo. — Like Image No. 181, No. 184 (Shrine No. 12 G, 
Fig. 111 left and 165) has no double-leaf. It is distinguished from No. 181, as well as from the 
three other images of the group, by its parikara-top which forms a compact, almost oblong 
element. — Image No. 185 (Fig. 89 right) is the only seated image of our group. It leans against 
the north-wall of the chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. This is also the only 
specimen of the group to show garland-bearing couples instead of single garland-bearers. The 
two vertical bands to the right and to the left are reminiscent of the central images of the 
niches of Temple No. 15. The throne-top is complete with four parts. The form of the double- 
leaf is reminiscent of Nos. 182/183. 


§ 158. The Group of Shrine No. 24 A consists of three standing images which are its only 
occupants (Images Nos. 186-188, Figs. 167 and 168). The three images are very similar and 
they also form a set. The central figure (i.e. the one leaning against the back-wall of the shrine) 
represents Parsva (No. 187). The rendering of the snake is reminiscent of the Double-Snake 
Group, but the incisions on the coils show the influence of the normal formula. Note the ab- 
sence of an incision or a recess between the hood-circle and the topmost coils. Thereby, the 
familiar bhamandala-shape of the hood-circle disappeared. 

Two images which are otherwise not connected with the group show a similar treatment of 
the head and of the features (Nos. 189 and 190). Image No. 189 (Fig. 169) is a standing image 
located near the south-east corner of Temple No. 12. It shows on either side a vertical row of 
miniature-Jinas. The elements of the parikara-top form a compact whole as in the case of 
Image No. 184. Image No. 190 in Temple No. 16 (Fig. 170) shows a seated Jina. The minia- 
ture-Jinas to the left and to the right of the head are placed on heavy pedestals and thereby 
betray the comparatively late date of the image. 


§ 159. Of the remaining images of our section two at the most can be connected with one 
another. The first image (No. 191) stands in Temple No. 8 (Fig. 172). The head is reminiscent 
of Image No. 158 in the same temple (Fig. 171). More similar to No. 191 is the fragment No. 
192 (Fig. 173). The head of No. 192 is topped by an usnisa-lotus which is clearly set off from 
the curls. The piece lies behind Temple No. 12. 

Image No. 193 (Fig. 176) stands behind Temple No. 12. The double-leaf (not visible in the 
picture) is incised on the back-wall. The features are reminiscent of the Strand-Group (Figs. 
150-152). — Image No. 194 (Figs. 174-75) stands in the Shrine No. 12 C. The top of the head 
is conical. Lotus-blossoms are represented on the palms of the hands (a motif which became 
popular in the medieval period), and the cimara-bearers are attached to a mandorla-like back- 
plate. — No. 195 (Fig. 177) stands in Temple No. 14 (right room), and this is the only image 
in our section which is more than life-size. The double-leaf seems to be missing. On the other 
hand the features are reminiscent of the Strand-Group (Figs. 150-152), and the rendering of 
the leaf-circlet recalls the Images Nos. 161 and 191 (Figs. 148 and 172). 


THE SECTION OF THE LATE IMAGES OF THE DruM-LEAF STYLE 
(Nos. 196-222) 


§ 160. The images which belong to the last phase of the ear/y-medieval styles reflect to a 
greater or lesser degree the art of the early images. At all events they are not very original. 
Their relative degree of independence can mostly be explained easily: Either trace has been 
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lost of the exact prototypes or the new motif owes its existence to a new combination of 
conventional elements. 

The images of the last phase are partly connected with specific classes (§ 102 end: Images 
Nos. 38 and 39; §§ 103-105: especially Nos. 40-45; § 113: No. 95; § 116: No. 109; § 123: 
Nos. 142 and 143; § 158: Nos. 189 and 190). Partly the connection became blurred. Some 
images of this second category have already been discussed (§§ 120 [Nos. 122-25] and 121). 
These could be called “drum-images influenced by the Drum-Leaf Style”. The majority of the 
“floating” images can however be attributed directly to the Drum-Leaf Style, where they 
form the “Section of the Late Images”. On account of the wealth of the material we can only 
select a few groups and a few single images which must serve as representatives of the 
whole. All the images have one or more of the three following characteristics: vague deline- 
ation of the individual elements of the composition, horror vacui (surfaces elsewhere left plain 
are mostly shown with miniature-Jinas), and blending of parasol, drum, and double-leaf into a 
single oblong element. The standing images form but a minority, most of the images being 
seated. Most of the seated images belong to Wall-Sections XIV-XVI and to Temple No. 18 
(here all the images in the interior belong to our section). The size is rather uniform and 
corresponds to the dimensions of the throne-frame images of §§ 149-151 (height 4’-5 ’). The 
standing images mostly belong to Wall-Section XIII and they are mostly less than life-size. 
We shall start with the seated images (§§ 161 and 162) and discuss afterwards the standing 
images ({ 163). 


§ 161. The most frequent type of image met with is the one which occurs four times in 
Figs. 178 and 179: in two cases without elaborations (Fig. 178, first and third Jina from the 
left) and twice with elaborations (Fig. 178, fourth Jina from the left, and Fig. 179). The 
elaborated form also appears in Fig. 105 right. To facilitate matters we assigned numbers to 
these images too (Fig. 178: 196-98; Fig. 179: 199; Fig. 105: 200) although they only represent 
part of the material, which need not be discussed in fofo. This material has actually the 
character of a class, but a specific common feature is missing and this renders definition difficult. 
All the five images have the smooth jata. The smooth jata is however not a distinguishing 
feature; due to “diversity”, the same type of images may occur with smooth jata and with 
curls. — The three images Nos. 196-198 (Fig. 178) belong to Wall-Section XV. The last 
of the three images shows the Jina surrounded by 23 miniature-Jinas. In No. 199 (Fig. 179, 
Temple No. 20) the miniature-Jinas are even more conspicuous as they cover a contiguous 
surface. The number is again 23. Image No. 200 (Fig. 105 right, Wall-Section XVI) shows 
lateral strands and the usnisa-lotus is clearly set off against the rest of the head. Two standing 
miniature-Jinas appear on either side of the head and two elephants are included in the 
parikara-top. — Non-Jinas connected with or belonging to the Drum-Leaf Style are certainly 
not missing. With the seated Jina-images we can compare representations of the Sacred Couple 
(in this period invariably seated), and with the standing Jina-images we can compare represent- 
ations of Ambika (in this period mostly standing). Our Fig. 180 shows three mediocre images 
of the Sacred Couple (Wall-Section VI) which, from the point of view of technique and 
composition, can be compared with the images of our paragraph. The iconographic pro- 
he is however simpler, no elements being shown to the left and to the right of the 
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§ 162. From the great number of later seated images which have no connection with the 
type of the previous paragraph a few groups can be singled out. The rarity of such groups 
already reflects the decadence of the phase: the images are manufactured without a particular 
prototype, as none of the products invites emulation. 

Three seated curl-images have a bhamandala in the form of a ray-circlet and also show 
special decorative motifs (Nos. 201-203). Image No. 201 (Fig. 178, second image from left) 
belongs to Wall-Section XV. Throne-cushion and throne-blanket are richly adorned and 
both ends of the throne-bar take the form of makara-protomai. The iconographic programme 
is enriched by two elephants in the parikara-top. Image No. 202 (Fig. 181) stands in Temple 
No. 20. Its most remarkable feature is the employment of garlands (for the decoration of the 
throne) and the adornment of the throne-legs. The cimara-bearers stand on elephants, and 
small figures are represented to the right and to the left of the throne as in the Throne- 
Frame Class. Instead of the single garland-bearers we see garland-bearing couples. The 
throne-legs (this motif is extremely rare in the early-medieval style, the only other example 
being No. 204) are amongst the few definite parallels between the early-medieval and the 
medieval images. No. 203 (Fig. 182, left room of Temple No. 14) has no special features 
except for the heavy garlands which hang down from the parasol and which are reminiscent 
of the ¢hrone-garlands of Image No. 202. 

Two of the closely related Paréva-images Nos. 204-210 are more richly adorned than the 
rest (Nos. 204 and 205). The remaining images are very poor. With the exception of the two 
Images Nos. 209 and 210, all the images of the group have curls. — Image No. 204 (Fig. 183) 
belongs to Wall-Section IV. The iconographic programme is reminiscent of the previous 
group (the image also has throne-legs). Note the standing figures in the niches to the left and 
to the right of the head. Also worthy of note are the snake-coils below the seated Paréva 
which recur on Images Nos. 205 and 211. The fourth instance of this motif found at Deogarh 
is a medieval Parsva-image (No. 296 = Fig. 238). Special mention must be made of a type of 
stylization peculiar to the Images Nos. 204 and 205: Throne-cushion, lower snake-coils, and 
seat-lotus are rendered in a way which suggests three superimposed friezes of similar design 
(all formed by the repetition of an arch-like member). As a consequence the connection 
between the lower snake-coils and the remaining parts of the snake can only be guessed. The 
attendant-figures are atypical (§ 14): a male camara-bearer with triple hood-circle to the left, 
and a female parasol-bearer to the right. The head of the female figure is badly damaged, and 
it is no longer possible to see a snake-hood (or a hood-circle). — Image No. 205 also belongs 
to Wall-Section IV (second image from right). As compared with No. 204, it is more con- 
ventional and simpler in its iconographic programme (miniature-figures instead of niche- 
figures). Nevertheless the stylization referred to is shared by both pieces. The attendant- 
figures have the normal iconography. — The five poor images which are also smaller in size 
are scattered over the following locations: Temple No. 17 (No. 206), Wall-Sections XIV 
(No. 207 = Fig. 366) and XV (No. 208 = Fig. 206), Temple No. 20 (No. 209) and Wal!l- 
Section XII (No. 210 = Fig. 184). Nos. 209 and 210 are strand-images. All the five images 
show the atypical iconography of the attendant-figures (§ 14). The throne-tops of Nos. 206, 
208 and 209 are simplified: throne-bar and throne-cushion are replaced by a single band 
on which the throne-blanket rests. — All that remains of Image No. 211 (Wall-Section IV) is 
the lower part (Fig. 340). It is reminiscent of Image No. 210 and probably has some connec- 
tion with our seven images. Moreover a certain relationship is already established by the fact 
that No. 211 is also a seated ParSva-image, for seated Parsva-images are found but rarely. For 
the treatment of the snake-motif refer to Figs. 338-341. 
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Image No. 212 (Temple No. 15) does not show specific features of the later images, but is 
more closely related to them than to the earlier images. The double-leaf is treated as an in- 
dependent element. A strange feature is that two throne-blankets (or pedestal-lotuses?) 
appear side by side below the shbrone-/ions. One could surmise that the lower part did not 
originally belong to the rest but carried two standing Jina-images. My photo gives however 
the impression that all parts form one piece. 


§ 163. The number of the later standing images is not very large. The Double-Image Group 
is comprised of the two double-images Nos. 213 and 214 (both in Wall-Section XIII) and by 
the single image No. 215 (Wall-Section XV, second image from left). In Image No. 213 
(Fig. 185 centre) the right-hand Jina has curls and the left-hand Jina strands; in Image No. 214 
it is the other way round. The parikara-top of the last-mentioned double-image (preserved 
only above the left-hand Jina) is disproportionately large. Below the left-hand Jina there 
appears an inscription consisting of a few aksaras. Image No. 215 has curls. 

The two colossal images Nos. 216 and 217 both stand in Temple No. 8. Image No. 216 
(left) shows ParSva, No. 217 (right, Fig. 186) shows a non-Par$va. The face takes on a 
threatening appearance since the eyes are wide open. The curls are very thick and the head 
is topped by an exaggerated usnisa-lotus. 

The three Images Nos. 218-220 in Temple No. 16 are of no great significance but resemble 
one another. The protruding eyes are somewhat reminiscent of Nos. 201-203. — The single 
Image No. 221 (Wall-Section XIII, Fig. 185 left) shows to the right and to the left the Nava- 
grahas arranged vertically. This is the only image at Deogarh where the Navagrahas are 
represented standing. The panels for the Navagraha-figures are counter-sunk as in Images 
Nos. 88 and 89. The lower right panel with Rahu and Ketu is treated in the same way as in 
No. 88 (Fig. 114). The camara of the right-hand camara-bearer is curved like a vegetable ob- 
ject. On the pedestal there appears an inscription of a few aksaras. — No. 222 also belongs to 
Wall-Section XIII. One half of it can still be recognized in Fig. 185 (extreme right; compare 
also Distinction, Fig. 15). Here the seated miniature-Jinas to the left and to the right are seated 
in pairs, a feature not met with elsewhere. The double-leaf is unusually big and heavy. It is 
depicted before the parasol instead of at the sides (compare Figs. 164 and 166). The pedestal 
carries a very small inscription. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE DruM-LEAF STYLE 


§ 164. In order to avoid unnecessary repetition the complex Images Nos. 1, 13 and 14 will 
only be mentioned where the occasion warrants this. The reader is therefore referred to the 
exhaustive description in Chapter 7. The later images not referred to in this chapter can be 
ignored as their iconographic programme does not show any new elements. 

As a rule, the central part of the pedestal projects. This is particularly true of the seated 
images, where specimens without projection are of inferior quality. In the case of the seated 
images the projecting central part consists of the throne whereas it is more or less plain in the 
case of the standing images. Similarly the lateral zones of the seated images are occupied 
by yaksa/yaksi-like figures, whereas the corresponding parts of the standing images are 
normally unadorned. But the two standing Images Nos. 162 (Fig. 147) and 169 have an adorant 
on either side, and the lateral zones of a seated image (Fig. 178, extreme right) are filled 
with miniature-Jinas. Where yaksa/yaksi-like figures are represented, Ambika is especially 
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common (Image No. 151: seated; unnumbered image following the type of § 161 and belong- 
ing to Wall-Section XV: standing). Asa rule these figures just as the corresponding figures of 
the Uncouth Class and of the Throne-Frame Class are depicted as standing. In No. 150 the 
Sacred Couple is represented (on the left-hand side): In the fragment No. 148b (Fig. 143) the 
relevant figures are very sturdy and comparatively large. — The projection of the standing 
images is sometimes decorated with a pedestal-lotus. An example for this is supplied by Fig. 
168 (faintly incised pedestal-lotus of the central image). In one case a /rip/e lotus is shown 
(No. 173 = Fig. 156 left). 

Some of the images have short inscriptions (most of them consisting only of a few aksaras). 
These inscriptions generally appear on the pedestals (in the case of seated images on the foot- 
band of the pedestal). The cihna is found with a few images of the Throne-Frame Class where 
it is normally incised on the foot-band. Thus Image No. 145 has a conch, the cihna of the 
22nd Jina Aristanemi. In two cases (Images No. 149 = Fig. 146, and No. 152 = Fig. 144) the 
cihna is depicted in high relief and appears on the throne itself. Image No. 149 has the deer- 
cihna (16th Jina Santi). This must be distinguished from the double-deer which occurs both 
on Buddhas and on Jina-Images without regard to the individuality of the main-figure. 
Image No. 152 has an elephant-cihna (2nd Jina Ajita). The animal stands on a lotus-blossom 
which has been placed on the upper edge of the dharmacakra. Outside the Throne-Frame 
Class there are only sporadic instances of cursorily incised cihnas. 


§ 165. The lower part of the throne consists of the two lions with the dharmacakra between 
them. The lions always have their backs turned on each other. The heads face the observer or 
are slightly turned inwards. The lions are represented in a crouching rather than in a rampant 
posture. The lions of the Images Nos. 147 (Fig. 141) and 158 (Fig. 171) actually stand. Both 
the lions and the throne in general are depicted in rather low relief. Exceptions to this rule are 
only found in the Throne-Frame Class (see e.g. Fig. 143). Normally, the lower border of the 
throne-blanket touches the upper edge of the dharmacakra. This is however not true of the 
unconventional Images of Figs. 146 (no throne-blanket) and 144. The throne-blanket never 
conceals the dharmacakra. If the blanket hangs down a long way, the dharmacakra is corres- 
pondingly smaller (Fig. 178, 2nd image from left). If the blanket is missing, the dharmacakra is 
comparatively large (No. 180 = Fig. 162). The dharmacakra-ribbons are omitted if there is 
little space between the dharmacakra and the lions (No. 152 = Fig. 144). Otherwise the two 
double-ribbons are clearly represented (No. 146 = Fig. 140). 

The upper part of the throne consists of long and narrow horizontal members which are 
often assimilated to one another. In a fine specimen like No. 146 (Fig. 140) all the four mem- 
bers (throne-bar, blanket, cushion, cushion-lotus) are rendered independently; but in the 
case of the poorer specimens the differences often have become blurred and defective represent- 
ations are found here and there. An example for this is the third image from the left in Fig. 178. 
Here the cushion-lotus is missing completely, the cushion is similar to the bar, and the blanket 
does not hang down to its full extent. See also Figs. 206, 366-71. An unusual feature is pre- 
sented by the two Images Nos. 204 (Fig. 183) and 205, where the throne-top has been enlarged 
by an additional element (snake-coils). The specific type of assimilation obtaining in these two 
cases has already been described. A quite different employment of the snake-coils below the 
seated Jina is found on the fragment No. 211 (Fig. 340). Here the artist even departed from 
the normal lay-out of the pedestal in order to accommodate the snake-coils. 

The quadruple throne-top already occurs on early Akota images (SHAH, Akota, 22; lotus 
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below instead of on the cushion). At Deogarh the quadruple formula is the forerunner of the 
medieval formula, whereas the simpler formulas of the Drum-Style (compare Figs. 132 and 
137) disappeared in the course of time. 

The elements of the representation differ in their form and in the degree of artistry. For 
example in Figs. 140 and 141 as well as in Fig. 178 (second image from the left) the throne-bar 
appears in a more artistic form than elsewhere. The Images Nos. 202 (Fig. 181) and 204 (Fig. 
183) differ from the rest in that the throne-legs are shown. The throne-blanket can be 
replaced by a seat-lotus (Figs. 367-70). The blanket is richly decorated in Figs. 140 and 141, 
doubled in Fig. 29 (one blanket below and one on the cushion), and it is unconventional in 
Figs. 144 and 146. Occasionally throne-blanket and cushion-lotus are brought together to 
form an integral whole. This is the case in No. 180 (Fig. 162) and in No. 223 (Fig. 187). 
Here, cushion-lotus and throne-blanket are placed one upon the other and the respective 
borders form concentric semicircles. In No. 180 the combined element rests on (!) the 
cushion, whereas in No. 223 it is placed on the throne-bar, the cushion not being represented. 
— The visible part of the blanket (i.e. the part which normally hangs down over the throne- 
bar) takes the form of a more or less flattened segment of a circle and is thereby related in 
form to a seat-lotus. Some blankets already show in a more or less clear manner the medieval 
fold-formula (Fig. 144 [fold-formula doubled]; Fig. 178, second image from left). The fold- 
formula in itself is nothing new (Fig. 132 and SHau, Akofa, 27b: “fold”-like stylization of 
the seat-lotus), but in the context of our material it is on the whole a late formula and the 
forerunner of a medieval formula (perhaps we can speak here, and in the case of the throne- 
top, of a delayed change-over). — For the decoration of the cushion various motifs were 
employed, garlands being predominant (Garland-Cushion Group: Figs. 140, 141 and 143), In 
one case (Fig. 181) the garlands appear in front of the cushion as a separate element. The 
cushion-lotus is in most cases only faintly indicated (Fig. 145), and often it is omitted al- 
together (all the images in Fig. 178). In the Garland-Cushion Group the cushion-lotus stands 
out in relatively high relief (see in particular Figs. 140 and 143), and in No. 13 (Figs. 28 and 29) 
it takes the unconventional form of a tiny and delicate blossom in the centre of the upper 
throne-blanket. 

As the throne-top consists of several similar elements, differences in the treatment as they 
occur on different images can easily be overlooked (cf. Figs. 366-371). 


§ 166. The camara-bearers appear to the right and to the left of the Jina. Images with tripart- 
ite pedestal have contiguous lateral zones. The lateral panels of the pedestals of the seated 
images are mostly very narrow, and as a consequence the cimara-bearers above are in close 
proximity with the main-figure (Fig. 140 etc.). For the head-dress (mukuta or bare-headed) no 
definite rule can be laid down (in the c/asses of the Drum-Style the head-dress was more ot less 
uniform). The artist was at liberty to represent cimara-bearers with mukuta or bare-headed. 
Often both renderings were employed in the same group for the sake of diversity. Compare 
Fig. 140 with Fig. 141; compare the lateral images and the central image in Fig. 157. The 
jata-like treatment of the hair in the group of Temple No. 24 A is unconventional (refer in 
particular to the camara-bearer on the extreme left in Fig. 168 whose hair-style differs from 
that of the other three camara-bearers). A rare feature is the addition of two small figures to 
the left and to the right of the camara-bearers in the standing Image No. 167. In most images 
of the Throne-Frame Class and in some later seated images the camara-bearers stand on small 
pedestals. The pedestal is a rare variant of the lotus-motif in the case of Figs. 140 and 141; it is 
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an elephant-protome in the case of Figs. 144 and 145; a triple lotus in the case of Fig. 146; a 
small corbel in the case of Fig. 178 (second image from left) and Fig. 30. — Like the head- 
attributes, the hand-attributes are not uniform. Different formulas are met with within one 
and the same group. Seven of the eight niche-images of Temple No. 15 have the formula 
“camaras in the outer hands — lotuses in the inner hands”, but in one instance (Fig. 156, No. 
172) the outer hands hold camaras while the inner hands show the thigh-posture. The latter 
formula is also found in Image No. 179 (Fig. 161) which may be the missing ninth niche- 
image. The case of the five images of the Leaf-Pattern Group is similar; these show with one 
exception (No. 154 = Fig. 145) the formula “thigh-posture of the outer hands — camaras 
in the inner hands”. Only No. 154 has the formula “camaras in the outer hands — lotuses in 
the inner hands”. Three images of the Garland-Cushion Group have the formula “‘camaras in 
the outer hands — lotuses in the inner hands” (Nos. 144, 146, 147; Figs. 140/141) and two 
(No. 148a [ = Fig. 142] and No. 145) have the formula “thigh-posture of the outer hands — 
camaras in the inner hands”. The two last-mentioned formulas are the commonest in the 
Drum-Leaf Style. Ultimately we arrive at two basic formulas: “camaras in the outer hands — 
lotuses in the inner hands” and “camara plus thigh-posture”. The second formula is made up 
of several sub-formulas!. We mentioned already “‘camaras in the outer hands — thigh-posture 
of the inner hands” and vice versa. There is yet a third sub-formula which is asymmetrical: 
“camara — thigh-posture, camara — thigh-posture” (Nos. 13 = Fig. 28; 151; 152 = Fig. 
144; 158 = Fig. 171). Three images show “‘camara — lotus, cimara — lotus” (the two stand- 
ing Images Nos. 169/170 = Figs. 153/154, and a late seated image belonging to Wall-Section 
XIII: second image from right). This is however an exception. Normally lotus and camara 
are employed according to the “basic” formula, so that it does not become necessary to 
speak of different sub-formulas. 


§ 167. Above the camara-bearers the lateral zones of the earlier images are either plain or 
decorated. The decoration consists of throneframe-animals in the case of seated Jinas (§§ 
147 foll.) and of miniature-Jinas in the case of standing Jinas (§§ 152 foll.). This rule does of 
coutse not apply to the two complex Images Nos. 1 and 13 described above. In Fig. 162 
(seated Jina) three miniature-Jinas (one standing and two seated) are represented above each 
camara-bearer. — Image No. 149 (Fig. 146) shows the Navagrahas at an unexpected location: 
They form a horizontal row below the throne-cushion. 

In the late phase no changes occur in the case of the standing Jinas. Image No. 221 (Fig. 185 
left) is the only specimen to show vertical rows of Navagrahas. In the seated images the throne- 
frame-animals are almost completely absent (one exception: Wall-Section XIII, second image 
from the right). On the other hand, miniature-Jinas on the lateral zones etc. are becoming in- 
creasingly popular (Fig. 178 right, Fig. 179). — All the images of the Throne-Frame Class 
with the exception of No. 153 have throneframe-animals. Apart from the Garland-Cushion 
Group they all follow the normal formula: elephant-protome, vyala, makara-protome (from 
bottom to top). This is also the basic formula in the case of Image No. 13 although here a 
lion-protome has been interposed between the elephant-protome and the vyala. The Images 
Nos. 144-147 of the Garland-Cushion Group have the usual vyala in the centre. In the upper 
corners a makara-protome appears in isolation (clearly depicted in Image No. 147, faint in 


1 The first formula predominates in the Fair Class of the Drum-Style, the second sub-formula of the second 
formula in the Non-Decorative Classes of the Drum-Style. 
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Nos. 144 and 145, and missing in No. 146). The bottom member of the row is depicted fully 
(lion in Nos. 144 and 147, elephant in Nos. 145 and 146). In Image No. 148 of the Garland- 
Cushion Group (Fig. 142) the makara-protomai seem to be missing, and the animals at the 
bottom (here elephants) stand on massive pedestals like the abhiseka-elephants of the Drum- 
Style (Fig. 136). In all the five images human figures appear closely associated with the 
animals. The character of these figures differs from image to image. 


§ 168. The main figure requires little comment. Elements which are not absolutely neces- 
sary are omitted or reduced (Srivatsa, lateral strands, and hand-lotus). The érivatsa-mark is even 
rarer and less distinct than in the Drum-Style (and can best be seen in Fig 174). If compared 
with the Drum-Style the features are pale and much more uniform, but there is absolutely no 
connection with the medieval standard-type. In the Throne-Frame Class the hair-style is 
almost completely uniform: all the images except No. 159 have curls. Image No. 159 has the 
tripartite jata in a form similar to that seen in Fig. 127. Image No. 152 (Fig. 144) of the 
Throne-Frame Class seems to be provided with an usnisa-lotus. Outside the Throne-Frame 
Class the number of curl-images and of strand-images is approximately the same, although 
the type of § 161 which is most common amongst the later seated images prefers strands. The 
strands always take the shape of the smooth jata. In one single case (Fig. 166) the strands are 
rendered individually and one image (Fig. 105 right) has lateral strands. In the case of the 
later images the usnisa (or its top) occasionally takes the form of a faintly articulated usnisa- 
lotus (the non-formal interpretation would state in both cases that the usnisa is just “covered” 
by these lotuses). Some instances have been reproduced (e. g. the three Jinas in Fig. 185). We 
often find little difference between an usnisa-lotus “covering” the whole usnisa and a strand- 
“usnisa” (both motifs are found on curl-images and on strand-images). — As in the case of 
the Drum Style, the smooth jata is permitted for Paréva (Figs. 167 and 184). 

The bhamandalas of the three Images Nos. 1, 13 and 168 (Fig. 151) are complex and un- 
conventional. The remaining images show three motifs: leaf-circlet (§ 150 etc.), lozenge-and- 
rosette (§ 149 etc.), and ray-circlet (§ 162). In the later images these three motifs are some- 
times simplified (see e.g. Fig. 178, first and third image from the left). The bhamandala is 
sometimes rendered in comparatively high relief (Fig. 144) and sometimes it is merely incised 
(Fig. 165). It may even be completely absent (Fig. 166). 


§ 169. The parasol-unit (parasol, drummer, double-leaf) of the later images is different from 
that of the earlier images. The parasol-units of the later images mostly follow the formula of 
Fig. 179. There the four elements are blended into a square oblong unit in low relief. The ear- 
lier images either have a different formula (Fig. 166) or the same formula in a less stylized 
tendering (Fig. 144). The latter expression also covers those cases where the double-leaf is 
multiplied and where more of the drummer is shown than the hands. The parasol-stick is 
nowhere represented in the Drum-Leaf Style. 

The Throne-Frame Class normally has garland-bearing couples, whereas the Section of the 
Plain Images and the Section of the Late Images normally show single garland-bearers. In the 
Class with Miniature-Figures the garland-bearing couples appear in a few cases. A special 
formula is supplied by Image No. 154 (Fig. 145) where an adorant facing the viewer appears 
between the parasol and the male garland-bearer (compare the four hovering genii flanking the 
triple parasol in Figs. 34-35). Sometimes elephants are represented above the garland-bearers 
(Figs. 30, 162 etc.). In two cases the parikara-top is “doubled” (Images Nos. 1 and 162). 
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§ 170. In § 97 we have already mentioned a few characteristics of the Drum-Leaf Style 
(elements not isolated, horror vacui, double-leaf). Additional criteria are the miniature-figures 
and the physiognomical type of Fig. 159. The first motif is restricted to the Class with Minia- 
ture-Figures and to the Section of the Late Images, and only sporadically occurs elsewhere 
(compare Figs. 29, 146, 161). The second motif is found, with greater or lesser degrees of 
clarity and frequency, in all the subdivisions of the Drum-Leaf Style (Figs. 145, 147, 163 etc.). 
Of the three motifs mentioned previously the double-leaf, our main criterion, is found a/most 
everywhere. However this element is often very small and may appear on the periphery of the 
image. For this reason it cannot always be recognized in our photos. It is definitely missing 
in Images Nos. 181 and 184 (both standing in the Shrine No. 12 G). But these two specimens 
form a group together with three images which clearly belong to the Drum-Leaf Style (§ 157). 

More serious is the general stylistic problem created by those images which do show the 
double-leaf, but not the horror vacui and the unity of the parikara-top (§ 97). They form the 
bulk of the Section of the Plain Images. We can however mention that the physiognomy of 
Fig. 159 is widespread in this section. Secondly, experiments resulting in the deformation of 
the face, the strands etc. as we know them from the Drum-Style are almost completely absent 
in this section as elsewhere in the Drum-Leaf Style. In other words, the Plain Images are more 
“classical” than the images of the Drum-Style. See also § 277. 

So that no misunderstanding should occur let it be said that there is, in our classification, no 
connection between the “Non-Decorative Classes” of the Drum-Style and our “Plain Images”’. 
The only common factor is the simplicity of the iconographic programme. 


§ 171. Cases of diversity (§ 91) are met with in the Drum-Leaf Style frequently. One case 
(the niche-images of Temple No. 15) has already been dealt with in § 156. Two more instances 
may be added, and the details given in the first instance will even be repeated, to some extent, 
in § 303 below. — The two Images Nos. 146 and 147 in the veranda of Temple No. 15 are 
closely related (Figs. 140 and 141) and face each other (Fig. 392). The second image has three 
elements which are missing in the first image: standing figures on the lateral panels of the 
pedestal, standing female figures to the left and to the right of the head of the main-figure 
(girl with garland to the left, and girl with flower-basket to the right), and makara-protomai. 
Sometimes the form of a partial motif differs. In the case of the second image, the cushion- 
lotus is not very prominent and the partners of the garland-bearing couples fly one behind the 
other. In case of the first image, the cushion-lotus is prominent, and the partners are flying 
side by side. Again partial motifs may be altogether different. The camara-bearers of the second 
image wear mukutas, and the throneframe-animals at the bottom are lions. The camara-bearers 
of the first image are bare-headed however, and the animals at the bottom are elephants. 
— As explained in § 153, the two Images Nos, 160 and 162 (Fig. 83 right, and Figs. 147/147A) 
form a set but not a sub-group within the group. Both are leaning against the chamber in the hall 
in front of Temple No. 12. As compared with the first image, the second image has miniature- 
Jinas, a double parikara-top, and adorants in the lateral panels of the pedestals. Conversely 
the first image has a pedestal-lotus which is absent in the second one. To these must be added 
differences in the form: In the first image the bhamandala is prominent, in the second image 
it is only incised; in the first image the cdmaras point downwards, in the second image up- 
wards. — Juxtaposition of different Jina-types (cf. § 139) is found in a number of cases: 
Paréva and non-Parsva (Images Nos. 216/17), strand-image and curl-image (the two double- 
images Nos. 213 and 214, the niche-images of Temple No. 15). 
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§ 172. The parikara-top is rendered twice? in Nos. 1 and 162 (Figs. 8 and 147/147A), 
In the latter case, the “twofold rendering” consists actually only of the addition of two single 
garland-bearers, but this is sufficient to create the impression that two parikara-tops have been 
depicted. See also p. 97 (in Image No. 20) and MASI 70, Pl. 11 (Nara-Narayana panel of the 
Gupta temple at Deogarh). 


§ 173. The attributes of the Jina found in the Drum-Leaf Style are more or less the same as 
those known from the Drum-Style. There is however a conspicuous change of emphasis. In 
the Drum-Leaf Style the artists show less interest in anatomy and more interest in decoration. 
Therefore the number of formulas employed e.g. for the various hair-motifs is minimal, 
whereas throne and throneframe-animals are depicted carefully and in many different ways. 
The number of individual elements constituting throne and throne-frame has also increased. 
Needless to say that the throne was not embellished because so many Jinas were seated; it is 
rather the interest in a decorative element like the throne which stimulated the artists to 
represent seated Jinas rather than standing Jinas. — The double-leaf, found in the Drum- 
Style only by way of exception, is missing but rarely. Among the rarer attributes are the 
double-rosette (restricted at Deogarh to Image No. 1) and the Navagrahas (some instances in 
the Drum-Style, and some in the Drum-Leaf Style). The yaksa/yaksi-panels (mostly in the 
Throne-Frame Class) are an innovation as compared with the Drum-Style. — In the case of 
Image No. 1, the throneframe-animals have been transferred from the seated images to a 
standing image. 

Mutual assimilation of partial motifs is common. The example of the throne-top speaks for 
itself (Figs. 366-71). In two cases the snake-coils folding below the Jina look similar to the 
cushion (Nos. 204-05, Fig. 183 = No. 204). The double-rosette of the Large Santi looks like 
a disk (Fig. 8 A). The right-hand camara of the Jina to the extreme left in Fig. 185 looks likea 
vegetable object. The hair of the camara-bearers in Fig. 168 is assimilated to a jata (Saivaite 
jata in the case of the figure to the extreme left, similarity with the smooth jata in the case of the 
other figures). The usnisa-/o/us of the curl-images and of the strand-images can hardly be 
distinguished from the “‘aspisa” of the strand-images (Fig. 185 and § 168). 


INTERMEDIATE IMAGES 
(Nos. 223-26) 


§ 174. As far as Deogarh is concerned, two complete images and two fragments can be 
regarded as intermediate between the early-medieval style (or to be more correct, the Drum- 
Leaf Style) and the High-Relief Style. But the most important intermediate monument known 
to the author is the huge caumukha at Indor (p. 32). Refer also to § 113. Whether “inter- 
mediate” stands in the sense of “contaminated” or in the sense of “transitional” cannot be 
decided here. 

Image No. 223 stands in Temple No. 15 (Fig. 187). The head (curls and lateral strands) 
could certainly be attributed to the High-Relief Style. The upper arms are however not verti- 
cal. This would not be tolerated by the more rigid High-Relief Style which admits basically on- 
ly of vertical and horizontal lines. Moreover the way in which the Jina of Image No. 223 is 


1 It is a consequence of the theoretical bias of the present enquiry that sometimes minor features are quoted 
repeatedly for the purpose of demonstration. 
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seated has no parallels in the High-Relief Style. There the throne actually gives the impression 
of a support. Here however one has the feeling that the Jina could slip off the cushion at any 
moment. Above all the subsidiary elements have no points of contact with the High-Relief 
Style. Under these circumstances we feel no difficulty in attributing this image primarily to the 
early-medieval styles. Here it clearly belongs to the Drum-Leaf Style, and not to the Drum- 
Style, although it is not related to any other drum-leaf image. No doubt the double-leaf as 
well as the throne-top (throne-bar, throne-blanket, seat-lotus) do not have the typical form of 
the Drum-Leaf Style. But after all there is a double-leaf. Moreover special motifs in the lateral 
zones are rare in the Drum-Style and normally absent from its seated images. Here we already 
have two special motifs: yaksa/yaksi and elephants (to be more correct, elephant-protomai) as 
vahanas of the camara-bearers. Such special motifs can be found in the Throne-Frame Class 
and on the later seated images of the Drum-Leaf Style. The pattern of the throne-blanket and 
of the cushion-lotus also shows affinities with the Drum-Leaf Style. — Our image stands 
opposite Image No. 111 of the Drum-Style (Fig. 129). There is no connection between the 
two images but both of them are broader than is the rule. 

Image No. 224 (Fig. 188) stands behind Temple No. 16. The previous image was remini- 
scent of the Drum-Style in so far as part of the composition was left plain. But the new image 
shows the Aorror vacui and the rich decoration typical both of the Drum-Leaf Style and of the 
High-Relief Style. The reader will have no difficulty in tracing a number of parallels (isolated 
no doubt) with both styles, but he will look in vain for any features reminiscent of the Drum- 
Style. The image is more particularly connected with the Throne-Frame Class of the Drum- 
Leaf Style and with the Hovering Class of the High-Relief Style. 

The fragment No. 225 (Fig. 190)! lies among the debris to the west of the Rampart. The 
throne follows the early-medieval tradition: the composition is simple, the inert lions are 
stretched out with muscles relaxed. The remaining elements, and the fact that the image is 
provided with a throne although the main-figure is standing, are indicative of the High- 
Relief Style. Noteworthy is the scarf wound round the thighs of the two camara-bearers. — 
The archaic throne can be regarded as one of the first instances where this element occurs on a 
standing image. The other elements are however indicative of the fully developed High-Relief 
Style. 

The fragment No. 226 (Fig. 191) stands to the right of the Shrine No. 24 H. At first sight it 
would appear that this piece belongs to Image No. 97 (Fig. 123) which has the same breadth. 
However this is precluded by the fact that the treatment of the lotus is quite different in both 
cases. The “kymation” (our “leaf-circlet”) of Image No. 97 shows archaic rigidity whereas that 
of Image No. 226 is more elegant and fluent. Note the “corkscrew curls” of the lions (not 
visible in our photo). The same motif recurs in an even more stylized form at Khajuraho 
(ZANNAS, Pl. 109). The pedestal No. 226 is completely isolated at Deogarh and we mention it 
here for want of a better classification. — To the lower right a few aksaras are incised on the 
foot-band of the pedestal. 


1 The figure “189” is omitted in our numbering. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE RESTING CLASS OF THE 
HIGH-RELIEF STYLE! 


§ 175. This new style belonging to the medieval period is more uniform than the two early- 
medieval styles which we have just examined. If we take the criteria of classification used in 
Chapters 9 and 10 as our basis we can say that the High-Relief Style is almost as uniform as a 
“class”. On the other hand the number of good high-relief images is large and the relevant 
type retained its significance for at least two hundred years. This justifies the use of the term 
“style”. The term “class” was used of styles which were themselves limited in scope, 
whereas the present style (High-Relief Style) is ubiquitous and not just a facet of a larger style. 
Besides, the High-Relief Style betrays a clear pattern of development which was absent from 
the early-medieval styles. 

Deogarh supplies about two hundred images of the High-Relief Style which are in most 
cases of high-quality workmanship. About fifty were damaged recently by the art-thieves 
(§ 21). The resulting safety-measures and the rebuilding of Temples Nos. 2 and 3 meant that 
a number of images have changed their location during the last few years. In such cases we 
have mentioned the new location after giving the previous one. 

The various subdivisions of the High-Relief Style have to some extent the characteristics of 
successive stages in its development. It seems however safer to speak merely of classes, for 
this term does not preclude overlapping in time and does not even imply chronological 
succession ({ 256): 


(1) Resting Class: Date-Group and related images (samvat 1023, 1051, 1052, 1095). 

(2) Hovering Class: Leaf-Circlet Group and related images (no dated specimens). 

(3) New Class: Group of Temple No. 28 and related images (samvat 1105, 1135, 1136). 
(4) Geometrical Class: No prominent group (samvat 1176, 1207, 1220). 


The images of the Hovering Class found at Deogarh will be described without exception. In 
the case of the three other classes a certain degree of selection was necessary. The selection 
depended not only on the quality of the relevant image but also on the numerical strength of 
its type and on the degree of conformity with the standard-type of the class; i.e. frequent 
types were nowhere omitted, and images conforming to the general definition of the class- 
type received — ceseris paribus — more attention than images without clear affinities. 


§ 176. The double-leaf known from the Drum-Leaf Style also occurs in the High-Relief 
Style; but in addition to differences in the modes of stylization the double-leaf is here not 
connected with the drum. In the first two classes it appears above and behind the drum. It does 
not project from the back-wall, while the parasol and the drum are rendered in high relief. In 
Classes 3 and 4 the double leaf is depicted below the parasol or — if it is rendered twice — 
both above and below it. In a number of cases the double-leaf is missing altogether. Other 


1 Images Nos. 227-250. 
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conspicuous innovations are the employment of the throne for standing images and the com- 
plete absence of strands. Only the lateral strands were retained and here a reduced formula 
was universally adopted. It is however noteworthy that miniature-Jinas in contradistinction 
to the larger Jinas are sometimes depicted with strands instead of curls. — There are a few 
big images in the 4th Class but apart from that all specimens of the style are half to three- 
quarter life-size. 

In richness of decoration the High-Relief Style is paralleled only by the Throne-Frame Class. 
In the Throne-Frame Class the problem of the pedestal-decoration of standing Jina-images did 
of course not arise because these were absent. But the artists of the High-Relief Style had to 
represent standing images. They therefore introduced, for want of a better solution and in 
order to achieve conformity between the seated and the standing images, the throne into the 
standing images. — The most conspicuous feature of the new style is the high relief. Hence 
we assigned to it the name “High-Relief Style”. This new treatment is more apparent in the 
case of the parikara than in the case of the main-figure; the latter was even previously often 
rendered in bold relief, whereas the parikara was as a rule very flat. The new method results in 
numerous examples of undercutting. Beyond this the various elements of the composition are 
spread out on various planes giving, like a stage back-drop, the impression of depth. 


§ 177. We have now to mention the specific features of the Resting Class to which the 
present chapter is devoted. As there seem to be no earlier examples of the High-Relief Style 
we can describe this class only by comparing it with those classes which follow later. 

Typical of the s/y/e of the class is the stress on the horizontal. For this reason and on account 
of the compactness of the composition we coined the term “Resting Class”. This is basically 
the criterion to distinguish this class from the second and the third. There is an almost 
complete absence of diagonal lines. The upper extremity of the rear-wall and the parikara are 
straight. In other words, the parikara-top does not taper. The supporting elements (pedestals 
of the miniature-figures, throne-bar etc.) are prominent. The blanket forms a flat segment or at 
the most a semicircle, but not a triangular lappet. The kalaga-bearers are erect and do not in- 
cline inwards. Decorative elaboration (e.g. chains hanging down from the cushions) is ab- 
sent, and the individual elements (double-leaf, throne-legs) are rendered with a fair amount of 
realism. Compared with the second class, the first class is less sophisticated and less elegant. — 
From the point of view of iconography it is noteworthy that the elephants (i.e. the elephants 
which serve as vahanas of the cimara-bearers, as well as the elephants of the parikara-top) 
occur but sporadically. — There are also images of non-Jinas showing the peculiarities of the 
Resting Class (Fig. 208: Ambika in the right-hand shrine in front of Temple No. 12; Fig. 209: 
Ambika in the “museum” of Bhilsa). 


§ 178. We have brought together five images (Nos. 227-231) standing in and near Temple 
No. 2 under the heading “Date-Group” ({§ 178-181). Three of these (Nos. 227-229) bear 
dated inscriptions, hence the name of the group. The common factor of the four seated images 
(Nos. 227/228, 229, 231) is mainly iconographical. The standing Image No. 230 belongs 
stylistically to No. 229 and is thereby connected with the group as such. The two seated 
Images Nos. 227 and 228 are so similar that it is difficult to distinguish between the two. 
(Condition in 1957:) “Images Nos. 227 (Fig. 192) and 228 (Fig. 193) stand on the foun- 
dations of the cella of Temple No. 2: No. 227 on the foundations of the northern wall of the 
cella, No. 228 on the foundations of the west-wall or rear-wall”. The two images (as well as 
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No. 2692) have now been shifted to the interior of the temple. The height is 4’6” (No. 227) and 
4’'5” (No. 228). Both images are damaged but slightly. The noses are of course no longer 
intact. Besides, the head of the right-hand female garland-bearer of No. 228 has been cut 
away. The material is in both cases a blackish sandstone. Image No. 227 has the bull-cihna 
(1st Jina Rsabha) and No. 228 has a deer (16th Jina Santi). Both images have an inscription on 
the foot-band of their pedestal: 


No. 227 Line1 jaisa gro ta Vapra-puta Deda Mamata Modo Mahan - - - 1023 
No. 228 Line1 ga-jatya Uhila-suta Bhulubhai Launagu | sa - - tu 1052 


The first five aksaras of the first inscription should probably be read as /disa-gotra. Each of the 
last four names of the same inscription recurs elsewhere (VinayAsAGARA, Appendix 8). In 
the case of the second inscription it would appear that something has been lost from the 
beginning; moreover the two aksaras before /w are unintelligible. The actual text cannot warr- 
ant the readings sukham bhavatu ot samvat. It is however not quite impossible that we have 
to read samavatu instead of samvat. The word “samvat”’ is often written as sayvatu, and only 
sama- instead of sam- would call for an explanation. Our separation of the names cannot 
claim to be the last word. — The later inscription is written in “proto-Nagari’’, the earlier 
inscription in Nagari. Jn¢er alia the top-matra (which is typical of the Nagari-script) is more 
developed in the ear/ier inscription. 

The two images differ in their cihnas and in the yaksa/yaksi iconography (see § 181). The 
other differences are of little consequence (thus the carpet of Image No. 227 is flatter than that 
of Image No. 228). 


§ 179. The Images Nos. 229 and 230 (Fig. 195) stand (and stood) in the interior of Temple 
No. 2. The height is 4’5” (No. 229) and 4’6” (No. 230). The material is a pale sandstone. 
Nose and hands of the seated Image No. 229 and the nose of the standing Image No. 230 are 
damaged. Image No. 230 has neither a cihna nor an inscription. The other image has the bull- 
cihna and carries on its plinth an inscription in two lines: 


Line 1 siddham Vajra - - -Matuke jate Gauda(p)irvva-vanik-kule | karayamsatus caityam 
sasma ca 
2 Vrsabhesinah || cha || samvat 1051 |j tha || 


The first six aksaras obviously contain the names of two female donors. caitya stands for 
“pratima” (compare Vijayavallabhasiri Comm. Vol., Bombay 1956, p. 76 of the Hindi Section), 
sadma (written sasma) for “‘mandira”. The form Vrsabhesinab can hardly be called correct. 
Probably it was used mefri causa for “VrsabheSasya”. This would be a synonym of “Rsabha- 
deva’’, ““Rsabhanatha” etc. In our text we have used “cha” for a circle with, and “tha” for 
a circle without horizontal dividing line. As the present discussion shows, Image No. 229 
is one out of five related images standing at one and the same place. It would therefore 
appear that it belonged from the very beginning to Temple No. 2 and that the “sadma”’ 
of the inscription refers to this very temple, i.e. to the Temple No. 2 as it existed till recently. 
— Translation: “V. and M., members of the merchant-family G., caused this image and this 
temple of Rsabha to be built. samvat 1051.” This inscription is distinguished from the two 


* The image on the foundations of the south-wall (§ 200). 
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previous ones not only from the point of view of contents but also palaeographically. It is 
written in carefully incised and elegant Nagari letters. The line of the script is delicate. 

Fig. 195 shows that the iconography of the two images differs; but the manner in which it 
differs testifies to the close connection between the two images. If the general similarity (same 
height, same location, same material) and the style do not furnish sufficient evidence for the 
connection, iconographic details can be compared. This will establish that these are not images 
which are just “dissimilar in their iconography but similar in their style’. Rather they are 
twins where the iconography was artificially differentiated in order to camouflage the basic 
relationship. Thus the parasols are quite similar, and in both cases a lotus-flower is depicted 
on the lower surface of the bottom-most parasol-top. But in Image No. 230 the parasol is 
topped by an amalaka, which is not the case in Image No. 229. Again in Image No. 229 the 
length of the lateral strands is the usual one, whereas the lateral strands are quite short in the 
case of Image No. 230. Image No. 229 is provided with an usnisa-lotus while No. 230 is not. 
Image No. 229 has a yaksa and a yaksi as well as a cihna, No. 230 does not. Other differences 
are those which are prescribed by convention (§ 188): Image No. 229 with and No. 230 
without throne-legs; pedestal-lions back to back in one case and front to front in the other!. 
Common to both images is the varying treatment of the curls immediately above the forehead. 
Here not only the tops of the twisted curls are depicted. We can also see the parallel lines of the 
untwisted hair immediately above the scalp. We have to imagine that the condition of the 
remaining hair is the same although in that case the untwisted hair is not exposed to the viewer 
and therefore not rendered by the artist. — The double-leaf is depicted twice in both images 
(i.e. four leaves in a row). 


§ 180. The Image No. 231 (Fig. 194) formerly stood in the open, to the south of Temple 
No. 2. It has now been shifted into the interior of the temple. The material is a reddish sand- 
stone. Above the head the back-wall has been broken away and even the part of the image 
which remains has been damaged (faces of the cimara-bearers and right miniature-tritirthika 
broken off). A small lion is depicted on the throne-blanket (cihna of the 24th Jina Mahavira). 
The image was until recently supported by a plain pedestal, but there can be little doubt that 
this pedestal originally belonged to some other image. 


§ 181. All the images except No. 230 have cihnas as well as yaksas and yaksis. All except 
No. 231 show the Jina with lateral strands. Therefore the iconography (in its narrowest 
sense) of the four seated images can be represented in the following manner (C = cihna, 
Ya = yaksa, Yi = yaksi): 


227 C bull Ya abhaya/cornucopia;  bull’shead Yi abhaya/water-jar 


228 deer fruit/cornucopia ; human head abhaya/water-jar 
231 lion abhaya/water-jar; human head abhaya/water-jar 
229 bull abhaya/water-jar; bull’s head disk/fruit 


1 The pedestal-lions of the standing Jinas appear in a sort of three-quarter view. Thereby the formula of 
Image No. 230 is employed more often than not. 
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The list is self-explanatory. This is once more an attempt to provide different Jinas with 
different attendant-figures. However this series is a closer approach to the later yaksas and 
yaksis than the earlier ones (wall-figures of Temple No. 12, attendant-figures of the Uncouth 
Class, pedestal-figures of the Throne-Frame Class and of the later seated images of the 
Drum-Leaf Style). This statement is based not so much on the individual attributes as on the 
general fact that all the figures show genuine attributes (in contradistinction to “camara”, 
“thigh-posture” etc.). On the other hand, the scheme is so monotonous that nobody would 
call these figures “local variants” of the later system. The artist just wanted to show attendant- 
figures with some semblance of individuality. 

Apart from the differences mentioned in the previous paragraph and apart from occasional 
differences in the formulas employed (one throne-blanket in Nos. 229/230 and 231; three 
throne-blankets in Nos. 227/228) the iconographic programme of the four seated images is 
identical. On the other hand, there is little stylistic similarity between Nos. 227/228 on the 
one hand, and No. 229/231 on the other (Nos. 229 and 231 are fairly closely related). This is 
indicated for example by the different treatment of the physiognomy and of certain decorative 
features, in particular of the lozenges. The lozenges on the cushion of Image No. 229 are 
undercut, whereas the corresponding lozenges of the other images are depicted in very low 
relief. But this is done in a careful manner in No. 231, while the lozenges of Nos. 227/228 are 
rather crude. Also in Nos. 229 and 231 the “lozenges” on the edge of the bhamandala are 
constituted in each case by small leaves, whereas in Nos. 227/228 we only have lozenges in the 
geometrical sense of the word. It is especially noteworthy that the two images Nos. 227/228 
which are closely connected in their style, in their palaeography and in their epigraphy are so 
wide apart in point of time. We must assume that the earlier Image No. 227 was copied in 
the year 1052, the copy being No. 228. This happened about a year after the artist of No. 229/ 
230 produced an image which was stylistically a departure from Image No. 227, viz. Image 
No. 229 (this piece nevertheless followed the same iconographic pattern). — An isolated 
parallel to the head of No. 229 is furnished by a detached head “from Rajasthan” (FREDERIC, 
L’ Inde, 1959, Fig. 305). Finally we can compare the faces of Nos. 227/228 — and the 
mukutas of the camara-bearers of the whole group — with the figures on the lower door- 
jambs of the inner door-frame of Temple No. 12 (samvat 1051; compare Fig. 196). 

The unusual similarity of the Images Nos. 227/228 which are separated in time by three 
decades shows that a chronology which is based on stylistic comparison can never be very 
accurate. If we assume that the example of Nos. 227/228 is not the only instance of this type 
we arrive at the following conclusion: If two images A and B are stylistically similar, A could 
be one generation earlier as well as one generation later than B. If the image A dates from the 
year 1000, B may equally well date from the year 975 or from the year 1025. The example does 
not only affect the chronology of individual images but also the chronology of types. Actually 
we do not know whether No. 228 was a straggler of the type Nos. 227/228, or whether No. 
227 was a forerunner of it. Therefore take the case of two images which are stylistically 
different (as Nos. 227 and 229) and which date from the years 1000 and 1025 respectively. If 
the samvat 1000 image is a forerunner and the samvat 1025 image a straggler, it would follow 
that the type of the later image is earlier than the type of the earlier image! Naturally the 
example also affects the comparison of undated pieces. In terms of absolute dating an archaic 
piece may be later than a piece which is stylistically more developed. The importance of out 
example should not be overestimated, but a certain amount of time-lag calculation seems to 
be inevitable in Indian art. Refer also to § 284. 
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§ 182. The four standing Images Nos. 232-235 agree in one or more respects with No. 230 
(we may also say: with Nos. 229/230). The main-figure of Image No. 232 (Temple No. 4) is 
reminiscent of Image No. 230. The pedestal is however unconventional: a plain feet-lotus 
with an elephant-cihna on it replaces the lion-throne. The Images Nos. 233 (Temple No. 4) 
and 234 (lying on the ground behind Temple No. 16) are connected with each other by the 
unusually small ciamara-bearers. In No. 234 these just reach up to the knees of the main- 
figure, and in No. 233 they are still smaller. The Image No. 233 is connected with Nos. 229/30 
by the shape of its bhamandala. A peculiarity of Image No. 233 is the representation of the 
two leaves of the double-leaf in the angles between the clouds (back-plates of the garland- 
bearers) and the bhamandala. Noteworthy is also a bell represented below the parasol (trans- 
formation of the motif of Image No. 203 = Fig. 182) and flanked by two garlands suspended 
in such a way that each forms an arch. The double-leaves of the Image No. 234 are the same as 
those of No. 230, both in number and in their type. The pedestal is plain. The image has been 
broken into two, a crack appearing below the knees. Finally Image No. 235 (Fig. 197) sharing 
Temple No. 2 with the Date-Group is connected with Nos. 229/230 by virtue of its bhama- 
ndala. A strange feature is the representation of Balarama and of a Visnu-like figure to the left 
and to the right of the Jina (at waist-height). 


§ 183. Some standing images are conspicuous by their breadth. They have more subsidiary 
figures than the ordinary type, and the throne on the projecting central portion of the pedestal 
is bordered by two “throne-legs” (Nos. 236-238A). This feature is reminiscent of the seated 
images. However, in the case of the images under discussion, throne-bar, throne-legs and 
foot-band serve mainly as a frame of a counter-sunk panel accommodating the two lions 
(Image No. 238 = Fig. 199). In one case there are also counter-sunk panels for the yaksa and 
the yaksi (Image No. 237 = Fig. 198). 

In Image No. 236 (Temple No. 2) seven standing miniature-Jinas are represented on both 
sides of the main-figure (in each case a horizontal row of four Jinas above a horizontal row of 
three Jinas). The main-Jina stands on a small socle resting on the “throne-bar” (a plain band) 
and there is no throne-blanket. Image No. 237 is a Parsva-image in Temple No. 3 (Fig. 198). 
The coils to the left and to the right of the body are clearly represented and reach down to the 
feet. The double-leaf is highly stylized (compare Fig. 263). Above the yaksi a short inscription 
appears on the pedestal. Image No. 238 (Fig. 199) stands in the right-hand room of Temple 
No. 21. To the right and to the left of the main-figure, 23 miniature-Jinas, most of them stand- 
ing, are represented. The throne is quite narrow and its face forms a square (this is also true of 
Image No. 237). On either side, two seated adorants are represented between the throne and 
the lateral panels accommodating yaksa and yaksi respectively. Image No. 238 A (formerly 
Temple No. 9, now housed in the Dharmshala) forms along with No. 238 a pair (in the sense of 
group). However the “throne” is still more reduced than in the case of No. 236 because the 
vertical bands (“legs”) are missing altogether. The projecting central portion of the pedestal 
only shows two lions depicted in an archaic manner from the side (compare VAN LOHUIZEN, 
“Scythian” Period, Figs. 31 and 66). Two plain bands border the panel at the bottom and at the 
top. Between the two lions the bull-cihna is represented. On account of its low relief we get 
the impression that the throne is “closed” to the left and to the right even though the “throne- 
legs” are missing. 
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§ 184. A group of three images (Nos. 239-41) can be associated with the above-mentioned 
Image No. 238. All four images stand in the right-hand room of Temple No. 21. In the 
case of the three new images and in the case of No. 238 the bhamandala is oval and the throne- 
blanket (twofold on No. 241, triple on the three other images) shows radial hatching, probably 
indicative of the design of superimposed sets of lotus-petals. In all four cases the blanket takes 
the shape of an isosceles triangle. The iconographic programme of the group follows in the 
main Image No. 230. However on both sides of the head of the main-figure a standing kalaga- 
bearer is depicted. No. 240 has single garland-bearers, Nos. 239/241 have garland-bearing 
couples. In Images Nos. 240 and 241 the double-leaf is twofold, in No. 239 it seems to be 
missing. On the pedestals of Images Nos. 239-241 there appear carefully incised cihnas 
(horse, two water-jars, tortoise) as well as short inscriptions (compare § 237). 


§ 185. The first of the two seated Images Nos. 242 and 243 stands in the cella of Temple No. 
20 (Fig. 204) while the second (Fig. 200) is again found in Temple No. 21 (left-hand room). 
Both images have the same iconographic programme. In part the close connection is open and 
unconcealed (lions on the pedestal), in part however it is camouflaged by differences in the 
treatment (camara-bearers). Image No. 242 displays on its throne-blanket a lion-cihna and 
an “inscription” of two aksaras (Viva). Seated adorants are depicted in front of the throne- 
legs and seated kalaSa-bearers are represented to the left and to the right of the head of the 
main-figure (normally the kalasa-bearers are shown standing). The male figures of the two 
garland-bearing couples together carry a single garland. This runs immediately below the 
parasol. The middle of the garland is thicker than the rest and takes the shape of a lozenge- 
shaped cluster of lotus-nodes. In the case of Image No. 243 a bull-cihna is shown on the 
throne-blanket and a horizontal band carrying an inscription (§ 236) divides the cushion. The 
camara-bearers are unusually large. — On account of the stylization of its mukutas the stand- 
ing Image No. 244 (Fig. 202) in the right-hand room of Temple No. 21 can be connected 
with No. 242. The mukuta-formula used in No. 244 throughout and in No. 242 in the case of 
the camara-bearers consists of four superimposed tapering rings. The pedestal of No. 244 is 
plain apart from an incised elephant-cihna (Fig. 202 A). Compare for Image No. 243 the two 
§§ 236 (inscription) and 237 (cihna), and for No. 244 the latter paragraph (cihna). 

The Figs. 201 and 203 show the extent of the damage caused to Images Nos. 243 and 244 by 
the art-thieves. Image No. 243 lost its left cimara-bearer. In the case of Image No. 244 the 
head of the main-figure and the heads of the two garland-bearers have been cut away (the 
head of the drummer was already missing before these deprivations). Before the photos were 
taken the broken areas were sprinkled with water. They therefore appear as dark patches. 


§ 186. The three standing Parsva-images Nos. 245-247 are clearly connected with each 
other. Images Nos. 245 and 246 (Fig. 205) in the Shrine No. 12 H agree in their style and 
(partly) in their iconography, while Nos. 245 and 247 (Fig. 87, in Temple No. 17) differ 
slightly in their style (or rather in the sculptor’s technique) but show the same iconographic 
programme. In contrast to Image No. 246 the two last-mentioned images have to the right and 
to the left throneframe-animals (the three animals of the standard set). Image No. 246 shows 
in addition to the large kalaSa-bearers at head-level two smaller kalasa-bearers immediately 
above the pedestal. Moreover this is the only image of the three to have lateral strands. 
Although the artists were certainly aware that lateral strands are not compatible with Parsva 
(more correctly speaking: not compatible with the hood-circle) they did not hesitate to make 
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use of this element in order to add variety (mutual differentiation between Images Nos. 246 
and 245). This is a case of pseudo-differentiation where the normal conventions are not 
respected. The hair of Nos. 245 and 246 follows a formula which is typical of Budhi Chanderi 
(§ 204). All the three images have a yaksa and a yaksi represented on their pedestals. 


§ 187. Two images, No. 248 (Fig. 206 right) belonging to Wall-Section XV and No. 249 
(Fig. 207) standing in Temple No. 4, are connected with each other by virtue of their inscrip- 
tions: both mention a nun “Indua”. Image No. 248 is a standing image of the Cakravartin 
and monk Bharata ({ 14); it seems that Bharata and Bahubalin are always represented as 
standing. In our image Bharata can be recognized as such only on account of the attributes ap- 
pearing in the lower part of the composition and distinguishing him from a Jina. Strictly 
speaking, the image shows the Cakravartin-type as such. However, a cakravartin and Bahu- 
balin are often represented side by side, and as Bharata was the brother of Bahubalin it seems 
warranted to regard the cakravartin in such cases, as well as in other cases, as Bharata. The 
inscription bears the date samvat 1095. The Image No. 249 shows a seated Jina and carries an 
undated inscription. This image shares some stylistic features (treatment of the parasol etc.) 
with the previous one. The throne of No. 249 has no legs—the yaksa and yaksi are missing. 
Two tritirthikds are represented to the left and to the right of the head of the main-figure. To 
the left the seated central figure has a hood-circle with seven hoods (Parsva), whereas the 
corresponding figure to the right has been provided with a fivefold hood-circle (Suparéva). 
This is also the arrangement on the tritirthika in Fig. 264. The Supar$va-motif has been em- 
ployed in a slightly different manner in an Ambika-image in the hall in front of Temple No. 12. 
There a standing miniature-figure with fivefold hood-circle appears both to the right and to the 
left of the head. — The standing Rsabha-Image No. 250 in Temple No. 21 is noteworthy mainly 
on account of the inscriptions which appear on its throne-blanket and foot-band ({ 236). The 
broad lateral zones each have a standing miniature-Jina (centre) and a seated miniature-Jina 
(top). In contradistinction to the images of § 183 the throne follows the standard-formula of 
the standing Jinas. The bull-cihna shares its place on the throne-blanket with the inscription. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE RESTING CLASS 


The iconography of the later classes differs but slightly from that of the present class. We 
shall therefore take the iconography of the Resting Class as our basis. This will now be describ- 
ed in full, whereas the iconographic sections of the later classes will merely deal with the 
deviations from the present class. 


§ 188. The pedestal. With the exception of three standing Jinas (Nos. 232, 234 and 244) all 
the images are provided with a lion-throne. The lateral zones normally recede, and this is also 
true of the three images just mentioned. There are however standing images where the tripartite 
character of the pedestal is not very marked, and the throne of No. 230 (Fig. 195) is as broad 
as the pedestal, leaving no lateral zones. Again the pedestal shows only the breadth of the 
main-figure in the case of Nos. 238 and 238A. The receding lateral zones of the seated images 
(except No. 249 = Fig. 207) and of the standing images mentioned in §§ 183 and 186 bear fi- 
gures: a male figure (yaksa) to the left and a female figure (yaksi) to the right. Where the re- 
maining images have lateral zones these are plain. The pedestal of No. 248 (Bharata) is uncon- 
ventional. 
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As compared with the early-medieval images, the throne-motif of the standing and seated 
images has been extended in proportion. The standing images are now provided with a 
“throne”’, but this has no legs. The seated images (except No. 249 = Fig. 207) which had a 
throne already have this completed by the addition of throne-legs. A few standing images (§ 183) 
show a compromise between both formulas. The heads of the lions of the seated images and of 
the standing images of § 183 point outwards. The lions of the standing images are normally 
shown in a more or less pronounced front view (§ 179). This was necessitated by the fact that 
the standing images are usually very narrow. The throne-blanket is triple and in rare cases 
single or double. The cushion is of course absent from the standing images (but compare § 
203, Hovering Class). As a rule the images have a cihna, and this is shown on the throne- 
blanket, on the foot-band of the pedestal, or (Image No. 249 = Fig. 207) on the cushion. The 
dharmacakra-ribbons are seldom visible, and the dharmacakra itself is often very small 
(because the throne-blanket hangs down low). Image No. 238 (Fig. 199) adds four adorants to 
the conventional pedestal-motifs. — The iconography of the various yaksas and yaksis has 
not been taken into consideration. 


§ 189. The lateral zones. The hand-attributes of the cimara-bearers always follow the for- 
mula “thigh-posture of the outer hands — camaras in the inner hands”. The camara-bearers of 
the three seated Images Nos. 242, 243 and 249 (Figs. 204, 200, 207) stand on elephants. The 
camara-bearers of other seated images are supported by lotuses (Fig. 195). In a number of 
cases seated adorants are depicted in front of the camara-bearers (Image No. 230 = Fig. 195 
tight) or below the camara-bearers (No. 229 = Fig. 195 left, No. 238 = Fig. 199). 

That part of the lateral zones which is not occupied by the camara-bearers (there is not much 
space left in the case of the seated images) accommodates miniature-Jinas in a variety of 
arrangements as well as standing kalaga-bearers. All these figures appear at head-level. 
Isolated features are: kalasa-bearers immediately above the pedestal (Image No. 246 == Fig. 
205 right) or at the height of the hands of the main-figure (No. 238 = Fig. 199), throneframe- 
animals (No. 245 = Fig. 205 left; No. 247 = Fig. 87), seated kalaga-bearers (No. 242 = Fig. 
204), and gods (No. 235 = Fig. 197). An idea of the various arrangements of the miniature- 
Jinas can be had from the various reproductions. In Fig. 199 the miniature-Jinas have partly 
been provided with vegetable motifs (see Fig. 375). The standing miniature-Jinas to the /eff 
have the lotus-node and the double-leaf. The corresponding Jinas to the right have (with the 
exception of the lowest) neither of these elements. Only the bottom-most Jina has a double- 
leaf. He is also flanked by two adorants who have been given a place of prominence which is 
nowhere else observed in independent images. Still richer is the parikara of the two seated 
miniature-images at head-level. In both cases the Jina is seated on the central flower of a 
triple lotus while the camara-bearers are supported by the lateral flowers. Instances of a 
similar employment of the triple lotus are found amongst the West Indian bronzes (SHAH, 
Akota, P|. 40 etc.). The cimara-bearers of our miniature-Jinas have the same height as the 
seated Jina himself. They carry camaras in their inner hands and lotus-flowers in their outer 
hands. The angular movements will recur in the case of the camara-bearers of the New 
Class and of the Geometrical Class. Similarly the cimara-bearers of the upper tritirthika of the 
door-lintel of the inner door-way of Temple No. 12 (samvat 1051) already show the posture 
typical of late-medieval cimara-bearers. — As on many other medieval images the miniature- 
Jinas have strands instead of curls. 
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§ 190. The main-figure. We have noted in the Date-Group the coexistence of images with 
and without usnisa-lotus, with and without lateral strands, also with and without untwisted 
hair above the forehead. In Image No. 229 of the Date-Group the lowest row of curls was 
interrupted at its centre by a flat surface on which parted untwisted hair was depicted (the 
formula for the hair being probably derived from the smooth jata). This feature was absent 
from the other images (only No. 230 showing some indication of untwisted hair above the 
forehead). All these variations also obtain in the class as a whole. — The rendering of the 
usnisa-lotus is sometimes realistic (No. 243 = Fig. 200) and sometimes reminiscent of the 
“usnisa” of the strand-images (No. 229 = Fig. 195 left). As regards the form as such the usnisa- 
lotus is a substitute for the curl-usnisa which is more or less clearly set off from the rest of the 
head. From the point of view of contents the usnisa-lotus is a sort of cap on the curl-usnisa (and 
the curls under it have to be imagined); there are in fact examples both in the early-medieval 
and in the medieval period where only part of the curl-usnisa is replaced by the usnisa-lotus 
(Figs. 113 and 224). — The lateral strands are always triple and rather short. The impression 
is gained that they hang down from the ears. Not only are these lateral strands never missing 
from Rsabha-images, they are also found on the majority of the non-Rsabha-images (compare 
§ 186). The Srivatsa-mark is always clearly rendered. The camara-bearers which stand on 
elephants never have feet-lotuses in the strict sense. Nevertheless there are a few images 
where these camara-bearers are placed on small supports which are ultimately derived from 
the feet-lotus (Fig. 200). Similarly there are (in the case of the main-figure) but faint indications 
of the seat-lotus (Image No. 231) and of the palm-lotuses (Image No. 238). We can assume 
that these elements were well known in those days but that in certain localities and periods 
they were not represented in full for one reason or the other. It should also be remembered 
that the lotus-node and the feet-lotus (in contradistinction to the pedestal-lotus) is missing at 
Deogarh almost completely when the Jinas are main-figures. Both motifs are found exclusively 
(or almost exclusively) with miniature-Jinas. Even the West Indian bronzes which frequently 
employ feet-lotuses and seat-lotuses normally show the Jina without lotus-support or with a 
highly stylized lotus. The lateral strands of the Par$va-images which are invariably very short 
(No. 246 = Fig. 205 right) probably also fall into this category of half-heartedly employed 
elements. Refer to Distinction § 32 where we suggested that dogmatic considerations precluded a 
full rendering of certain elements. This is probably correct, but it would be better to speak of 
“conventions” with or without a certain dogmatical bias. It should also be borne in mind that 
such conventions may differ according to the place and according to the period. Finally one 
has to remember that certain restrictions (e.g. absence of the parasol-stick in the Drum-Leaf 
Style and in Classes 1-3 of the High-Relief Style; scarcity of this particular element in Classes 
2-6 of the Drum-Style) are of a purely local character and have no dogmatic connotation, — 
The bhamandala is nowhere very pronounced. We mainly get two formulas: leaf-circlet with 
(Fig. 195) and without circular border (Fig. 200). The coils of the Par$va-images reach down 
either to the feet or to the hands. In one case (Image No. 247) they are missing completely. 
Parsva-images have no bhamandala but their parikara-top is complete. Probably the typology 
of the style was too rigid to admit of the combination of hood-circle and bhamandala which 
inevitably breaks up the normal pattern of the Jina-images. 


§ 191. The parikara-top. Generally an amalaka is represented on the upper parasol-top and a 
lotus-flower in low relief is shown on the lower surface of the lower parasol-top (alternatively 
the lower surface is plain or just has an incised lotus-pattern). The drummer is shown from 
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the front and looks like a protome. But actually the figure is depicted in full and follows the 
formula of Image No. 14 (Kramriscu, Hindu Temple, Pl. 55). The parasol-stick is nowhere 
represented. — The double-leaf is depicted on the upper border of the parikara-top. Mostly it 
is concealed by other figures and cannot be seen if the image is viewed from the front. If we 
take the photos as a basis, we can detect the double-leaf outside the Date-Group only in 
Images Nos. 233, 234, 237 (Fig. 198), 240, and 241. In Images Nos. 233 and 237 the double- 
leaf is unconventional and not twofold as in the other images (i.e. two, and not four leaves in 
all). — The seated images have garland bearing couples, the standing images garland bearing 
couples or single garland-bearers. Where the male figures of the couples alone bear the 
garlands the females carry in their outer hands other objects, mostly fruits or lotus-flowers. 
In Image No. 242 (Fig. 204) only a single garland is depicted. — Isolated features are the 
hovering adorant of Image No. 243 (Fig. 200) and the two unexplained figures to the left and 
to the right of the drummer of Image No. 238 (Fig. 199). The Images Nos. 236, 238 (Fig. 199), 
and 249 (Fig. 207) are provided with elephants, but there is no indication of water-jars in their 
trunks. 


§ 192. Examples of diversity have already been given in connection with the Date-Group 
and the three Parsvas of § 186. Noteworthy are in particular the differences in the physiog- 
nomy of the images of the Date-Group. 

There are a few instances of transfer from one motif to another motif. The throne was 
transferred from the seated to the standing images. The lateral strands were transferred from 
strand-images to curl-images (first stage, cf. Lalit Kala 1/2, Pl. 9) and from Rsabhas to non- 
Rsabhas (second stage). The throne-formula of the seated images was transferred to a few 
standing images in a modified form (§ 183). The two miniature-gods on Image No. 235 (Fig. 
197) must have been derived from some Hindu image. — Image No. 238 (Fig. 199) de- 
monstrates “pseudo-differentiation in rows” (see Fig. 375 and § 294 end). 


§ 193. Attributes. The medieval Jinas have several attributes which are absent or of no con- 
sequence in the early-medieval period. A case in point is the Srivatsa-mark. It occurred only 
on a limited number of early-medieval images where it was faintly incised. Now it occurs in- 
variably and looks like a brooch attached to the chest. The étivatsa-tark is also found with 
the acaryas of medieval Jain iconography and with various Hindu gods. This suggests various 
processes of transfer. Other new attributes are the lower elephagts (they support the camara- 
bearers and may also be called vahana-elephants in contradistinction to the upper or kalasa- 
elephants) and the kalaSa-bearers. The two lower elephants are more or less restricted to the 
Jina. The same is true of the combination of curls and lateral strands. 

The distribution of the attributes has also changed. In the medieval period, seats (to use a 
general term) and throneframe-animals occur not only in Buddhist and Jain iconography but 
occasionally also in Hindu images. On the other hand the throne of the Jina has been complet- 
ed by throne-legs and by the triple throne-blanket. Both motifs now form part of the well- 
defined typology of the throne. Whereas in the early-medieval period the representation of the 
throne varied from case to case we have now a fixed set of elements: two lions, a dharmacakra, 
two throne-legs, a throne-bar, a throne-blanket (normally triple) and a cushion. In this 
complex standardized form the throne is an attribute characteristic of the Jina which is not 
found elsewhere. Camara-bearers also make their appearance in the contemporary Hindu ico- 
nography. But there they remain an exception. — The throne which actually was an “attribute” 
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of the seated Jina as such is now also found in standing images. Nevertheless some difference 
remains: standing Jinas normally have thrones without legs and the throne-lions are normally 
not shown from the side (§ 188). 

By comparing the Jina with the acarya (Fig. 210)! we can establish the differences in the 
iconography of the two types (§ 293). Several frequent or compulsory attributes of the Jina- 
iconography of our class and of the style as such are missing in the dcdrya-images: throne (i.e. 
throne proper; the cushion is depicted), cdmara-bearers, vahanas of the attendant-figures, 
triple parasol, drum, drummer, curls, lateral strands, usnisa, usnisa-lotus, standing posture. 
Conversely the following attributes and contributes ({§ 297) of the aciryas are missing in the 
Jina-images: stool(or sthapana)-and-monks, the whole element corresponding to the lion- 
throne; acaryas and monks appearing in “positions” ({§ 12) which in the case of Jina-images 
either accommodate other figures or are not provided for at all; female parasol-bearer (stick 
and top of the parasol in a slanting position); miniature-Jina above the head; preaching 
gesture and book as hand-attributes; broom. Common attributes are: nakedness; seated 
position depicted according to the vajraparyanka-formula; bhamandala (not in our Fig. 210); 
double-leaf; garland-bearers; cushion; Srivatsa-mark. 


1 The piece is a so-called frieze-slab, dating from a later Pe (§ 231). In the present context only the icono- 
graphic aspect is under consideration. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE HOVERING CLASS OF THE 
HIGH-RELIEF STYLE’ 


§ 194. The Hovering Class is distinguished from the heavy and less imaginative Resting 
Class both by a new sentiment and by new motifs. The individual elements emerge from the 
back-wall, become more spirited, and are linked in a concerted upward movement. The 
vertical and diagonal direction is more accentuated and the parikara-top tapers. The figures 
no longer give the impression that great weight is placed on the supporting element (pedestal 
etc.). Undercutting heightens the impression of detachment, and the figures apparently defy 
the law of gravity, hence the term “Hovering Class”, (which does of course not refer to the 
flying figures in the parikara-top but denotes a general quality). The decorative element gains 
in importance. As indicated earlier the iconographic programme is similar to that of the 
preceding class. This enables us to see clearly how the individual elements were transformed 
by the impact made by the new trend. Figs. 195 (right) and 219 (left) supply an example of 
this. In the first case the throne-bar is very heavy and the throne projects at the sides beyond 
the standing main-figure. In the second case the throne is mot broader than the standing main- 
figure. It is literally compressed in order not to neutralize the vertical line. A further compari- 
son may be added. The image of Fig. 208 is bordered on top by a horizontal frieze of juxtaposed 
mango-bunches. In the image of Fig. 224 double-leaves are used in a similar manner. But these 
are not placed side by side; they have been fused to form two continuous rows. Moreover, 
these two rows slant upwards, converging at the central axis of the image. Thereby an im- 
pression of upward movement is conveyed. — The average quality of the images is higher 
than in the three other classes. — Fig. 227 shows a non-Jina (Cakre$vari at Golakot) which can 
be included in the Hovering Class. 

The characteristics mentioned are not restricted to the Hovering Class but recur in the 
majority of images in the New Class. But the New Class (whether “hovering” or not) clearly 
belongs to a later phase. — As in the case of the previous class we start the treatment of the 
present class with the description of a particularly noteworthy group, the so-called Leaf- 
Circlet Group (§§ 195-196). 


§ 195. The Images Nos. 251-253, which form the main examples of the Leaf-Circlet Group, 
are found at Deogarh, Budhi Chanderi, and Golakot respectively. Normally we do not in- 
clude images from different places in one and the same group, but here the great similarity 
watrants such a procedure. Before the depredations, Image No. 251 was the best preserved 
and No. 252 the least well-preserved member of the group. All three images are seated. 
No. 251 is the only specimen to carry an inscription. 

Image No. 251 (frontispiece and Fig. 211) stands in the right-hand room of Temple No. 21. 
An inscription in one line appears on the foot-band of the pedestal (§ 236). The tracery 
dropping from the foot-band is interrupted in the centre by a plain surface in which the 
crescent-cihna (8th Jina Candraprabha) is incised (§ 237). The height of the image is 5’ 1/2”. 


1 Images Nos. 251-276. 
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The material is a buff sandstone. (Condition in 1957:) “Slight damage occurred here and 
there (left arm of the right-hand camara-bearer); mouth and nose have been restored.”” Now 
the image is but a ruin of what it was: the main-figure and a number of subsidiary figures 
have lost their heads. 

Image No. 252 (Fig. 212) stands in a gallery running along the back of the Jain compound 
at Budhi Chanderi. (Condition in 1957:) “The parikara is badly damaged and the camara- 
bearers have completely disappeared, but the Jina is comparatively well preserved (only light 
damage to the nose, the hands and the mouth).”” We fear that the head has now fallen prey to 
the art-thieves. — The material is a pale sandstone. In all probability a cihna appeared on the 
rectangular panel in the centre of the foot-band (compare No. 251), but the surface of the 
small panel was chipped off so that the symbol disappeared. This was done so carefully that 
only the upper layer of the panel surface disappeared. 

Image No. 253 (Figs. 213, 213 A, 213 B) stands in the Jain temple at Golakot. On the 
topmost throne-blanket a bull-cihna is represented in high relief (1st Jina Rsabha). Condition 
in 1957: “The Jina is damaged but slightly, the parikara more so however.” Possibly in the 
meantime the head of this image has been cut away too. The material is a buff sandstone. 

The two Images Nos. 254 and 255 can also be included into the Leaf-Circlet Group. But a 
complete photo of the first image was not available, and the second image is in a very bad 
state of preservation. We have therefore neglected these two pieces. Image No. 254 has been 
published by Stella Kramrisch (Hindu Temple, Pl. 57 = our Fig. 214). According to this 
scholar this image stands at Chandpur. No. 255 (Fig. 215) was photographed by Raymond 
Burnier. It is reproduced here for the first time with his kind permission. Probably the image 
can be assigned to Chandpur or Dudahi. 


§ 196. The group takes its name from the elaborate bhamandala. This consists (from the 
centre outwards) of an inner leaf-circlet (only in Nos. 251 and 253), a prominent circular 
garland, and an outer leaf-circlet. The composition of the images answers to the description 
given for the class as a whole (soaring effect etc.). However in Image No. 251 the zigzag line 
formed by the elephants and the camara-bearers supported by them adds a special feature to 
the image. The decorative element is most developed in No. 252. Here (and in Image No. 253) 
the decoration of the cushion is particularly bold. Thereby the impression is gained that a 
lace cover has been drawn over the cushion proper. In contradistinction to Nos. 251 and 252, 
the modelling of No. 253 is rather sharp. Moreover the metallic elements forming part of the 
attire of the camara-bearers are more emphasized in No. 253 (compare the close-up in Fig. 
213 B) than in Nos. 251 and 252. The surface areas of No. 253 are polished whereas those of 
Nos. 251 and 252 are dull. The iconographic differences between the three images are not 
very considerable. Image No. 252 is the only specimen in the group to show the elephants of 
the camara-bearers from the front. The parikara-tops of Nos. 251 and 252 are occupied by 
the usual figures (drummer and garland-bearing couples) to which a limited number of 
miniature-Jinas are added. The iconographic programme of No. 253 is richer: here we see 
no less than twelve (perhaps even more) miniature-Jinas, and two elephants are depicted above 
the two garland-bearing couples. No. 253 is also the only specimen within the group to have a 
makara-arch bordering the bhamandala. 

The emphasis on decorative elements as found in this group is reminiscent of the Throne- 
Frame Class. The Images Nos. 251 and 252 have arch-like festoons suspended from the 
cushion. They are connected with the cushion by bells (No. 250) or kirtimukhas (No. 252). 
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The throne-blanket is in all three cases triple. The joints between the throne-legs and the 
(not very prominent) throne-bar are marked by richly-decorated dies. The throne and the 
pedestals of the elephants have a decorative frieze running along their lower edge. Below the 
parasol of No. 251 further garlands can be seen. But here the relief is very low. The seat- 
lotus is always very prominent. The same is true of the lotus-flowers decorating the underside 
of the parasols of Nos. 252 and 253. In these two images, the plinths of the miniature tri- 
tirthikas rise in two tiers. 

Since the range of decorative features is limited, repetition within the composition occurs 
frequently. We cite Image No. 251 as an example. Here the leaf-circlet motif is found not only 
on the bhamandala of the main-figure, but also on the two dies of the throne, on the seat- 
lotus, on the bhamandalas of the miniature-Jinas, and on the underside of the parasol. Festoons 
suspended by bells appear in high relief (below the cushion), in low relief (under the parasol), 
and as a sort of tracery on the cushion. Horizontal lozenges are seen on the band dividing the 
upper and the lower part of the cushion, on the cushions of the miniature-Jinas, and on the 
bhamandala-garland (otherwise the garland shows the same design as the festoons below the 
cushion). Vertical lozenges occupy the bays formed by the garlands in the cushion-decoration. 
Again a single vertical lozenge forms (as is usual in this period) the $rivatsa-mark of the Jinas 
and of the camara-bearers. An amalaka crowns not only the triple parasol but also the two 
dies of the throne. As in many other cases the triangular antefix of the mukutas (as found with 
the camara-bearers) takes the same shape as the upward extension of the armlets. Frequent 
use has been made of pearls both in the decoration of the various subsidiary figures and in the 
purely decorative elements of the composition. — Repetition does of course not exclude a 
certain amount of variety. Thus the throne-blanket of the seated Jina of the right-hand 
tritirthika is more pointed than that of the corresponding Jina to the left. The pointed formula 
is more modern. Similarly we see in Image No. 258 (Fig. 218 and — less clear — Figs. 372/73) 
the old formula in the lower left tritirthika and the modern formula in the lower right 
tritirthika. Again the left single seated miniature-Jina has a seat-lotus whereas that to the 
right has a cushion. It should also be observed that the six elements connected with the 
festoons suspended below the cushion represent three different motifs (Fig. 379): three bells 
partly transformed into vegetable objects on the underside of the cushion; a realistically 
depicted bell at the bottom of the throne-blanket; two darts on the left and on the right of the 
cushion. We may even add the motif “zero”, for the two ends of the festoon are directly 
attached to the cushion (without connecting member). The innermost zone of the throne- 
blanket is decorated with a ray-circlet, the central zone with cross-hatching, and the outer 
zone with a leaf-circlet. 


§ 197. Long-lived iconographic types show the stylistic development better than others 
because the stylistic changes are not intermingled with iconographic innovations. Some later 
images which are closely related to the Leaf-Circlet Group have therefore special interest and 
will be dealt with although none of them belongs to Deogarh (Nos. 256-258). In spite of their 
stylistic advance we can include the three new images in the Leaf-Circlet Group. It would 
therefore appear that one and the same class can be comprised of images which represent 
different stages in the development of the style. 

Images Nos. 256 and 257 stand at Budhi Chanderi. The first image (Fig. 216) stands in the 
temple on the other side of the street (if it is approached from the Dharmshala). The second 
image (Fig. 217) belongs to the Parsva-temple. (Condition in 1957:) “The main-figure of 
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No. 256 is damaged but slightly, whereas the parikara, in particular the parikara-top, has been 
more badly damaged”. The lower section of the image with the cihna does not appear in my 
photo. — “In the case of No. 257 damage is also almost entirely confined to the parikara; in 
particular the right-hand camara-bearer has been cut away completely.” No. 257 has the bull- 
cihna (1st Jina Rsabha) on its throne-blanket. Both images are covered with lichen and it 
would appear that they were exposed to the elements for a considerable length of time. The 
material is in both cases white and blackish sandstone. — Image No. 258 (Fig. 218) stands in the 
Jain compound of Siron Khurd. (Condition in 1957:) “The main-figure is again well preserv- 
ed whereas the parikara has sustained medium-to-severe damage (the lower portions of the 
two camara-bearers have been broken away).” If the image had a cihna it must have appeared 
on the heavily damaged foot-band of the pedestal. The material is blackish sandstone. The 
present condition of the three images is not known, but it is unlikely that they were not 
affected by the depredations. 

Three trends mark the deviation of the three new specimens from the earlier images: 
awakening of the preference for geometrical forms, for architectural forms, and for low relief. 
The first trend is demonstrated by the prong-circlet of the inner zone of the bhamandalas of 
Images Nos. 256 and 258 (the pattern of No. 257 is quite different); evidence of the second 
trend is provided by the amalaka-motifs (scalloped disks or rings) used freely for the decor- 
ation of mukutas, camaras, throne-legs etc. ; the third trend is apparent from the bhamandala of 
Image No. 257 (lozenge-pattern) and from the cushion of No. 258 (various types of lozenge- 
patterns and other motifs). — The three images have a peculiar type of head (or rather head- 
and-hair). This type which can best be seen in Fig. 212 is predominant at Budhi Chanderi and 
Siron Khurd, while at Deogarh it is confined to the Images Nos. 245/246 (Fig. 205) and 270 
(Fig. 223). The curls form a compact cap clearly set off from the rest of the head; the untwisted 
hair immediately above the scalp is depicted everywhere between the tops of the curls (i.e. 
not only immediately above the forehead); and as a consequence the curl-tops are at some 
distance from each other, sprouting as it were from the hair. On the contemporary Deogarh 
images the treatment of head and hair is different: the hair follows the usual formula, the curls 
are close together, and the head is narrower. — The elephants are everywhere seen from the 
side. Image No. 256 has the makara-motif (compare No. 253) in a modified form: the two 
makara-protomai are represented but not the roll or garland which runs from makara to 
makara and borders the bhamandala. In Image No. 257 a kirtimukha-motif is seen immediate- 
ly below the bull on the triple throne-blanket. The throne-blanket of No. 256 has been 
provided with a row of three kirtimukhas. In No. 258 the flat garlands on the throne-blanket 
and the doubled back-plates (clouds) of the garland-bearers are noteworthy. 


§ 198. The three seated Images Nos. 259-261 in the left room of Temple No. 3 at Deogarh 
are relatively closely linked with the Leaf-Circlet Group. They form a group together with the 
three standing Images Nos. 262-264 which stand in the same temple. Therefore standing and 
seated images have in this case to be treated together. Fig. 219 shows Image No. 262 (stand- 
ing) to the left, and No. 260 (seated) to the right. The height is 311” (No. 259), 4’2” (No. 
260), and 4'3” (No. 261) respectively. Even before the depredations the images of this group 
were damaged heavily. Further damage was caused by the art-thieves. At present all images 
except two standing specimens have had their heads removed. As the individual images will 
not be described we need not give a detailed list of the damage. The material is without excep- 
tion pale sandstone. 
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In Image No. 259 the elephants are seen from the front and festoons are depicted below the 
cushion; in No. 260 the elephants are seen from the side and the festoons are missing; in No, 
261 the animals are again shown from the side, but garlands are depicted as in the first image. 
— Even before the depredations, No. 262 was the only standing image of the three which still 
had its parikara-top. Two fragments (one in Temple No. 2, one belonging to Wall-Section 
IV) are possibly the missing parikara-tops of Nos. 263 and 264. An interesting feature of the 
three mentioned parikara-tops is the fact that the elephants appear directly above the heads of 
the garland-bearers (compare the New Class). — Most (or all) images have or had an indistinct 
cihna on the foot-band of the pedestal or on the throne-blanket. The workmanship of all the 
six images is good, but they are very similar to each other and the group as such has no 
special features. 


§ 199. The three Images Nos. 265-267 (numbered from left to right) all stand in Temple No. 
19. Image No. 266 (Fig. 220) is the pedestal of a seated image which is otherwise lost (or at 
least no longer in situ); Nos. 265a/b and 267a/b are standing double-images and practically 
identical (i.e. 265 = 267). The three images stand on an elongated platform which occupies 
the space between the two central pillars attached to the back-wall of the main-toom. The 
parikara-tops of the outer halves of the two double-images have been omitted, the required 
space being occupied by the inner corbels of the two pillars mentioned. The whole sequence 
(pedestal for a seated image in the centre, and a double-image to the left and to the right) 
fits exactly in the space between the two pillars. There can therefore be little doubt that this 
arrangement is the original one. It therefore follows that the pedestal No. 266 (or rather the 
whole image to which it belonged) can be taken as forming a set (and also a group) together 
with the two standing double-images. — The throne-blanket of No. 266 has a garland 
(suspended to form five flat arches) and a bull below the garland. The Images Nos. 265 and 
267 carry respectively three and two inscriptions with donors’ names (each inscription 
consisting of one line only). The inner Jinas Nos. 265b and 267a have (instead of the single 
garland-bearers) single kalaéa-bearers in the posture of garland-bearers. Between the main- 
figures of the two double-images there appears in each case a miniature-Parsva (with strands) 
which serves as a subsidiary figure for both main-figures (the main-figures of double-images 
often have one or more subsidiary elements in common, compate § 137). — In the porch of 
the same Temple No. 19 stands the pedestal No. 268 (Fig. 221). It is so similar to No. 266 that 
it cannot be passed over in this paragraph. On the throne-blanket of No. 268 there appears a 
somewhat unconventional garland-motif with a tiny kirtimukha in its centre. A chain is 
suspended from the kirtimukha and below it there appears a very small bull-cihna. Compare 
the cushion-decoration in Fig. 218. The relief on the throne-blanket is very low. For the 
inscription of No. 268 compare § 236. — It is obvious that the two pedestals cannot be sepat- 
ated from the images of the Hovering Class although these pieces do not show the stylistic 
features of the Class. 


§ 200. We conclude the treatment of the seated images with the description of the single 
Images Nos. 269-271. In 1957 the Image No. 269 (Fig. 222) stood on the foundations of the 
left wall of the cella of Temple No. 2. It is now kept in the interior of the same temple. The 
two camara-bearers have been broken away. The pedestal is rather simple and its relief is 
somewhat low (as in Images Nos. 266 and 268). On the other hand, the parikara-top of the 
image tapers markedly. The specimen no doubt belongs to the Hovering Class. It is very 
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weather-beaten and much of its surface is covered by lichen. A bull-cihna appears on the 
throne-blanket which is single as in Images Nos. 266 and 268. Certain parts like the left 
tritirthika are rendered cursorily. — The Image No. 270 (Fig. 223) stands in Temple No. 8 
and is smaller then the seated images of the class mentioned previously. The rendering of 
the head and of the hair corresponds to the formula of Nos. 245/46. Above the head the back- 
wall has been broken away, and the cimara-bearers are missing. The material is yellowish 
sandstone which is otherwise not found at Deogarh. The cushion-garlands follow the for- 
mula of Image No. 251 while the cushion itself can be compared with the cushions of Nos. 
252/253. The outer zone of the bhamandala is decorated with a ray-circlet and not with a leaf- 
circlet (compare Fig. 181). No. 270 is still more closely related to the Leaf-Circlet Group than 
the six images of § 198. — Image No. 271 (Fig. 224) stands in the lower veranda of Temple 
No. 11. Noteworthy is the long row of double-leaves running along the upper edge of the 
image (cf. Fig. 241); the doubling of the two elephants on the parikara-top (which occurs 
here for the first time); and the careful rendering of the usnisa-lotus. The artist has depicted 
the lowest curls of the usnisa thereby indicating that the usnisa-lotus is a cover for and not a 
substitute for the usnisa (Fig. 113 and § 190). The cihna appears in the centre of the foot-band 
of the pedestal. 


§ 201. The last images of our class to be described are the standing Jinas Nos. 272-276. Nos. 
272 and 273 form a pair (in the sense of group and of set) and stand in Temple No. 4. A 
peculiarity shared by both images are the garlands which decorate the parasol. — Image No. 
274 (Fig. 85 centre) is a Parsva-image in Temple No. 13 (right-hand room). Apart from the 
camara-bearers, there are no subsidiary figures in the lateral zones of the image. The throne- 
blanket is single and quite plain. — The Parsva-Image No. 275 (Fig. 225 left) stands in Temple 
No. 17. The straight upper edge of the parikara would suggest that the image should not be 
placed in the Hovering Class. In reality however this feature is only a deliberate modification 
of the usual pattern for this class. All the parts of the image clearly fall in the Hovering Class. 
The specimen demonstrates in a striking manner how the treatment of the double-leaf was 
brought in line with the underlying stress on the vertical. The two leaves are narrow and 
vertical like the elephants’ trunks by which they are framed. The vertical formula of the 
double-leaf recurs in Figs. 218 and 224 (central double-leaf). — Image No. 276 stands in the 
right-hand room of Temple No. 21 (north-wall, to the extreme left). Standing miniature- 
Jinas appear at head-level. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE HOVERING CLAss! 


§ 202. Pedestal. In contradistinction to the previous class the standing images show in- 
variably a yaksa and a yaksi to the left and to the right of the pedestal. This is in keeping with 
the general trend to minimize the difference between standing and seated images in the lower 
half of the parikara (pedestal, camara-bearers, and adorants). All the standing images follow 
more or less the pattern of Fig. 219 (left). However the throne-bar is missing or reduced in 
the case of several standing Images (compare No. 275 where the throne-bar is replaced by a 
plain band). In contradistinction to the standing images the seated images show a fair amount 
of differentiation in the design of the throne-blanket. This may or may not be decorated with 


* We mention only the deviations from the preceding class. 
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one or more of the three elements: garland, kirtimukha, and cihna. The other parts of the 
pedestals are also more differentiated in the case of the seated images than in the case of the 
standing images (the pedestals of the latter are too narrow to give scope for much innovation). 


§ 203. The lateral zones. The camara-bearers of all the seated images stand on elephants. In 
Images Nos. 252 (Fig. 212) and 259 the animals face the viewer; in all the other cases they are 
shown from the side. The feet of the cdmara-bearers are not directly supported by the backs 
of the elephants but rest on lotus-flowers. In some cases a single lotus accommodates both 
feet (Fig. 211 = 377), and this is what we expect. There are however also cases where each 
foot is placed on a tiny lotus of its own (Fig, 213 = 378). In the case of the standing images a 
tiny adorant is depicted before each camara-bearer (in No. 275, i.e. Fig. 225, there are Avo 
adorants on both sides). All the camara-bearers follow the formula “thigh-posture of the 
outer hands — camaras in the inner hands”; only in Image No. 251 (Fig. 211) it is the other 
way round. In at least three cases the cimara-bearers are shown with Srivatsa-marks on their 
chests (Nos. 251, 253, 258: Figs. 211, 213, 218). — The lateral zones of the standing images 
terminate just below the garland-bearers, which is in keeping with the pattern of the previous 
class. The iconographic programme of the upper part of the lateral zones is not uniform: 
kalaSa-bearers or miniature-Jinas appear on top whereas miniature-Jinas or a completely 
plain surface are encountered below the topmost figures (225/219). The lateral zones of the 
seated images are continued up to the upper edge of the image. Above the camara-bearers we 
see on both sides two miniature-images (not to be confused with mere miniature-Jinas): a 
tritirthika below and a second Jina-motif above (a single seated Jina: No. 271 = Fig. 224; 
three standing Jinas: No. 253 = Fig. 213; a second tritirthika: No. 258 = 218). In Image No. 
251 (Figs. 211 and 374) the lateral Jinas of the tritirthikas are standing on cushions. This 
transfer of the cushion from the seated images to the standing images (analogous to the 
transfer of the throne) is demonstrated in a much clearer way by an independent tritirthika at 
Siron Khurd. In the latter case the cushions of all the three Jinas are depicted at the same 
height. It should also be observed that the inner Jinas of the two tritirthikas of Image No. 251 
as well as the seated Jinas above the tritirthikas are provided with a double-leaf. This element 
is missing in the case of the main-figure and of the remaining four tritirthika Jinas. 


§ 204. Main-figure etc. All images except the Parsva-image No. 274 (Fig. 85 centre) are 
provided with lateral strands'. The usnisa-lotus is represented in a number of cases and the 
seat-lotus is mostly clearly depicted (but in No. 258, i.e. Fig. 218, it is omitted altogether). In 
the case of the images which are not at Deogarh (Fig. 218 etc.) and in the case of No. 270 
(Fig. 223), the untwisted hair is shown everywhere on the head (this may be called the “Budhi- 
Chanderi-formula”). The Deogarh images (except Nos. 245/46 and 270) show untwisted hair 
at the most in the lowest row of curls, especially in its centre (“Deogarh-formula”). Compare 
§ 197. — The lotus-blossoms in the hands of the standing Jinas (upper part of the padmapani- 
motif) are indicated but not clearly depicted as such. The bhamandala of the seated Jinas is not 
uniform. In the case of the standing Jinas it consists of a leaf-circlet bordered by a slightly 
taised circular zone (in No. 276 the bhamandala consists only of this circular zone). In the case 
of the two Images Nos. 253 (Fig. 213) and 256 (Fig. 216) the bhamandala is provided with a 


yr 1 a short lateral strands of the other Paréva-image in the present class (No. 275) can be recognized in 
ig. 225. 
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makara-motif. All seated images have a horizontal band behind the Jina approximately at the 
height of the lower edge of the bhamandala. 


§ 205. The parikara-top. The detached parikara-top tentatively assigned to image No. 263 
has single garland-bearers. The two standing Images Nos. 265b and 267a have single kalasa- 
bearers, in the posture of garland-bearers, as a substitute. In all the other cases garland- 
bearing couples are depicted. The characterization of the hands of the female garland-bearers 
is not uniform (different postures and attributes). The elephants of the parikara-top are missing 
but rarely (Fig. 211). The elephants are doubled (four specimens in all) in Image No. 271 
(Fig. 224). The double-leaf is represented in the majority of cases. The motif is less naturalistic 
than in the previous class (stylization, at times with a tendency to the vertical [§ 201]; exten- 
sion of the motif to a row of leaves [No. 271 = Fig. 224}). 


§ 206. Diversity is not very pronounced although examples are not absent (compare e.g. 
§ 198: elephants of the camara-bearers shown partly from the front and partly from the side). 
It would appear that in the case of these highly decorative images variation was less essential 
than in other instances. Where they occur, innovations affect almost exclusively the subsidiary 
elements (i.e. not the main-figure). The scope for the study of form-principles is limited. 
Nevertheless an extreme case of multiplication is supplied by No. 271 (see the previous 
paragraph). The cushions of the standing miniature-Jinas in Image No. 251 and the Srivatsa- 
marks on the chests of the camara-bearers (No. 251 etc.) are examples of transfer. The 
preference for architectural forms works on the usual elements: camaras, mukutas, and 
parasols. Images Nos. 265b and 267a supply instances of substitution ({ 205). 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE NEW CLASS OF THE HIGH-RELIEF STYLE! 


§ 207. From the point of view of iconography the New Class consists of three subdivisions: 
conventional seated images, conventional standing images, and “modern” images (seated or 
standing). Images of the first subdivision differ from those of the Hovering Class only 
stylistically: new architectural elements are employed, the decorative patterns tend to become 
more geometrical, and the postures of the images are more rigid (often even angular). In the 
second and third sub-divisions the stylistic change is accompanied by the introduction 
of five new elements. All five features may but need not appear on one and the same 
image. In the hands of the standing Jinas there appear clearly depicted lotus-blossoms; above 
the head a tree-trunk (in the shape of the old parasol-stick) is shown; the double-leaf is 
normally flat and it is represented be/ow the parasol-top (to the left and to the right of the 
cylindrical element); the elephants of the parikara-top stand on compact pedestals; the 
drummer is shown as a complete figure and appears either in front of or above the parasol. It is 
these five innovations which have prompted us to establish the present class. The name of the 
class was also derived from these new features. — The nine “modern” images forming the 
third subdivision include a group of three fine standing images (Nos. 277-279), a group of five 
primitive standing images (Nos. 291-295) and an average-quality seated image (No. 296). The 
common feature of those nine images is the marked simplification of the parikara. As this sim- 
plification is typical of the later period we have styled them “modern” images. 

In our period the five innovations are fairly widespread in Central and Western India 
(compare Fig. 230 B). Therefore their presence or absence cannot be regarded as a sufficient 
criterion for membership of the New Class. We therefore assigned in principle only such 
images to the New Class which showed both sets of criteria (innovations and derivation from 
the Hovering Class). It was however justified to include several seated images without any 
innovations because they were very closely related to the standing images with innovations. 
Again the nine “modern” images were included because they have no additional features 
distinguishing them from the other members of the class. They deviate from the class type 
mainly in their relative simplicity (but compare also § 277). 

Our actual subdivision is not based on the tripartite scheme described above but on the 
distinction between standing and seated images. The sanding modern images have been 
described both at the beginning and at the end of the standing images (Nos. 277-279; Nos, 
291-295) whereas the single seated modern image has been described at the beginning of the 
seated images (No. 296). As a result of this, the group of Nos. 277-279, which is of high 
i and which is best suited to demonstrate the innovations, takes precedence (§§ 208 and 

From the purely stylistic point of view certain images of Jain goddesses can be connected 
with the New Class. However the relationship is less close than in analogous cases met with 
earlier. The images of the goddesses do not in any sense of the word “belong” to our class. 


1 Images Nos. 277-301. 
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They are only connected with it through isolated iconographic, stylistic, and epigraphical 
links. Moreover the goddesses themselves show two different stylistic idioms. We shall 
therefore describe them in detail, but this will be done in a separate chapter (Ch. 14). 


§ 208. The three modern Images Nos. 277-279 in Temple No. 28 form a set, and the pair 
Nos. 277/278 is a group within this set. But if the word group is taken in its widest sense it 
can also be used for all the three images (No. 279 is distinguished from the other two images 
only by the extreme simplification of its parikara), Common features of all the three images are 
the plain pedestal (no throne!) and the peculiar treatment of the parasol. — Image No. 277 
(Fig. 228) shows an animal-cihna on its pedestal. Obviously a deer (the cihna of the 16th Jina 
Santi) is meant. On both sides of the cihna a name is incised. The left-hand camara-bearer, the 
left hand of the Jina, and the drummer have been broken away. The thieves have recently 
cut away the right-hand garland-bearing couple. — Image No. 278 (Fig. 229) is very similar 
to the previous image but has no cihna and no inscription. The arms have been cut away 
below the shoulders. This could be done without difficulty as the main-figures of the three 
images hardly touch the back-wall. The drummer is also missing. — Image No. 279 (Figs. 
230 and 230A) shows only the following parikara-elements: parasol, drummer, bhamandala, 
double-leaf, two attendant-figures. The other two images show in addition to these the fol- 
lowing: elephants in the parikara-top, garland-bearing couples, kalasa-bearers, four standing 
miniature-Jinas, and adorants on the pedestals. No. 279 is the best-preserved specimen within 
the group. Damage is confined to the hands and the double-leaf. — The average height of the 
three images is five feet. The material is in all cases pale sandstone; the dark patches on No. 
278 seem to be due to the elements. All three Jinas have sustained damage to noses and 
mouths (the face of No. 279 has been repaired). 


§ 209. The five iconographic innovations of the New Class (§ 207) are well in evidence in 
our group. This would be even more conspicuous if the state of preservation were better. 
The attitude of the drummer changes from image to image, but the drummer is always 
represented in full. The elephants of Nos. 277 and 278 (No. 279 has no elephants) stand on 
compact pedestals. The double-leaf is missing in No. 277. In the other two images it consists 
of two ‘large surfaces (approximately at ear-level) the inner edges of which run almost 
parallel to the ear. In Fig. 229 (Image No. 278) the left leaf is visible. The double-leaf of 
Image No. 279 sustained heavy damage, but the upper ends of the two stalks and the damaged 
surfaces left after the disappearance of the leaves can still be seen (Fig. 230). Image No. 279 is 
the only member of the group to have the motif of the tree-trunk. Originally the two leaves 
were connected with the trunk by the stalks referred to above. — Of the six hands only three 
are extant (both hands of No. 279; the left hand of No. 277). In all three cases the lotus- 
blossom is depicted on the palms of the hands (compare Khajuraho, Figs. 2-3). A peculiar 
feature is the occurrence of two slightly smaller overlapping lotus-blossoms on the back of 
each of the three extant hands (Fig. 230 A). Both motifs have to be derived from the lotus- 
blossom which in Buddhist iconography appears behind the hand of the main-figure and 
which is depicted in such a way that the petals face the observer. Such a late borrowing may be 
unexpected, but the Jain Taras are also not much earlier than our images (Distinction, Figs. 
1-3). Possibly Hindu images have provided an intermediate link (BANERJt, Pl. 18b. d). Inter- 
mediate forms between the Jain motif(s) and the Buddhist (Hindu) motif could not be traced 
however. 
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It is obvious that the comparative simplicity of the images is not the outcome of poor 
workmanship but reflects a new stylistic sentiment. Decorative elements have by no means 
been dispensed with entirely. Their rendering is however more sober than in the previous 
classes. See in particular the ornamentation of the parasol. The parasol-formula recurs on the 
“modern” Image No. 296 (cf. Fig. 230B!). The chains etc. on the bodies of the elephants 
contrast sharply with the otherwise smooth surface. A similar treatment of the animals is 
found in the seated Image No. 301 (Figs. 241 and 242) dated samvat 1105. 

The anatomy of our Jinas already foreshadows the Geometrical Class (Chapter 15) where 
the whole body is made up of geometrical solids. This principle is not without parallels in 
earlier periods. The neck of the Large Santi was just a cylinder fixed between the shoulders, 
and the chin was a hemisphere attached to the head proper. Closer parallels are of course 
found amonst the images of the High-Relief Style discussed earlier. Thus the rendering of 
the bodies is rather geometrical in the two images of Fig. 195 (in contrast to the images of 
Figs. 200 and 202/203). But it is for the first time in the present class that all specimens are 
affected and that each specimen becomes geometrical in its entirety. The boneless and flabby 
limbs give way to a rigid system of vertical and horizontal lines. In the treatment of the head 
and the face the horizontal dominates. As far as the subsidiary elements are concerned, the 
change in treatment is most conspicuous in the case of the ubiquitous attendant-figures. We 
remember that in the early-medieval period the elegant postures introduced in the Gupta 
period often lapsed into effeminate and boneless forms. The new type of attendant-figures 
(invariably camara-bearers) is brisk and spirited. The new quality is expressed in geometrical 
terms (angular movements etc.) and the figures are conceived as part of the decorative pattern 
which now constitutes the major part of the composition. E.g. note the inner arms of the 
camara-bearers which are often bent back at an angle (Fig. 230). Instances supplied by the 
other subsidiary elements are not lacking. In Fig. 229 we see to the left several angles forming 
three superimposed “V’s”. They are formed (from bottom to top:) by the right arm of the 
kalaSa-bearer, by the right leg of the hovering male garland-bearer, and by the shins of 
the female accompanying the male garland-bearer. 

We conclude by noting a few additional details in our three images. The most conspicuous 
common peculiarity is the parasol which was already mentioned. All three images are 
heavily undercut, the figures being almost detached from the back-plate. In Image No. 279 the 
parikara-top and the back-plate terminate in a triangle. In Image No. 277 the curls above the 
forehead form a flat arch. This device is very popular in the Geometrical Class where the 
bodies are subjected to various artistic experiments. Much attention has been given to the 
treatment of the vegetable objects in the hands of the garland-bearing couple in Image No. 
278: the garland held by the male terminates at one end in a half-open blossom, and at the 
other end in a closed spherical bud (compare for the bud the object held by a Tara-like 
goddess belonging to Wall-Section I). The female holds a half-open blossom which is ident- 
ical with the blossom at the upper end of the garland just mentioned. 


§ 210. In several cases two or more standing images of our class are so similar that they 
might well be called copies of each other (compare the Images Nos. 277/278 just described). 
In a number of cases we even meet with double-images. In the following description we have 
given preference to types represented by two or more specimens. 

In most cases the related images are still standing side by side, but the Par$va-Image No. 280 
(Fig. 231, height 4’8”) stands in Temple No. 4, while its counterpart — the Pargva-Image No. 
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281 (Figs. 225 and 226, height 5’4”) — stands in Temple No. 17. In both cases the parasol has 
been pushed upwards so that the double-leaf could be accommodated between it and the 
hood-circle. As the double-leaf is now represented below the parasol it collides with the hood- 
circle of the Par$va-images. In both images the drummer is represented in full. Image No. 281 
is unusually narrow and emphasizes the vertical tendency of the 280/281 type by the tower- 
like treatment of the parasol: Two imalakas have been placed on the triple parasol, and the 
topmost amalaka supports a spherical member which is reminiscent of the stiipika of the 
Northern sikhara. The whole element tapers gradually forming a narrow cone. Above the 
elephants of the parikara-top are seen flying kalasa-bearers with bent knees. To the upper left, 
part of the back-wall has been broken away. Image No. 280 has no peculiarities which require 
special mention in this context. — Image No. 282 in Temple No. 4 is a double-image. Both 
halves are complete but they share the standing miniature-Jina between them. Special 
features are lacking. — Temple No. 9 originally housed the mediocre pair Nos. 283/284. The 
two images have now been shifted to the Dharmshala. The first piece has an inscription 
consisting of a single name. The double-leaf consists in both cases of two small leaves sus- 
pended from the top of a comparatively long tree-trunk represented above the parasol. — The 
three images leaning against the rear-wall of Temple No. 19 (Nos. 265-67, § 199) are flanked by 
two standing images which belong to our class and which form again a pair (Nos. 285/286). 
The differences between the two specimens are however marked and the /eft-hand image has 
none of the five iconographic innovations: In contradistinction to Image No. 286 which 
stands on the right, parasol-stick and double-leaf as well as the lotus-flowers on the palms of 
the hands of the main-figure are missing. This is another instance of plus/minus-differences. 
However, the image can be placed in our class for stylistic reasons irrespective of its relation- 
ship to Image No. 286.— The main approach through the Wall (between Sections IV 
[= XIII] and V [= XII] is flanked on its inner side (east-side) by two comparatively large 
images — Nos. 287/288. The one on the right shows Parsva. The left-hand image (No. 287, 
Figs. 235 and 236) has been provided with throne-legs' and an unconventional parikara-top: 
There is only a single, simple parasol-top, and this serves as a pedestal for the drummer who 
is represented as flying with bent knees. — The two Images Nos. 289 (Fig. 234) and 290 
which belong to Wall-Section IV are very similar but do not form a pair in the narrowest sense 
of the word. Image No. 289 is larger than No. 290 and has, on its left side, a row of five 
superimposed tritirthikas. If this was an independent image it must have had a second row of 
tritirthikas on the right (and it would be necessary to assume that in its present state the image 
is no longer complete). The alternative would be to regard No. 289 as part of a tritirthika or of 
a double-image (double-image here in the sense of two images placed side by side and form- 
ing a whole). Below the tritirthika at the bottom there appears a lion-throne which does not 
only belong to the whole tritirthika (instead of to a single miniature-image) but to the lateral 
zone as such. This throne has the same form as the throne of the main-figure, i.e. it follows 
the formula of the standing images. The Image No. 290 which has been fixed farther to the 
right has no special features but carries an inscription consisting of one line on its pedestal. 


§ 211. We have mentioned already that the quality of the five “modern” images in Temple 


No. 20 (Images Nos. 291-295) is not of a high order. Therefore only one specimen (No. 291 = 
Fig. 237) has been reproduced. Nos. 291, 294 and 295 carry inscriptions (one to three lines). 


1 There is however no connection between it and Images Nos. 236-238. 
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Two inscriptions are dated (No. 291 = samvat 1135; No. 295 = samvat 1136) — compare 
§ 246 infra. The five images show (in numerical order) the following cihnas: crescent, conch, 
deer, deer, conch. The height is 3/11", 4’2.5", 4’7", 4’6.5” and 4'6.5” respectively. The five 
images form a group and a set. In all the images the group-type is represented in almost 
exactly the same way. Normally, such a close relationship only involves two images. The 
group is linked by two features with the goddess No. 302 in the porch of the adjoining Temple 
No. 19 (shape of the double-leaf, occurrence of the name Silani in the inscription of both 
No. 302 and No. 295). 


§ 212. The Pargva-Image No. 296 (Fig. 238) in Temple No. 25 is the only seated specimen 
amongst the “modern” images. It is related to the group of Temple No. 28 although of poorer 
quality. The cushion is replaced by snake-coils. This treatment is without parallel in the 
High-Relief Style but similar cases do occur in the Drum-Leaf Style (Fig. 340; Fig. 183). 

The Pargva-Image No. 296 A (Fig. 243) stands behind Temple No. 12. Its upper part 
resembles the previous image but the iconographic programme is too rich to admit its inclu- 
sion amongst the modern images. No. 296A is noteworthy not only on account of its narrow- 
ness but also due to several details. In the centre of the foot-band of the pedestal there appear 
two disproportionately large alms-bowls. The bowls are flanked on either side by two monks 
holding their typical brooms (compare Fig. 210). A similar antithetic group composed of but 
two monks is depicted on the throne-blanket. Note the cushions on which the two last- 
mentioned figures are seated and the lotus-blossoms below the inner paws of the throne- 
lions. The lateral zones of the pedestal show a yaksa (to the left) and a yaksi (to the right) as is 
usual. Above the yaksi a nun can be seen in the photo. She can be distinguished from a monk 
by her female breasts. No indication of a garment can be seen but this is probably due to 
the small size of the figure. There is no evidence which would lead us to assume that Jain 
nuns ever made a practice of going about naked. A careful examination of the pedestal will 
disclose that here as elsewhere the problem of representing a seated figure from the side was 
solved in more than one way. — The form of the double-leaf (two pairs of twigs) is without 
parallel at Deogarh. The impression is gained that the traditional double-leaf was subdivided 
so as to resemble a twig with rows of leaves (compare SHAH, A&osa, 40 and 46b). 


§ 213. We call the four Images Nos. 297-300 a group although the present state of preserv- 
ation makes it impossible to detect any possible common denominator for all four pieces. 
In the case of Image No. 297 (Fig. 240) only the pedestal remains. It stands in the porch of 
Temple No. 2 and was shifted into the interior of the temple subsequent to the deprivations. 
The Images Nos. 298 (Fig. 239, Wall-Section V) and 299 (Fig. 239 A, Wall-Section XII) form 
a pair. The second image is damaged but slightly (compare our photo) while Image No. 298 
has been broken away above the head. No. 300 (see the next paragraph) is well preserved but 
its composition differs from that of the other three images to such an extent that comparison 
is restricted to a limited number of features. 

Image No. 297 is noteworthy on account of the inscribed band above the cushion. It has 
possibly to be imagined that a second cushion was placed om the band. Another interesting 
feature are the two warriors which flank the kirtimukha on the throne-blanket. For the in- 
scription refer to § 236. Images Nos. 298 and 299 form a pair (in the sense of a set within the 
group) and are made of the same reddish-brown sandstone — sandstone of a type which one 
seldom meets at Deogarh. The second image has a dated inscription which is unfortunately 
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illegible. The throne-blankets of both images carry the bull-cihna. The two pieces supply one 
of the most blatant examples of diversity (maximum variation combined with maximum 
affinity — compare Figs. 140/141). The reader can easily detect the variation of the formula 
in the case of the throne-cushion, the throne-blanket etc. 

The close connection of Nos. 297-298/99-300 can be demonstrated easily. In Nos. 298/99 on 
the one hand and 300 on the other the treatment of the Jina is quite uniform; and in the case of 
Nos. 299 and 300 further parallels can be found in the parikara (bhamandala etc.). Particularly 
close is the similarity of the throne-cushions of Nos. 299 and 300, whereas the throne-cushion 
of No. 298 is related to that of No. 297 (the connection is however only a distant one). A 
clear link between Nos. 298 and 297 is supplied by the treatment of the dies in which the 
throne-legs terminate. They take in both cases the shape of a niche accommodating a miniat- 
ure-figure (No. 298 = miniature-Jina; No. 297 = goddess). 

At first sight one would be inclined to assign the four images to the Hovering Class 
(provided the large standing Jinas of No. 300 are ignored). But although the innovations are 
missing, the style is no longer the same. The pillar-like camaras (Fig. 239 A) and the niched 
dies (Fig. 240) show the emphasis on architectural elements. The lions of Fig. 239 and the 
kirtimukha of Fig. 240 demonstrate the increasing rigidity of figure-motifs (which is one facet 
of the trend towards geometrical forms). The geometrical tendency is exhibited most markedly 
by the decoration of the bhamandalas on Images Nos. 299 and 300 (Figs. 239 A and 231). 
Note also the extreme simp/icity of the two extant bhamandalas. 


§ 214. Image No. 300 (Figs. 231-233) standing in Temple No. 4 is unique. It can be describ- 
ed as a tritirthika with a single pedestal or as a normal image where the subsidiary Jinas to 
the left and to the right of the main-Jina are disproportionately large. The most unconvention- 
al feature however is the intercalation of a horizontal zone between the Jina and the throne. 
The horizontal zone accommodates an antithetic group of acaryas (projecting from the back- 
wall) which is flanked by two standing Jinas. The /eft-hand standing Jina is the only one in the 
composition to have strands (smooth jata) instead of curls. The intercalation involved the 
addition of a second throne-bar and a second throne-blanket above the intercalated zone 
(below the cushion). The lion-throne follows the formula of the standing images. Both lateral 
panels of the pedestal are occupied by yaksis (and not by a yaksa and a yaksi) — Ambika to 
the left and Cakreévari to the right. — In the context of Deogarh it would appear that this 
image was the first step in the development of the tritirthika. It must however be borne in 
mind that elsewhere the tritirthika-type existed already at a very early date (SHAH, A4ofa, 22). 

The horizontal zone with the two Acaryas is noteworthy not only because it breaks up the 
conventional pattern, but also on account of a number of details. No doubt the iconography is 
on the whole in keeping with the acirya-iconography known from the other representations 
at Deogarh (§ 193). However the following features deserve special mention: The acaryas are 
shown from the side; the hand expected to make the preaching gesture (only extant in the 
case of the right-hand figure) makes in fact quite a different one; the broom of the left-hand 
Acarya is depicted in low relief on the upper surface of the pedestal (as though it were meant to 
be viewed from above)!; the broom of the right-hand Acarya is depicted to the left of the figure 
on the cushion (Fig. 233) — probably a deliberate attempt at form-variation; the alms-bow! 
of the left-hand acarya is depicted below the right lower leg of the figure and behind the broom- 


1 In Fig. 233 this broom-head can be seen below the right leg of the left-hand Acarya. 
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head (Fig. 233); the alms-bowl of the right-hand acarya appears below the sthapani; in front 
of the stool or sthapana a rosette is shown on the surface of the throne-blanket which in 
this case is extended over the upper surface of the throne (Fig. 233). 

The two larger standing Jinas above the intercalated zone have two of the five innovations 
(pedestals for the elephants and hand-lotuses). This is proof positive of the fact that seated 
images without the five innovations are closely connected with images showing these inno- 
vations, if only the s#y/e is the same. Stylistic criteria are inter alia the following: angular posture 
of the acaryas and of the cimara-bearers of the upper standing Jinas, geometrical bhamandala 
of the seated Jina. 


§ 215. Image No. 301 (Figs. 241 and 242) stands in the cella of Temple No. 11. It carries an 
inscription in three lines of samvat 1105 (compare Chapter 4). The inscription also alludes to 
the erection of the temple for which the image was meant. It would therefore appear that it 
dates both the image and the Temple No. 11. The image has sustained minor damage but 
nose and mouth of the main-figure have been restored. No. 301 is reminiscent of Nos. 298/99 
but has a more “modern” appearance. Note in particular the angular movements of the camara- 
bearers. The camara-bearers of Images Nos. 298/99 still follow the old formula. The difference 
is instructive: Images which otherwise represent exactly the same stage in the development of 
the style (Nos. 298/99 on the one hand, and No. 301 on the other) employ in the case of one 
and the same motif formulas typical of different periods. The flat arch formed by the lowest row 
of curls is even more conspicuous than in the case of the “modern” Image No. 277. The 
camara-bearers hold buds in their outer hands. This feature recurs in the geometrical class 
(§ 230). Between the cdmara-bearers and the yaksa (yaksi) a seated miniature-Jina is shown. 
The pendant-like member of the cushion-decoration is reminiscent of No. 297. Below the 
yaksa, and perhaps also below the yaksi, a cihna is depicted in low relief (elephant below the 
yaksa). For the transformation of a vahana into a cihna compare Fig. 52. The throne-legs 
pierce the throne-bar and terminate above the die in a gikhara-like knob. For the row of 
leaves compare Fig. 224. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE NEw CLAss 


§ 216. The five innovations and the reduction of the iconographic programme in the 
modern images have already been discussed in § 207. Here we can add that usnisa, usnisa- 
lotus, and lateral strands are missing or inconspicuous in the New Class. It would however 
appear that the lateral strands are nowhere absent in images with the bull-cihna. — Only one 
of the five innovations took the form of the actual introduction of a new element. This was 
the hand-lotus which therefore constitutes the only new attribute in our class. The other four 
innovations only tend to render the relevant attributes more conspicuous; mainly because the 
elements of the parikara are now displayed on a larger surface so that they do no longer over- 
lap each other (compare Fig. 226 with Fig. 199), 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE GODDESSES IN TEMPLE NO. 19! 


§ 217. (Condition in 1957:) “The porch of No. 19 houses 4 goddesses which are in an 
extremely good state of preservation — apart from the fact that many of the arms are missing. 
To this may be added a fragment standing in the porch of Temple No. 15 which in Sahni’s 
days was also kept in Temple No. 19 (List IJ] No. 104)”. The art-thieves removed the heads 
of all figures except No. 305. After this the four images were shifted from Temple No. 19 to 
the Dharmshala. Individual details are as follows: No. 302, standing, height 5’, Figs. 244 and 
255; No. 303, standing, fragment measuring 11” in height, Fig. 247; No. 304, standing, 4'6.5”, 
Fig. 248; No. 305, seated, 3’11”, Fig. 250; No. 306, seated, 4'1", Figs. 255A and 256. For 
reproductions compare ASZAR 1917/18 Pt. I, Pl. 2b. c (Nos. 305/306) and Suan, Sarasvati, 
Figs. 4, 31, 39 (Nos. 304, 305, 302). In the last-mentioned essay and in GoErz, The Art and 
Architecture of Bikaner State (p. 87), our images are also mentioned in the text. The material 
of the five images is pale sandstone. 

In the case of Image No. 302 only the four arms had been broken away before the depre- 
dations. On the pedestal of the main-figure there appears an inscription in eight lines, and the 
pedestals of the monk and the nun at waist-level each carry an inscription of two lines. The 
bird-cihna on the pedestal and the long inscription on the same surface establish that the 
goddess represented is Sarasvati. According to the two short inscriptions, the names of the 
Acarya and the nun are Tribhuvanakirti and Silani respectively; compare for the inscriptions 
§ 243. — Of the fragment No. 303 enough is left to demonstrate its close connection with 
Image No. 302: pedestal (carrying an inscription of six lines dated samvat 1126: § 244); 
feet-lotus of the main-figure; a male, seated adorant to the left and a female, seated adorant to 
the right; feet of the main-figure and of some attendant-figures. According to the inscription 
the name of the goddess is Padmiyati. — Before the depredations Image No. 304 had sustain- 
ed but minimal damage (nose of the main-figure etc.). An inscription consisting of a single 
name appears on the pedestal ({ 245). The iconographic type is without parallel ; probably we 
are dealing with a contamination of Sarasvati and Tara. — Image No. 305 had lost most of its 
twenty arms along with their attributes (already recorded in 1957). A one-line inscription 
appears on the pedestal (§ 245). On account of her iconography the goddess can be identified 
as Cakregvari (either the vidyadevi or the yaksi carrying this name). — Image No. 306 had lost 
seven of its eight arms along with their attributes. The lower right leg and the right edge of the 
projecting central portion of the pedestal are also missing. As a consequence, three to four 
aksaras are missing from the ends of all six lines of the inscription. The text (§ 245) is almost 
identical with that of Image No. 302. Identification of the goddess is no longer possible on 
account of the extensive damage. 

All five images form a set, as has already been pointed out in the previous paragraph. 
The creation of this series reflects the growing popularity of female deities which were now 
more often than in the past represented as independent images and in the form of sets (com- 


1 Images Nos. 302-306. 
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pare the Yoginis at Bheraghat, Naresar etc.). The five specimens can be divided into two groups 
and this subdivision corresponds with one (possibly two) exceptions to the subdivisions into 
standing (Nos. 302-304) and seated (Nos. 305/306) specimens. The standing Image No. 304 
agrees in its dress and ornamentation with the two seated images (first exception?). The same 
was possibly also true of Image No. 303 in its complete state (second exception). However, 
the fragment No. 303 is so similar to No. 302 that it is more likely that the whole figure 
resembled the Sarasvati No. 302 in the relevant details. 


§ 218. We have already explained in § 207 why a detailed description of the five goddesses is 
called for. A marked feature of the series is the stylistic difference between the group 302-303- 
(304) and the group (304)-305-306. “Discrepancies” within a series may not be a rare occur- 
rence but these are not often demonstrated with such clarity. We shall call the first group 
“traditional” and the second group “modern”. In contrast to the images called “modern” in 
the last chapter, the modern tendency is in this case not brought out by a reduction of the 
iconographic programme but by the simplicity if not crudity of the individual forms. — The 
parallels utilized are themselves as heterogeneous as our series: The two Pallu Sarasvatis, a 
Sarasvati from Dhar, and a Jina from Rajasthan are traditional; the Vaisnavi from Naresar and 
the Visnu from Bhilsa are modern. Mention must also be made of a large female figure on the 
right outer door-jamb of Temple No. 12; this occupies an intermediate position. 

Pallu is situated in the “Bikaner Division” and it is some 400 miles from Deogarh (as the 
crow flies). Pallu supplies two Sarasvatis which are very similar to each other and which are 
made of polished white marble. Each goddess is set in a separate torana consisting of three 
parts. The toranas may however be disregarded, as such an element is not added in the case 
of our figures. One of the main differences between the two goddesses (apart from the two tora- 
nas) is the following: The Sarasvati of Figs. 244A/245 is provided with two garland-bearers, 
appearing to the left and to the right of the bhamandala (“Garland-Bearer Sarasvati’’); in the 
case of the other image (Fig. 246), the place of the garland-bearers is occupied by a double- 
leaf borrowed from the Jina-iconography (“Double-Leaf Sarasvati’). Both images have been 
published, but only the photo in Gorrz, Bikaner (ibid. Fig. 9: Garland-Bearer Sarasvati) 
is generally available. According to Goetz, the height of this piece is 3’5”, i.e. 1'7” less than in 
the case of our Sarasvati (No. 302). A short assessment of both specimens is found on pp. 
86-87 of Goetz’s publication. — The Sarasvati at Dhar has been reproduced in CHANDA 
(Pl. 10 = our Fig. 254); a description is found on pp. 46-47 of the same book. The image 
carries an inscription with the date samvat 1091. The material is gtey sandstone. The height 
is 4’3”, i.e. little less than in the case of our Sarasvati. — The Jina from Rajasthan has been 
reproduced in Zmumer, Pl. 389. The height is 37", and the material is white marble. — The 
Vaisnavi from Naresar (samvat 1245) belongs to a series of Yoginis which are now kept in 
the Gwalior Museum. Our Fig. 251 is based on an unpublished photo in the same museum. 
— The Visnu from Bhilsa (samvat 1242) is also housed in the Gwalior Museum. It was on 
exhibition in Essen, Germany, in 1959 (5000 Jahre Kunst aus Indien, p. 384 = our Fig. 252). 
The height is 4’1”. The stone is brown and most of its surface is polished. The door-jamb figure 
of Temple No. 12 is dated by an inscription on the door-frame (samvat 1133, Fig. 249). — 
The Hari-Hara from Ghusai is earlier than the other images (Fig. 253). 


_§ 219. Before proceeding to describe the first image (No. 302) a few words on the distribu- 
tion of the attributes found on it. The lateral miniature-Jinas are derived from Jina-images. 
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The miniature-Jina above the head is however a sectarian mark, distinguishing a Jain deity 
from non-Jain deities. This motif occurs but rarely above the Jina himself, where it is of 
course superfluous. The Sarasvati has four female attendant-figures of identical size. This is 
rate in North Indian iconography. A single pair of female figures can however be represented 
in the case of most gods although normally not in the case of the Buddha and the Jina (for 
sporadic use of female attendant-figures in Jina-images compare the next paragraph). 
Miniature-representations of monks are also found in Hindu images (compare Fig. 253 and 
Das Kunstwerk |Baden-Baden und Krefeld], Mai/Juni 1959, p. 36: Khajuraho). In our case, 
the two miniature-figures are of course characterized as a Jain acarya and a Jain nun respecti- 
vely. The adorants in secular garb and the triple lotus which carries the main-figure (and the 
two adorants) recur in Hindu iconography — compare the Khajuraho image just quoted. A 
goose-like bird — as it appears on the pedestal — is in the main only admissible as an attri- 
bute of Sarasvati or Brahma. The bhamandala-motif and the garland-bearer motif are compa- 
tible with so many deities that the identification-value is minimal. In the case of subsidiary figures, 
the bhamandala is however less common. It therefore deserves special mention that here (as 
well as in the case of the Jina from Rajasthan) the inner attendant-figures at least are repre- 
sented with a bhamandala. 


§ 220. Image No. 302 and the fragment No. 303 can be described together. As in the case of 
the Jina-image from Rajasthan, a smail/ lotus appears below the cihna of No. 302. The form of 
the lotus is approximately the same in both specimens. Obviously it has been transferred from 
the adorants (or from the attendant-figures) to the cihna .— The /rip/e /otus (in three discon- 
nected parts) is only to be found in the case of No. 302 and of the Jina from Rajasthan. Image 
No. 303 and the Pallu Sarasvatis only show a central lotus, and the adorants sit on the 
pedestal itself. On the other hand, No. 302 has (in contrast to the Jina, the Garland-Bearer 
Sarasvati, and No. 303) no scroll-work below the lotus. Even then the Jina from Rajasthan 
supplies the closest parallel to the lotus-motif of No. 302. — An earlier representation of the 
two adorants (male adorant with beard to the left, female adorant to the right) is found in an 
Akota bronze: SHAH, Afofa, Fig. 55. The motif occurs at Deogarh in images of Jinas and 
non-Jinas but, apart from Images Nos. 302 and 303, always on such a small scale that one 
cannot decide whether the formula employed is exactly the same as in the case of our two 
images. [End of the description for No. 303.] — The four attendant-figures are the result of a 
duplication of the inner pair. They reflect the trend towards symmetry and frontality which is 
much more pronounced in Jain art than in contemporary Hindu art. Apart from Images Nos. 
305/306, the Jina from Rajasthan supplies the closest parallel, but the inner attendant-figures 
of the Jina are male. As this is a Jina, the representation of a second pair of attendant-figures 
(and of female attendant-figures at that) is unexpected. But parallels for the females are not 
missing. On the two west-pillars of the portico in front of Temple No. 12, miniature-Jinas 
with two female attendant-figures are represented (probably transferred from the Bahubalin- 
motif, see Figs. 138 and 268). It is noteworthy that the outer figures of No. 302 and of the 
Jina differ from the respective inner figures: In both cases they have no bhamandala, and on 
Image No. 302 they are also shown without mukuta. Obviously the outer attendant-figures 
ate later additions which — in contrast to the inner ones — were not provided with the full 
attire. The bhamandalas of the inner figures of No. 302 are strictly speaking not circular halos 
but almond-shaped aureoles (compare the lateral standing Jinas of many Akota bronzes — 
Suan, Akota, Figs. 22 etc.). The bare-headed outer attendant-figures of No. 302 have tall, 
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mukuta-like hair-styles. This is a medieval transformation of an earlier formula as found in 
the Ambika-images Nos. 2-6 at Deogarh (compare ZANNAS, PI. 103 etc.). All the four attend- 
ant-figures of our Sarasvati place their outer hands against their thighs (thigh-posture). The 
two inner figures hold in their inner hands flame-like buds on long stalks (influence of the 
camara-heads which often look like flames). The two ower figures carry in their inner hands 
snakes rolled up so as to resemble lotus-flowers (compare ZANNAS, Pl. 165 extreme left); 
these snake-lotuses are however not visible in our photo. — The two monastic figures 
(Acarya to the left, nun to the right) show a somewhat unusual compromise between a front- 
view (below the navel) and a side-view (above the navel). The general trend is in this period 
to show some of the subsidiary figures of a composition from the side and in a seated position 
(e.g. compare Fig. 227 top). The right hand of the acarya holds a rosary while the left hand is 
associated with a book (the hand rests on the book which in its turn is supported by the left 
knee). The right part of the acdrya-pedestal is damaged. Perhaps two alms-bowls were 
represented on this part of the surface as in the case of the nun-pedestal. In contrast to the 
nun, the Aacarya sits on a small cushion and not directly on the ground. The nun holds a book 
in her left hand, whereas the representation of the right hand is too indistinct to admit any 
definite assertion. A broom has been pushed under the left arm of the nun. The two alms- 
bowls on the pedestal are depicted in very low relief. — The five miniature-Jinas stand on 
narrow bands and their parikaras only consist of the parasols and the double-leaves. The 
employment of single miniature-Jinas with a reduced parikara (in contrast to elaborate 
tritirthikas etc.) is quite in keeping with the tendency of the New Class, and the same of 
course applies to the arrangement of the double-leaves appearing be/ow the parasols of the 
miniature-Jinas. The two seated Jinas at head-level no longer form an integral part of the 
lateral zones, but constitute instead a triangle along with the seated Jina above the head of 
the main-figure (compare Fig. 252). — The garland-bearers do not call for special attention. — 
Apart from the outer circular zone with the lozenges the bhamandala is identical with that of 
the Garland-Bearer Sarasvati at Pallu (leaf-circlet transformed into a prong-circlet bordered 
by a circular frieze of prongs pointing inwards). — None of the four hand-attributes has been 
preserved. It is however not impossible that the highly stylized lotus-blossom, lying as a frag- 
ment on the pedestal, originally belonged to our image. Size, stone and style are all in favour 
of such a supposition. The form is reminiscent of the lotus-flowers in the upper hands of a 
late-medieval Sarasvati in the Luna Vasahi-temple on Mt. Abu (SHau, Sarasvati, Fig. 34). 
Probably our fragment was originally also attached to one of the upper arms of the goddess. — 
The majority of parallels to the Pallu Sarasvatis and indeed the clearest concern the treatment 
of dress and ornaments. No doubt, further parallels to this are furnished e.g. by the main idol 
in the Visnu-temple at Jatkari (near Khajuraho) and by a goddess at Pithaura, Nagod (SHAH, 
Ambika, Fig. 28). But in our case (Pallu Sarasvatis on the one hand, Image No. 302 on the 
other) the connection is particularly close. Note the identical form of the chains suspended 
from the katisiitra, and of the ends of the o/d katisiitra (Fig. 310) visible on the real katisiitra 
(Fig. 288). Very marked is also the similarity of the lower parts of the armlets. The garlands 
of the Pallu Sarasvatis run along the lower edge of the armlets in exactly the same manner as 
the dupatia of the Deogarh Sarasvati. This formula is however quite common. In the case of 
the right arm of the Garland-Bearer Sarasvati, the section of the garland immediately below 
the armlet even looks like the lower border of the armlet (compare No. 305), because the 
continuation in both directions is not visible. Zz contrast to the Pallu Sarasvatis, the attire of 
the Deogarh Sarasvati is not confined to metallic ornaments but includes also textiles (du- 
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patta, ends of the o/d katisiitra, scarf). — The posture of the Deogarh Sarasvati resembles that 
of the Pallu Sarasvatis, but at Deogarh the bend of the right thigh is not continued over the 
upper part of the body. The impression created thereby is not a happy one. Even apart from 
that, the modelling of our Sarasvati can bear no comparison with the modelling of the two 
Pallu Sarasvatis. The snake-like bent fingers of the Pallu Sarasvatis present an exaggerated 
variant of an early-medieval formula (Figs. 52 and 385). Thus we can call the treatment of the 
fingers a traditional feature which is as such in keeping with the general trend of the images 
(only the toranas are absolutely modern in concept). 


§ 221. The parikara of the third standing goddess (No. 304) is identical with that of a Jina 
of the New Class, except that the cimara-bearers are female and that a tritirthika occupies the 
place of the parasol-unit. This is however not to say that there are any exact parallels to the 
parikara of the goddess amongst the Jina-images. — On the face of the pedestal an unidenti- 
fied elongated object is incised. The projecting central portion of the pedestal is flanked by 
two adorants who sit on lotus-flowers. The one to the left is a monk, as seen from the broom, 
the one to the right is a male figure in secular attire. In the case of the right-hand figure, the 
end of the dupatta (hanging down from the left arm) corresponds to the broom of the figure 
opposite. This is probably no coincidence, but an instance of substitution. The law of sym- 
metry is not observed in the case of the two miniature-figures above the camaras of the camara- 
bearers. This is because the artist wanted to represent the ideal number of 24 miniature-Jinas. 
As one Jina is to be depicted above the head of the deity, it is not possible to ensure even 
distribution of the other 23. In order to lessen the impression of asymmetry, the last Jina on 
the right was matched by a kalaSa-bearer to the left. One min.-Jina of the tritirthika above the 
head is a Pargva. The two other Jinas of the tritirthika (and the two Jinas to the right and to 
the left of the head of the goddess) are the only ones to have a bhamandala (pseudo-differ- 
entiation in rows). The lotus in the left hand of the goddess is doubled, not by a back-to-back 
arrangement of two blossoms as in the case of the “viSvapadma” (Suan, Ambika, Fig. 29), 
but by superimposing a small bud on a larger bud (Suan, Sarasvati, Fig. 34). On account of 
her attributes, we can identify the goddess as one of several variants of the Jain Tara. — The 
figure is very similar to the two big female figures of the outer door-frame of Temple No. 12 
(date of the door-frame: samvat 1133), see Fig. 249. As observed already it resembles in the 
treatment of dress and ornaments the two seated Images Nos. 305-306, and not the standing 
Image No. 302. 


§ 222. If we compare the Cakresvari No. 305 with contemporary Visnu-images of the same 
type (i.e. Visnu-on-Garuda), we are led to assume that the goddess is just the female form of 
Visnu. It must however be borne in mind that our CakreSvari is basically a many-armed 
“yogini”, and that the yogini-character is only less apparent because of the loss of so many 
arms. Moreover the parikara-top is occupied by Jain figures which would not appear on the 
parikara-top of a Visau-image (a tritirthika, and the goddesses Laksmi and Sarasvati to the 
left and to the right). In the case of the Visnu-image we would expect the triad Brahma- 
Visnu-Siva. Finally the two groups of three attendant figures suggest that a Jain goddess is 
represented. A goddess, because the female element is predominant, and a Jain goddess, 
because the figures have no connection with Hindu iconography. It is true that the Visnu of 
the Essen exhibition has two female camara-bearers, but this may be due to Jain influence. 
Normally the Hindu element and the male element is in evidence in the case of Visnu’s 
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attendant-figures. The female sex of Cakre$vari is indicated not only by the breasts but also by 
the absence of the érivatsa-mark (which is not an individual attribute of Visnu but an attribute 
of many gods, distinguishing them from goddesses). — It might be assumed that Cakre$vati 
is just the Jain variant of Vaisnavi, the female counterpart of Visnu. It would however appear 
that Cakreévari and Vaisnavi were derived independently from Visnu. Obviously the Jain 
CakreSvari (particularly the “yaksi” CakreSvari of the medieval period) is a truer copy of 
Visnu (i.e. of Visnu-on-Garuda) than Vaisnavi. 


§ 223. In the case of CakreSvari (No. 305, cf. Fig. 252 = Visnu) a description of the indivi- 
dual elements of the composition is required. The seated Image No. 306 is less original so that 
a description of a few individual features will suffice (§ 224 below). — The Garuda of Cakre- 
vari may be compared with the Garudas in Figs. 227 and 252, but it is completely identical 
with neither. The right arm which has now been broken away originally supported the right 
foot of the goddess (this part is now also missing). Noteworthy are Garuda’s various attri- 
butes, some of which are more clearly visible in Figs. 227 and 252: yajfiopavita formed by a 
snake; two wings attached to the body in front of the arms; beard; strand-circle; fillet formed 
by a snake. — The two adorants repeat on a small scale the formula of Image No. 302. — On 
the pedestal two lotus-nodes are depicted, a larger specimen behind the right leg of Garuda, 
and a smaller specimen behind his left leg. As we have seen already, use is made of a small 
lotus-node in certain representations of miniature-Jinas (Figs. 199 and 375). More complete 
forms are also found. They occur in a variety of contexts: with an acarya (Khajuraho, Fig. 4"); 
with a Jina (Khajuraho, Fig. 2); on a lower door-jamb (Distinction, Fig. 87); with a Buddhist 
goddess (P. L. Gupra, Patna Museum Catalogue, Pl. 25 right). It is true that the larger lotus- 
node of our CakreSvari serves a technical purpose (support of the completely undercut main- 
figure). But that the artist availed himself of this particular motif is a matter of iconographic 
interest. — The two outer attendant-figures are male, the remaining four attendant-figures are 
female. All the six figures place their outer hands against their thighs and hold lotuses in their 
inner hands. In the case of the male attendant-figures, the lotuses take the shape of small buds 
(compare the camara-bearers of the Large Santi) ; in the case of the female figures, the “lotuses” 
are actually snakes (assimilated to a lotus in the same way as in the case of the outer attendant- 
figures of Image No. 302). The two figures in the middle have their legs crossed (compare Fig. 
58). — The throneframe-animals of the receding outer lateral zones are highly stylized. The 
animals are the usual ones and the usual arrangement is adhered to (from bottom to top: ele- 
phant, vy4la, makara). In addition to that, a warrior is represented at the top of the outer lateral 
zones (standing on a lotus which is not visible in the photo). The parikara-top is mainly oc- 
cupied by three miniature-images: a tritirthika in the top centre, a Laksmi-image and a Saras- 
I a to the left and to the right respectively. The iconography of the two goddesses is 
as follows: 


Laksmi: Lotus (bud on a thick stalk) lotus (as to the left) 
varada-gesture water-jar 
Sarasvati: Lotus (as above) | book 


(both lower hands:) viln 


sate “aie of the article (p. 28, second paragraph), the figures of p. 30 are erroneously numbered from bot- 


pl 
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The same sequence (Laksmi-tritirthika-Sarasvati) appears on the lintel of the inner door- 
frame of Temple No. 12, and similar formulas underly the decoration of the door-frames of 
other Jain temples. It might well be said that Laksmi-Jina-Sarasvati is a typical lintel(or 
parikara-top)-formula of the Jains, just as Visnu-Siva-Brahma is a typical lintel-formula of the 
Hindus. — The outer musicians play the flute, while the inner ones perform on jha/lari or 
cymbal (left) and conch (right) respectively. — The garland-bearing couples have no special 
features. — The following hand-attributes of the main-figure have been preserved: 


Disk (plain and closed) disk (plain with opening in centre) 
disk (with spokes and opening in centre) disk (as to the left) 

disk (plain with opening in centre) shield (and splay-gesture) 

broken broken 

broken broken 

broken broken 

broken broken 

broken broken 

broken broken 

rosary (and varada-gesture) conch (and splay-gesture) 


One of the right hands carried a mace the knob of which is still visible. The disks without 
spokes show concentric rings. Four disks have an opening; in two cases a cloth emerges from 
this aperture, and in two cases the aperture serves as a hand-grip. The two spoked disks are 
held in a fanciful manner by the suspended cloth. This formula is very common (compare 
Ancient India 6, Fig. 31: vertical appendages of the disks). Dharmacakras with garlands are 
already represented at Bharhut (Coomaraswamy, Bharhut, Figs. 28 and 66)". — The hand with 
rosary is treated in the same manner as in Image No. 304. — The posture is the lalitasana. 
In the case of the Images Nos. 304-306 the ornaments on the body consist mainly of strings of 
pearls (compare the figures on the outer door-frame of Temple No. 12 mentioned already). 
The differences between the three images are minimal. Both in Images Nos. 304 and 302 the 
dupatta is rendered as a piece of cloth, but in Image No. 305 it has been transformed into or 
teplaced by a sort of garland (compare the two Pallu Sarasvatis). The “dupatta” of Image No. 
306 follows the same formula. In Fig. 248 (No. 304), the dupatta is visible only immediately 
below the armlets. In Fig. 250 (No. 305) we see the dupattA not only where it is attached to 
the arms but also on the right calf (immediately above the lower end of the stump). It is 
possible that the “dupatta” of the heavily damaged seated goddesses Nos. 305/306 did not 
terminate in two separate ends but formed a ring. In that case it would not be a dupatta but a 
fully fledged garland as found on the two Pallu Sarasvatis and on the Garuda of Image No. 
305 (resting on the upper section of Garuda’s right arm, running below his right thigh etc.). — 
The eat-lobes of Nos. 304-306 have been drawn through a ring; the ring is secured by a peg 
which pierces the end of the ear-lobe. — The form of the mukuta of our Cakreévari is basic- 


* There are certain analogies in the stylization of hand-attributes and written letters. Thus we find in the 
case of hand-attributes vertical appendages, splay-gestures of the hands, partial transformation into vegetable 
forms (Distinction, Figs. 77-79), bending of straight and solid elements (Distinction, Fig. 90). In the case of the 
script we ate dealing with box-heads, nail-heads, top-matras, dandas etc. — Stylization of hand-attributes 
reflects no doubt the usual form-principles. However, the hand-attributes form a rather homogeneous cate- 
gory of elements, and therefore their stylization at times tends to be homogeneous as the stylization of the script. 
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ally the same as in the case of the Sarasvati (low cylinder), but the six attendant-figures of 
Image No. 305 bear /a// cylindrical mukutas. Otherwise the main-figures and attendant- 
figures of our four images wear conical mukutas (except the two bare-headed /sic/)] outer 
attendant-figures of Image No. 302). 


§ 224. Image No. 306 is a replica of No. 305 and requires little comment. Seven out of the 
eight arms have been broken away, only the lower left one being preserved. It holds a fruit, 
but even in connection with the vahana (buffalo?) the fruit does not suffice to identify the 
figure. The name appears in the inscription but it cannot be read with absolute certainty 
(§ 245). The goddess has four attendant-figures. The inner attendants are cdmara-bearers of 
the ordinary type (thigh-posture of the outer hands / camaras in the inner hands). In the case 
of the left-hand outer figure, the objects in the hands are depicted more or less distinctively 
but identification is not possible. The corresponding figure to the right places her left hand on 
the thigh, while the right (inner) hand is not depicted; it has not been chiselled out from the 
stone. Between the two right-hand attendant-figures a small lotus-node is depicted. The 
lateral miniature-images appear at head-level and do not form an integral part of the parikara- 
top (as was the case with the previous image). If we are not mistaken, the right-hand female 
figure shows the following hand-attributes: 


Lotus (ona long stalk) book 
varada-gesture water-jar 


The left-hand female figure shows a triple hood-circle and apparently carries snakes in all her 
four hands. Whereas there is no doubt that the figure depicted to the right is Sarasvati, we 
cannot identify the figure to the left. At the top of each of the outer lateral zones there appears 
a seated two-armed male figure (no counterpart in Image No. 305). The right hand displays 
in both cases the abhaya-gesture whereas the left hand of the left-hand figure carries a water- 
jar. The left hand of the right-hand figure is broken. As in the case of the previous image, four 
musicians are depicted on the parikara-top. The outer left-hand figure is blowing a conch, 
whereas the three other figures beat various types of drums. 


§ 225. The five images are closely connected. The inscription of No. 306 (the most ad- 
vanced image) is almost identical with the inscription of No. 302 (the most traditional image 
in the series). From the point of view of style and iconography, No. 302 is closely related to 
No. 303 whereas No. 306 is closely related to No. 305. That No. 304 cannot be separated 
from the rest need not be emphasized. As the inscription of No. 303 is dated samvat 1126 
(§ 244) we can assign all five images to the third decade of the 12th samvat century. 

It has already been said in § 218 that Nos. 302/303 are traditional while Nos. 305/306 are 
modern in appearance. The Image No. 304 combines modern and traditional features. 
According to § 284 the five images are an instance of “discrepancy” (No. 302: filigree-like 
hip-ornaments = traditional, Nos. 303-06: massive hip-ornaments = modern formula). 
Discrepancy is of course not restricted to the hip-ornaments. The mukuta of No. 302 also 
shows the filigree-like structure which is absent from the mukutas of the three remaining 
goddesses. Images Nos. 302 and 303 show some sort of tribhanga whereas the seated goddesses 
reflect in their rigidity the geometrical tendencies found inter alia in the Geometrical Class. One 
would therefore expect the tribhafga of the standing figures to have been transformed into 
the erect attitude which is more in harmony with the tendencies of the period. Examples of 
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such a transformation are not missing (see SHAH, Sarasvati, Fig. 20). — The bhamandalas 
demonstrate the growing preference for geometrical forms most clearly. The central zone of 
the bhamandala of the Double-Leaf Sarasvati from Pallu is still occupied by a leaf-circlet. In 
the case of the Garland-Bearer Sarasvati from the same place and in the case of our Image No. 
302, the leaf-circlet has been transformed into a prong-circlet, still reminiscent of the leaf- 
circlet and of delicate workmanship. In Nos. 304-06 however, the leaf-circlet / prong-circlet 
has been replaced by an entirely new motif, a crude geometrical prong-circlet. 

Some of the parallels quoted in § 218 have already been discussed in the description of the 
five images, others have not. The Sarasvati from Dhar is interesting on account of the date 
(samvat 1091). She represents the traditional trend but is an instance of a different stylistic 
idiom rather than a parallel. —[The attendants of the Jina from Rajasthan are reminiscent 
of attendant-figures in Gupta images (e.g. compare Kramriscu, Art, Pl. 54). Apart from 
discrepancies in the general sense there were occasionally tendencies to revive or to preserve 
the spirit of earlier periods. Here we have to use the word “spirit” because iconographic and 
stylistic details of the earlier period were normally not shown. Another instance of this are 
crude forms of Kusana character in the Gupta and early-medieval periods (CooMARASWAMY, 
Fig. 102 and our Figs. 63,75). Coomaraswamy’s early date of the image quoted (“Kusana”’) 
had to be revised by J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw (‘“post-Gupta period”). See Arts Asiati- 
ques IV, pp. 222 foll.] — The Hari-Hara from Ghusai has been reproduced as it foreshadows 
the composition of Image No. 305. — In Image No. 305, the geometrical trend has already 
reached its climax (squarish and angular structure of main-figure and vahana). The Visnu 
from Bhilsa (samvat 1242) and the goddess from Naresar (samvat 1245) show a certain 
simplification of the composition, but as regards structure and treatment of the ornaments 
they do not differ much from Nos. 305/06. 

The waist-ornaments of Nos. 304-06 no doubt fit into the modern trend. They are also 
rendered according to the modern trend. But strictly speaking their employment is an archaism 
(see Lalit Kala 8, Pl. 29-30: Matrkas from Devangana). 

Refer also to § 272 (on classes outside Deogarh). 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE GEOMETRICAL CLASS OF THE 
HIGH-RELIEF STYLE' 


§ 226. As the name suggests, this class is distinguished from the preceding one by the in- 
creasing use of geometrical forms. This is most apparent from the anatomy. The body of the 
figures seems to be composed of geometrical solids, and the expression of the face is both 
menacing and apathetic on account of the wide-open eyes. The parikara is either rich? or 
extremely reduced (compare the modern images of the previous class). Moreover there is a 
tendency to replace the rich parikaras by simple parikaras, but this is not very conspicuous at 
Deogarh itself because here production stopped before the late phase of the geometrical 
period got under way. In the later centuries simple parikaras are of course quite common 
(compare the unsophisticated rock-cut sculptures of Gwalior Fort and Chanderi Fort). — As 
indicated already, the geometrical tendency prevails over a wide geographical area. But this 
does not mean that differences in idiom are not met with. The term “Geometrical Class” is 
therefore restricted to images at Deogarh and its immediate vicinity, i.e. to images which 
keep alive the trends of the three High-Relief Classes described earlier. Non-Jina images be- 
longing to the Geometrical Class normally show the motif of the Sacred Couple. Compare 
Kramriscu, Hindu Temple Il, Pl. 54; the relevant image is fixed in the eastern outer wall of 
Deogarh Temple No. 23. Geometrical tendencies are of course not confined to the period 
under consideration. An instance of this is provided by the Large Santi. The iconographical 
atid stylistic gap between Nos. 1 and 311 (Figs. 7 and 258) can certainly not be overlooked. It 
is.also true that in the days of the Large Santi geometrical tendencies were restricted to certain 
motifs and specimens. Nevertheless we cannot fail to observe that the body of the Large 
Santi was also composed of geometrical solids. Besides, the flat character and the lack of 
cohesion found in the Geometrical Class show a return to some of the less happy facets of the 
early-medieval style. — The number of geometrical images at Deogarh being limited, group- 
ing becomes difficult. We shall however discuss first the images with rich parikara (§ 227: 
standing images; § 228: seated images) and afterwards images with reduced parikara. 


§ 227. Image No. 307 (Temple No. 3) bears an inscription dated samvat 1207 or 1209. As 
Fig. 257 shows, the image has sustained extensive damage. The lateral zones and the parikara- 
top are missing completely, but enough remains to show that the composition is similar to 
that of Image No. 238, Fig. 199 (tripartite pedestal, lion-throne with legs, broad lateral zones). 
The prong-circlet of the bhamandala is reminiscent of Images Nos. 304-306. — Image No. 
308 (Fig. 20, right) belongs to Wall-Section V (extreme right) and dates from samvat 1176. 
Together with No. 309 (Wall-Section IV, Fig. 107) it forms a pair (in the sense of set and of 
group). — Image No. 310 stands in Temple No. 20 and carries an undated inscription. Its 
composition is similar to that of Image No. 307. It is however approximately twice as large. 
The double-elephants are reminiscent of Image No. 271 (Fig. 224), but here kalasa-bearers 
facing outwards are seen on the inner elephants. In addition to the four elephants of the 


* Images Nos. 307-319. — The great number of damaged images is worthy of note (see § 330). 
* The tritirthika-type which is extremely rich (§ 2 31) does not concern us here. 
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parikara-top, two further elephants are represented as vahanas of the camara-bearers. This is 
a further step towards assimilation to the seated images than is represented by Nos. 307 and 
236-238. The lateral strands are divided (compare Fig. 261). They partly hang down in front 
of the shoulders (the traditional formula of the High-Relief Style); and partly they lie on the 
top of the shoulders (represented by four juxtaposed curls on each shoulder). In the angles 
formed by the bhamandala and the back-plate of the main-figure, conches are substituted for 
the traditional makara-protomai (compare again Fig. 261). A distant parallel for both motifs 
(division of the lateral strands and “angle-motif”) is supplied by Image No. 33 of the Un- 
couth Class (Fig. 82; angle-motif in the form of a makara). — Image No. 311 in Temple No. 25 
(Fig. 258) is life-size. As far as the High-Relief Style is concerned, images of this size are rare 
prior to the geometrical period. Deogarh in particular has not a single life-size or colossal 
image of the High-Relief Style which antedates the Geometrical Class. Again No. 311 is the 
only large-size high-relief image at Deogarh which has a fully developed parikara. — Image 
No. 312 (Fig. 259) stands in Temple No. 26. It shows a few fanciful forms. Here the cur/s are 
“divided”: The segment formed by the raised hair-line is covered with smaller curls than the 
rest of the head. The bhamandala is replaced by a completely indefinable motif which contains 
vegetable forms (reminiscent of tree-trunk and double-leaf). 


§ 228. The two seated Images Nos. 313 and 314 (Temple No. 3) form a pair (group and 
set). The back-plate of No. 313 is broken above the head, whereas Image No, 314 (Figs. 261/ 
262) has sustained but light damage (the parasol-unit has been broken away). For the treat- 
ment of the lateral strands, the curls, and the conches (angle-motif) compare Fig. 261 and the 
observations on Image No. 310. The pedestal of No. 314 (Fig. 262) shows that the art of this 
period is at times imaginative. Note the brisk treatment of the kirtimukha-motif on the 
throne-blanket and the tense attitude of the lions. 


§ 229. We shall describe five images with reduced parikara (Nos. 315-319). All except the 
last show the Jina standing. Image No. 315 belongs to Wall-Section II and is broken below 
the calves of the Jina. Distinguishing features are: the unusually flat relief of tree-trunk and 
double-leaf as well as the use of Ambika as the right-hand attendant (the opposite attendant- 
figure is a camara-bearer as usual). Ambika as attendant-figure already appears in the Drum- 
Style (Fig. 139 left). The lateral strands lie on the top of the shoulders (the new formula, 
mentioned already in the description of Image No. 310). — Image No. 316 belongs to Wall- 
Section III. The piece shows three double-leaves above the parasol and one double-leaf (with 
tree-trunk) be/ow the parasol. — Image No. 317 belongs to Wall-Section III (extreme right) 
and carries an inscription dated samvat 1220. It is of poor workmanship, heavily damaged 
(back-wall broken away above the head) and is contemporary with the image of Fig. 257 
(No. 307, samvat 1207 or 09). Therefore we have refrained from publishing it although it bears 
a date. — Image No. 318 is the colossal main idol of Temple No. 28 (compare the drawing 
of its lower part in Khajuraho, Fig. 3). The piece bears an undated inscription. The parikara- 
top has been oversimplified. Only the following are represented: bhamandala, single garland- 
bearers and double-leaf (three small leaves to the left and to the right); there is no parasol. 

Image No. 319 stands in Temple No. 31 and is, along with Image No. 296, the only seated 
image with a reduced parikara (Fig. 263). The Jina has lateral strands, although the conch- 
cihna clearly identifies him as Aristanemi (22nd Jina). Two aksaras have been incised to the 
left of the cihna. The relief of the pedestal is extremely low. 
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THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE GEOMETRICAL CLASS 


§ 230. The images show a few features which were either completely absent from the 
previous class or else occurred but sporadically. We are referring above all to experiments 
with the hair. Mention has been made of the division of the lateral strands (Fig. 261), the 
raised hair-line (Fig. 259), and of the division of the curls (again Fig. 259). Peculiar is also the 
arrangement of the curls in a standing image in Wall-Section XII not previously men- 
tioned: To the left and to the right of the forehead there appear four prominent curls which 
are arranged to form a square. This may be dismissed as the fancy of an individual artist, but 
in reality it is certainly typical of the period. The camara-bearers show in a number of cases 
the formula “‘cimaras in the inner hands, lotus-buds in the outer hands” (Figs. 258 and 263). 
This formula made its first appearance in the previous class (Fig. 241). In Fig. 263 the bud has 
been given the shape of a lemon. The lotus-buds as well as the parasol-sticks (or tree-trunks) 
are reminiscent of early-medieval iconography. In one case the old and the new formula for 
the double-leaf occur side by side (Image No. 316). The same is probably not true of No. 311 
(Fig. 258). There a small double-leaf is represented to the left and to the right of the drummer 
in addition to the big double-leaf below the parasol. This is a case of transfer (from the Jina 
to the drummer) rather than of juxtaposition because the small double-leaf is closely connected 
with the drummer. In one case the parasol has not been shown (No. 318). Conversely the 
standing image No. 310 shows a remarkable extension of the normal iconographic programme 
of the standing images. In one case Ambika has been used as an attendant-figure (No. 315). 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTERS 7-15 


§ 231. The present chapter is devoted to various Jina-images which have not been describ- 
ed previously. We shall survey. a few new types and describe a number of individual images. 
We start with two. special types of the High-Relief Style. Mention was already made on previ- 
ous occasions of the Frieze-Slab Type (Fig. 210) and of the Tritirthika-Type (Fig. 264). The 
Frieze-Slab Type is represented by something less than 50 slabs (average height 2'3”) of a 
design which is virtually only. found at Deogarh. Most of the slabs are seen on and around 
Temple No. 1 (see Chapter 3) as well as on Wall-Section XVI. The slabs show in the first 
place Jinas and in the second place acaryas. Noteworthy but rare are representations of 
Bharata, Bahubalin, and Sarasvati. If we assume that these slabs formed a continuous frieze 
then we have to imagine that this consisted basically of two different units: seated images 
(Jinas or acaryas) on the one hand and rows of three standing figures (Jina, Bharata, Bahu- 
balin, Sarasvati) on the other. This is however not to say that “unit” and “slab” coincided 
necessarily (there were slabs with two units and so on). The type is interesting both from the 
point of view of iconography and from the point of view of style. The iconographic interest 
centers principally not so much on the representations of Bharata, Bahubalin, and Sarasvati (one 
instance) as on those of the acaryas. For representations of acaryas differ from case to case (even 
more than Parsva-images, not to speak of Jina-images). The stylistic importance stems from 
the fact that the type remained popular for a long period. This is therefore one of those in- 
stances where the stylistic development can be traced easily as the iconographic type remained 
the same for a comparatively long period (compare § 197 on the Leaf-Circlet Group). The 
Frieze-Slab Type supplies parallels both to the Resting Class and to the Geometrical Class. 
The two other Classes made no impact on our type. For this the Hovering Class was too 
complicated. An influence of the “New Class” could not be expected anyway because this 
term does not describe a section of uniform images but marks an intermediate stage between 
the Geometrical Class and the first two Classes. 

The images of the Tritirthika-Type are distinguished from No. 300 (i.e. No. 300 except the 
acarya-zone) primarily in two respects. They are not monolithic but consist of several parts. 
Again each of the three Jinas has a complete parikara. Normally a tritirthika is made up of 
four parts: a seated Jina in the centre, one standing to the left and one to the right, and an 
arch over it which rounds off the composition. A comparatively large number of tritirthikas 
(until 1957 in a good state of preservation) can be seen at Pachrahi. At Deogarh we get the 
following remains: a fragmentary top-portion in each of the Wall-Sections IV and XI; a 
lateral Jina in Temple No. 19; various standing Jinas of which it is not possible to say whether 
they originally belonged to a tritirthika or not'; a tritirthika which is complete (except for the 
seated Jina) on the Sukanasa of Temple No. 28 (Fig. 264); a fragmentary tritirthika in each of 


* We are referring to standing images with throneframe-animals on one side. Although this may appear 
tather unlikely one cannot exclude the possibility that the type of the lateral tritirthika-Jinas was occasionally 
used for independent standing images. 
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the Shrines Nos. 29 and 30. All these tritirthikas belong either to the New Class or to the 
Geometrical Class. They all show characteristics of the last two classes, and there is no specimen 
which could be attributed to one of the firs¢ two classes. 

We have already seen in § 151 that the tritirthika reproduced as Fig. 264 is not complete: 
The seated Jina, with the throne, in the centre (and the slab with the chess-board pattern 
below it) are not original. The original parts belong to the Geometrical Class. The crowning 
member shows decorative elements not met with hitherto. Besides, the composition offers a 
number of features which concern iconography in its narrowest sense. The projecting central 
portions of the pedestals of the standing Jinas do not take the shape of lion-thrones but are 
occupied by a yaksa and a yaksi. The seated miniature-Jinas of the crowning member are 
placed on lotuses (depicted clearly only on the top panel) ; compare Fig. 376. The camara-tops 
and some of the objects held by the yaksas and yaksis take the shape of flames. The parasol- 
top above the central Jina (this Jina is of course no longer extant) apparently consists of four 
members with a fifth member, not recognizable in the photo, above it. Parsva (with seven 
hoods) and Suparsva (with five hoods) flank the composition (see § 187). 


§ 232. So far we have considered miniature-Jinas only where they appeared as subsidiary 
figures in independent Jina-images. Besides, we find miniature-Jinas (normally of a somewhat 
larger size) in outer-wall niches (Fig. 249), on door-frames (jambs and lintels), on capitals of 
votive pillars (Fig. 267), on relief-pillars (Fig. 268), on sahasrabimba-pillars and similar 
pillars (Fig. 3), on caumukhas (Figs. 265-66), and finally on pattas (Fig. 27). The miniature- 
Jinas are represented either with or without parikara and sometimes both types occur side by 
side in one and the same composition (Fig. 199). — Besides Jinas we see non-Jinas (Fig. 269). 


§ 233. The Jina-images at Deogarh and in its neighbourhood are on the whole in close 
conformity with the artistic conventions. There are however a few exceptions and these are 
patticularly noteworthy on account of the fact that they all concern Parsva-images. We have 
already seen that the iconography of Pargva’s attendant-figures sometimes deviates from the 
normal formula (§ 78 etc.). We also know that the treatment of the snake(s) varies considet- 
ably (cf. Figs. 238and 243). To this may be added a few isolated instances. Thus Temple No. 6 
houses a ParSva-image which belongs stylistically to the Resting Class. Here the standing 
Jina in the centre is flanked by two theriomorphous snakes, each with three heads (Fig. 260). 
The hood-circle of the Jina is missing but there can hardly be any doubt that the Jina repre- 
sented is Parsva.— Another curious Parsva-image (obviously later than the one just mention- 
ed) belongs to Wall-Section V. Here the rendering of the Jina is conventional (sevenfold 
hood-circle), but the cihna (depicted on the throne-blanket) is a bird. The cihna prescribed 
for Parsva is a theriomorphous snake. As this is not required for purposes of identification itis 
normally not depicted (at Deogarh, Paréva’s cihna is only found in the case of the Frieze- 
Slab Type). As the bird-cihna is only prescribed for the 5th and 14th Jinas, we are dealing 
here with a deliberate or fortuitous mistake. The image has a very poor patikara. — Thirdly 
we find at Deogarh a double-image with two Jinas which are both depicted with five hoods 
instead of the usual seven (Fig. 126). This is the only instance at Deogarh where two Jinas 
with five hoods are shown side by side. Besides, this is the only example of completely in- 
dependent Jinas with five hoods that occurs at Deogath. There is no means of establishing 
whether two Parévas or two Supar$vas are meant by these, as we cannot project the con- 


ventions of the medieval period back to the early-medieval period. — Outside Deogarh we 


ot. 
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meet with a very rare type of Paréva-image which shows the central figure being attacked by 
demons. One specimen stands opposite the entrance to the Maladevi-temple at Gyaraspur. 
The image is badly mutilated but belongs in all probability to the medieval period. — Finally 
we have to mention a late rock-cut Jina-image in the Urvahi-valley of Gwalior Fort. Here the 
artist has represented a seated Parva with lateral strands, holding a book in both hands. The 
hood-circle is sevenfold and the snake-cihna is depicted in low relief on the cushion. Apart 
from the Jinas with hand-lotuses this is the only instance known to the author where a Jina is 
depicted with an object in his hands. 


§ 234. In connection with the iconographic cwriosa we can mention three seated Jina- 
images to the west of the Rampart, which are modelled in the round. Only one of the three images 
has its head intact and this specimen shows that the three pieces belong to the Geometrical 
Class. All that remains of the parikara of the three pieces is the cushion. Seated Jinas modelled 
in the round appear also on the four sides of the colossal caumukha at the village of Indor. 
It is nevertheless not possible to establish the original context of the three images under 
consideration. 


§ 235. In the course of the work on the temples carried out in this century the acarya-image 
of Fig. 270 was unearthed. It had been buried to protect it from the iconoclasts (compare 
Bikaner Jain Lekh Sangrah by A. Nava and B. Nanra, Vira Samvat 2482, Plate opp. p. 409, 
bottom: photos of two unearthed Jina-images from Amarsar). Apart from very slight damage 
to the book held by the acarya the piece is completely intact. It now stands in the cella of the 
upper storey of Temple No. 11. The face of the pedestal carries an inscription in five lines 
dated samvat 1333: 


Line 1 sam 1333 Jestha va di 10 Ravau Sri-Namdisamghe Balatkara-gane acaya 
2 éri-Kanakacamdradeva tasya sisyah Laksmicamdradeva tasya sisya Himacam- 
3 dradeva| Ramacamdra | tasya mata Sagarasiri | tasya celi Solasi- 
4 ri] Udayasiri chatra (lacuna of one centimeter) Namadeva || pranamati nityam || 
(unidentified symbol) 
5 siitradhara Mana-suta Hasau | esa miirtri ghatita | 


“In the year samvat 1333, on the tenth day of the dark half of the month Jyaistha. In the 
Nandisangha, in the Balatkara (flourished) the acarya Kanakacandradeva. His disciple was 
Laksmicandradeva. His disciples were Himacandradeva (and) Ramacandra (supply **_deva”’ ?). 
His (i.e. Ramacandra’s) mother was Sagarasiri. His (Ramacandra’s) female students were 
Solasiri (and) Udayasiri. His student was Namadeva. He (i.e. Namadeva) pays homage un- 
ceasingly. The sculptor (literally: architect) Hasau, the son of Mana, has made this image.” 
— It would also be possible to supply between Himacandradeva and Ramacandra /asya Sisya 
(“his disciple”), but probably the two names are parallel like Solasiri and Udayasiri where the 
copula is also missing. It is noteworthy that only the mother of the spiritual teacher Ramacan- 
dra is mentioned, whereas no such data are supplied in the case of the three persons who were 
the students of Ramacandra (Solasiri, Udayasiri, and Namadeva). The simplest explanation 
would seem to be that all four (the three students and Ramacandra himself) were brothers 
and sisters. Another point in favour of this is that the names of the two female students and 
of their mother end in -siri. It would appear that one of the sons renounced the world while 
the other three who call themselves his students, along with their widowed mother, donated 
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the image. The singular pranamati (“bows”) hardly excludes the possibility that the other 
persons were also concerned with the donation. — “Sitradhara” either has an extended 
meaning (including “sculptor”) or the sculptor was primarily an architect. On account of the 
ending -au, manasutahasau seems to be a dual form. A better translation is however obtained if 
we regard Hasan as a proper name. 

The image has no parallels at Deogarh, but it is in keeping with the local acarya-icono- 
gtaphy which originated not much earlier than samvat 1100 (compare Fig. 269: acarya on a 
capital dated samvat 1207). The two acaryas of Image No. 300 (Figs. 231-33) could be com- 
pared for their style. In fact, No. 300 supplies the only other instance of comparatively large 
acarya-images. But stylistically the present image belongs to a quite new phase which shows 
the following characteristics: 

(1) Preference for smooth surfaces. This is reflected by the technique and by the selection of 
the material (marble, brass). 

(2) Figures largely modelled in the round and no longer in relief. 

(3) Adoption of smaller scale (not only in the case of brass figures but also in the case of 
stone sculpture). 

(4) Disappearance of the geometrical tendencies in the anatomy. 

(5) Frequency of child-like features. 

Our image shows most of these characteristics. It consists of carefully smoothed pale sand- 
stone. Two adorants and an alms-bowl to the left are all that remains of the parikara. Decor- 
ative features are completely absent. Only few features are still reminiscent of the old style 
(nipples, eyebrows, and hair). The new style indicates the eyebrows by a ridge. In addition to 
this, eyebrows according to the old formula have been depicted above this ridge (juxtaposi- 
tion). Noteworthy is the realistic treatment of the left foot (toes bent inwards) and of the 
folds of the abdomen. 

Stylistic parallels are supplied by a Jina in a private collection (Fig. 271) and by the Rsabha 
from Rajasthan mentioned already (ZmumeEr, 389). It is true that the three images differ not 
only iconographically but also stylistically. There are however noteworthy parallels in detail. 
Note for example the treatment of the nose and of the toes in Figs. 270 and 271. The stylistic 
similarity of the two images is obscured infer alia by the adherence to the old formula for the 
eyebrows in the case of the Deogarh acarya. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


EPIGRAPHICAL LINKS BETWEEN IMAGES OF 
THE HIGH-RELIEF STYLE 


THE GUNANANDIN- AND CrHNA-GRoups! 


§ 235 A. The Image No. 251 of the Leaf-Circlet Group of the Hovering Class is connected 
with ten objects, eight of which also belong to Temple No. 21. The link is provided by 
reference in inscriptions to a certain Gunanandin on the one hand and by a peculiar rendering 
of the cihna (incision in a uniform style) on the other. As far as the ten objects are images or 
parts thereof they belong to the Resting Class or to the Hovering Class; a single image (No. 
297) can be attributed to the New Class. 

Inscriptions link Image No. 251 (Fig. 211 — Temple No. 21, right room) with the two 
Images Nos. 243 (Fig. 200 — Temple No. 21, left room) and 250 (also Temple No. 21, left 
room), and with the two pedestals Nos. 268 (Fig. 221 — Temple No. 19, veranda) and 297 
(Fig. 240 — Temple No. 2, veranda). The images belong to the Hovering Class (No. 251) and 
to the Resting Class (Nos. 243 and 250); the first pedestal belongs to the Hovering Class and 
the second to the New Class. The pedestal No. 268 (Fig. 221) is distantly related to the pedestal 
of Image No. 243 of the Resting Class (pedestal not visible in Fig. 200), but primarily it is 
connected with Image No. 266 of the Hovering Class (Fig. 220)?. For that reason we have 
attributed it to the Hovering Class (§ 199). However the classification has no special signifi- 
cance in the present context — as it has anyway been established that images of all the Classes 
1-3 are linked on account of their membership of the Gunanandin- and Cihna-Groups. In the 
case of the three Images Nos. 243, 268 and 297 a special band has been provided for the in- 
scriptions (No. 243: on the face of the cushion; Nos. 268, 297: above the cushion). — Two 
further inscriptions, containing only Gunanandin’s name, appear on the front-walls of the 
two rooms of Temple No. 21 (in both cases to the right of the entrance; the two entrances 
face each other). 

On account of its cihna, Image No. 251 is connected not only with Image No. 243, mention- 
ed already, but also with the four Images Nos. 239-241 and 244 (all six images in Temple No. 
21, all except No. 243 in its right room). Images Nos. 239-241 and 244 all belong to the 
Resting Class and Nos. 239-241 (no photos) form a group within it (§ 184). See Figs. 202-03 
for Image No. 244. — Stylistically, Image No. 251 forms a group with Nos. 252-255, whereas 
No. 243 forms a pair with No. 242. The Images Nos. 239-241 form a group which belongs 
in toto to our chapter (all are members of the Cihna-Group). These remarks on the stylistic 
links only serve a negative purpose: They show that here as elsewhere epigraphical and stylis- 
tic links are not necessarily identical. 


1 Here and in the case of the Large Group (§§ 242 foll.) the term “group” has been used not for stylistically 
related images but for related inscriptions and cihnas (as well as for the images on which they appear). — The 
following objects belong to the Gunanandin- and Cihna-Groups Images Nos. 251 (Gu and Ci), 243 (Gu and 
Ci), 250 (Gu); the pedestals Nos. 268 (Gu), 297 (Gu); entrances of Temple No. 21, left room (Gu) and right 
room (Gu). Images Nos. 239 (Ci), 240 (Ci), 241 (Ci), 244 (Ci). 

2 This image does not belong to the Gunanandin- and Cihna-Groups. 
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§ 236. The Gunanandin-inscriptions. IMAGE No. 251 (on the foot-band): 


Line 1 siddham éti-Lokanandi-sisyena vidusa Gunanandina | Candraprabha-Jinendrasya 
pratimakari bhaktitah || tha || 


“The scholar Gunanandin, the disciple of Lokanandin, “‘consecrated” (for the translation of 
akari cf. § 238) this image of the Jina Candraprabha by reason of his piety”. The identity of 
the Jina (Candraprabha) is also indicated by the crescent-cihna below the footband (§ 237). 
Among the five images and pedestals of the Gunanandin-Group this is the only specimen 
which does not show the first Jina Rsabha. 

ImacE No. 243 (on the special band on the face of the cushion): 


Line 1 §ri-Lokanandinah sisyah éri-Gunanandi-panditah | pratimam Purudevasya pratistham 
anayan munih || cha || 


cha denotes a citcle bisected horizontally. “Purudeva” occurs in inscriptions and in literature as 
a synonym of Rsabha. “The scholar and monk Gunanandin, disciple of Lokanandin, has 
consecrated this image of Purudeva”. The cihna (bull) is carved on the carpet. To the right of 
the donor’s inscription a rosette has been incised (§ 237). 

Same ImacE No. 243 (donor’s inscription on the foot-band): 


Line 1  siddham Varllabha-rajyena ghatitam || 


Varllabha is probably a mis-spelling: ligature “r//” as it occurs in dur/labha etc. instead of simple 
“/P?, In order to put some meaning in the compound Varllabha-rajyena either the “y” ot 
the “‘na” must be disregarded. Vallabha-rajye would make good sense (compare sri-Ujaravata- 
rdjye in the samvat 1051 inscription on the inner door-frame of Temple No. 12). It is however 
difficult to explain the addition of “na” after rdjye and the omission of sri before Vallabha. We 
are therefore led to assume that the “jye” is another instance of a mis-spelt aksara. The 
sculptor meant to write Va/labhardjena and in that case rdja is part of a name rather than a title. 
The ligature “ye” replaces a previous character which was obviously also mis-spelt. 
ImaGE No. 250 (on the foot-band): 


Line 1 siddham §ri-Lokanandinah Sisyah §ri-Gunanandi-panditah | 
2 pratimam Purudevasya pratya(s) [th]apayan muk[t}yai || 


muktyai is an instance of prsthamatra-spelling. — The last pada differs from the sloka in No. 
243. Here, Gunanandin is not referred to as a “monk’’; instead it is mentioned that he conse- 
crated the image “as a means of salvation”. The cihna (bull) is incised on the throne-blanket 
(by the donor’s inscription). — Only a-c are Sloka-padas. 

Same ImaGE No. 250 (donor’s inscription on the throne-blanket): 


Line 1 Udhu| Lasami| Ca- 
2 dinu 


Lasami can be derived from Laksmi (“s’’ instead of “&h’’). 
IMAGE No. 268 (special band above the cushion): 


Line 1 [siddham éri-Lo]kanandi §isya §ri-(G)[unanandi-pandita]h (h)aya Jina-pratima 
pratyasthapayan muktye || 
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On account of the damage sustained and on account of the mistakes in grammar and spelling, 
the inscription could only be deciphered by comparing it with the parallels. As compared 
with No. 250, the name of the Jina represented (Rsabha as indicated by the bull-cihna on the 
throne-blanket) is not mentioned. The aksaras before Jina-pratimd (three are required by the 
“‘metre’’) are doubtful. 

IMAGE No. 297 (on the special band above the cushion): 


Line 1 siddham $ri-L(o)kanandinah Sisyah $ri-Gunanandi-panditah | pratimam Adidevasya 
pratistham anayan munih || 


Purudevasya of Image No. 243 has been replaced by its synonym Adidevasya. No cihna. 
OUTER WALL (FRONT) OF THE LEFT ROOM OF TEMPLE No. 21: 


Line 1 §ri-Guna- 
2 [na]ndi-panita 


The first aksara (s77-) is larger than the rest and projects downwards between “‘pa” and “ni”. 
Both here and in the inscription which follows, the title “pandit” is employed (plural in the 
first case and singular in the second). pasitd may be simply a mis-spelling for pandita. However 
the right vertical stroke of the “gi” is curved, and this may be a simplified rendering of the 
ligature “‘zdi”’ as it appears in the next inscription. 

OUTER WALL (FRONT-WALL) OF THE RIGHT ROOM OF TEMPLE No. 21: 


Line 1 §ri-Gunanandi-panditah | 


Here the first aksara (s77) is not larger than the rest. The right vertical stroke of the “yg” in the 
ligature “gdi”’ terminates in a “d” on its lower end. 


§ 237. List of the cihnas and of the accompanying inscriptions. IMAGE No. 251: Refer to the 
previous paragraph for the inscription. The crescent-cihna can be seen in Fig. 211. 

IMAGE No. 243: Refer to the previous paragraph for the inscriptions. In the case of this 
image, the cihna proper is a bull represented on the throne-blanket in relief. But on the foot- 
band a rosette is incised to the right of the donor’s inscription, and this rosette shows the 
same style and technique as the cihnas of the other images of this paragraph. Theoretically, 
the rosette could be a lotus-cihna (Jinas Nos. 6 and 21). It would however be difficult to ex- 
plain the presence of two cihnas on one and the same image. That the bull is the sole correct 
cihna is established by the inscription which refers to the first Jina Rsabha. 

IMAGE No. 239: Horse-cihna (3rd Jina) on the foot-band. To the right of the cihna there 
appears the inscription Ld/asasya || . 

IMAGE No. 240: Two water-jars (cihna of the 19th Jina) on the foot-band. To the right of 
the cihna there appears the inscription Prahdkara Deda\|.'The duplication of the cihna 
(according to the texts, the cihna of the 19th Jina Malli is a single water-jar) is unusual. 
Duplication of symbols does however recur in other contexts (vON GLASENAPP, /ainismus, 
Pl. 20, lower left: two fishes; Pl. 20, lower right: two garlands). 

IMAGE No. 241: Tortoise-cihna (20th Jina) on the foot-band. To the right of the cihna 
appears the inscription Rudu| Vand| siddbam. 

IMAGE No. 244: Elephant-cihna (2nd Jina) on the face of the pedestal which is otherwise 
plain (Fig. 202A). The animal is rendered in a very spirited manner. No. 244 is the only image 
of the Cihna-Group which carries no inscription. 
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§ 238. The five Gunanandin-slokas differ very little; they differ hardly more than different 
readings of one and the same verse in a given text. A discussion of the “metre” can be dis- 
pensed with. The Jina is described as Rsabha or Candraprabha, or he is just referred to as a 
“Jina”. Gunanandin is called “pandit”, “muni”, and “vidvan”. Four of the five Slokas tell us 
that Gunanandin consecrated the respective image, only the Sloka of Image No. 251 seems to 
express that Gunanandin donated the image (the word used being here akdri). Probably this is 
only due to loosé terminology, no difference in meaning being actually intended. We have 
therefore translated akdri in the same manner as pratyasthdpayat etc. (“he consecrated...”), 
The possibility that Gunanandin was in this particular case the donor can however not be 
ruled out entirely ({ 37). Compare for Aérifa in the sense of pratisthapita §§ 243/45, and for 
pratisthapita in the sense of kdrita § 244. — akari is to be derived from &érayati (and not to be 
connected with the simplex arofi); cf. RENou, Grammaire Sanscrite, § 346. — Lokanandin, 
Gunanandin’s guru, is always introduced without a title. 


§ 239. There is no uniformity in the script of the Gunanandin-images just as there is none in 
their style. There is no doubt some very general similarity between the script of the five slokas 
and the script of the donor’s inscription of Image No. 243, but a real connection exists only 
between Nos. 251/243 on the one hand and Nos. 268/297 on the other!. The two palaeo- 
graphical “pairs” are however not stylistic pairs at the same time. Let it be said at this stage 
that the term “palaeographical similarity” refers to the character or “style” of the script; it 
does not and cannot refer to the shape of individual letters as this may not be uniform even 
in one and the same inscription. In the case of both Image No. 243 and Image No. 250, the 
Sloka (consecration) and the prose (donation) differ in their palaeographical style. Again the 
two wall-inscriptions (Temple No. 21) are distinguished from the other inscriptions of the 
Gunanandin-Group by the big size of their letters. The most artistic inscription is found on 
the mediocre Image No. 250. The most archaic forms (or, to be more correct, the greatest per- 
centage of archaic features — as nail-heads, acute angles etc.) are found on Image No. 250 
(both, sloka and prose) and Image No. 243 (Sloka). Compared with these the wall-inscription 
of the right room of Temple No. 21 looks like unimaginative modern Nagari. 


§ 240. The position within the Cihna-Group is analogous to that in the Gunanandin- 
Group. The images are different in style (No. 251: Hovering Class; Nos. 239, 240, 241, 243, 
244: Resting Class), and the inscriptions differ in their palaeography. The three inscriptions 
Nos. 239-241 (not dealt with in § 239) differ from one another and from the inscriptions Nos. 
243 and 251. The inscription of Image No. 239 has a modern appearance, whereas Nos. 240 
and 241 are more archaic. The character of the cihnas also differs, although the six symbols 
clearly belong together from the point of view of technique. The elephant of No. 244 (Fig. 
202A) is natural, the other cihnas are stylized. 

In the inscriptions of both groups, the first stroke (danda) of the double-stroke (double- 
danda) normally takes the shape of a “ra” (BUHLER, p. 84, lines 29-30). The rendering of this 
“ra” is however not uniform. 


§ 241. A comparison of the inscriptions first reveals that images of the first three classes (in 
particular of the first sv classes) were set up almost simultaneously. A second conclusion can 


* The photo of Image No. 297 (Fig. 240) gives some idea of the palaeography. 
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be added. The name Gunanandin appears twice on the outer wall of Temple No. 21. It would 
therefore appear that the structure, the three Gunanandin-images inside it, and the four 
cihna-images inside it date back to the time of Gunanandin. This probably also applies to the 
remaining images in the temple (the total of images in the two rooms is about a dozen). 


THE LARGE Group! 


§ 242. All the five images of goddesses described in Chapter 14 bear inscriptions (dated and 
undated), and the names mentioned therein partly recur in other inscriptions (again dated 
and undated). Three of these names are monastic (Tribhuvanakirti, Viracandra [his guru], 
and Silani) and one is laic (Rajyapala). Inscriptions connected with these “basic” names have 
been included in the Large Group. These inscriptions contain one or two basic names; or 
they contain further names which occur in some inscriptions side by side with basic names; or 
they are in other respects associated with inscriptions mentioning the basic names. Since the 
inscriptions themselves provide no basis for classification we shall always treat together such 
inscriptions where the inscribed objects are connected in some way or another: five goddesses 
(§§ 243-245), a group of Jinas (§ 246), a pair of frieze-slabs (§ 247), a pair of pillars ({ 248), and 
inscriptions on various objects ({ 249). 


§ 243. THE THREE INSCRIPTIONS ON ImaGE No. 302 (for the first inscription refer to Fig. 
255). The inscription on the pedestal below the main-figure runs as follows: 


Line 1 sadhu-sevyo mahi-sato vimalatma visuddha-dhi Vi- 
malakitti-vikhyata | tasya sisya maha-munih 

acayo Virasavaka $riman Desi-ga- 

nagani | sucaripra saha-manyo bha- 
vyogha-kumuda-priyah tasya siso ganobhi- 

stah (sic!) | $ri-Tyabhuvanakity-akhyah tenayam 
karita bhaktya Sarasvati (ma)la-dani | $ri-u thak[u]- 
ra pratima - sa ti 
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The corrected text (excluding the prose-appendix) would be as follows: 


sadhu-sevyo maha-sattvo vimalatma visuddha-dhih 
Vimalakirti-vikhyatas tasya Sisyo mahamunih (1) 

Acaryo Virasasamkah Sriman Desiganagranih 

sucaritrah sabha-manyo bhavyaugha-kumuda-priyah (2) 
tasya Sisyo gane ’bhistah $ri-Tribhuvanakirty-akhyah 
teneyam karita bhaktya Sarasvati phala-dayini (3). 


For the reconstruction of the text we have utilized the inscriptions of Images Nos. 303 and 
306 (quod vide). As we know that the name of Tribhuvanakirti’s guru was Viracandra, we 
can conclude that the word beginning with Vira- (“Vira-”) is synonymous with Viracandra 
(No. 306 has only “Vi... (ka)h”). The epithet “kumudapriya” in line 5 paraphrases the second 
element of the name Vira-candra (“candra” or moon is paraphrased by “kumudapriya” or 


1 Five goddesses (Images Nos. 302-306) and three Jinas (Images Nos. 291, 294, 295) are numbered. For the 
remaining objects within the Large Group see the end of § 242. 
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“friend of the night-lotuses’’). It is therefore possible that the three aksaras after Vira- also 
contain a synonym of “candra’”’. “Sasanka’ (moon) does of course not fit into the metre but it is 
not wholly incompatible with the actual characters. The reading Viracandrakhyah would be 
metrically correct. The word “agrani” occurs repeatedly in pattavalis; e.g. compare the 
passage from AmrraGati’s Subhdsitarainasandoha (lines 3and 5) quoted in JoHRAPURKAR as 
No. 542. For the use of “karita” instead of “pratisthapita” refer to | 238. The form “‘¢+akura” 
(with short “a” and single “k” as in the derivation ¢hakurdin) recurs in other Deogarh in- 
scriptions. — The first sentence of the inscription (up to vikhydtas) has no predicate. One has 
to supply babhiva or the like. As similar constructions recur in other genealogies it seems 
however more likely that the “sentence” is just a genitive changed into a nominative to avoid 
the constant use of the genitive-case (sddhu-sevyasya... Vimalakirti-vikhydtasya Sisyo...”), — 
Translation: 

“Vimalakirti was respected by the monks (literally: was to be served by them), was held in 
high esteem, and was pure in soul and mind. His disciple was the great monk Acarya Viracan- 
dra, the venerable who was foremost in the DeSigana. His conduct was beyond reproach, he 
was honoured by society, and he was a friend of the night-lotuses in the form of the numerous 
souls destined for salvation (just as the moon is regarded as the friend of the night-lotuses 
which blossom forth in its light, similarly Viracandra was the friend of the souls). His disciple 
was Tribhuvanakirti who was respected in the gana. By reason of his piety, Tribhuvanakirti 
consecrated this beneficent Sarasvati.” 

The prose-appendix contains a further name which probably identifies the donor. — 

Inscription on the pedestal of the small acarya (at hip-level, left): 

Line 1 Sri pamditta 

2 Tyabhuvanaki [r]tti 
The dental “d” of the first line is unexpected. “¢#a” for “#” is reminiscent of “sw? for “?” in 
the common spelling sagvatu (instead of sagvat). Just as in the case of the main inscription, 
the “77i-” at the beginning of the second line has been mis-spelled as “Tya-”. This inscription 
mentions the name of the monk under whose figure it appears, just as the next inscription 
mentions the name of the nun represented on the opposite side (cf. also Srideva and Kamala- 
deva in § 39). 

Inscription on the pedestal of the small nun (opposite the small acarya): 

Line 1  Silani a[r]yi- 

2 (ka)-i-ye 
For the name of the nun refer also to § 246. The meaning of “Aaryika” (arya, arjika) in the 
Digambara church has been explained by von GiAsEnapp (Jainismus, p. 345). 


§ 244. INscriprIoN ON ImaceE No. 303 (Fig. 247): 


Line 1 Srimad-Viracamdra-sisyas T(r)bhuvanakirttir iti || satya-namam krtam idam yatah 
dharmmya-karyodyatam || 

$ri-Mathura-patanvaya-nabhasi piirnna-mrgaka-cavi Sri-- - - tatpa Suta (th)aku- 

ra Sirakas tasya ca bhaya silambhah-pravaha-vahini Jina-muni-pada-pamkaya-bhrm- 

gini (sic!) prati-vratatvena mohitakhila-vibudha-jana-manasa Mohini nama || ta- 

ya pratisthapita vamcita-phala-pradayini Padmiyati devi || likhita(m |) 

Gopala-pamditaneti || sam(v)atta 1126 
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Corrected text: 


$rimad-Viracamdra-Sisyas Tribhuvanakirtir iti 

satyam nama krtam idam yatah dharmya-karyodyatah. 
$ri-Mathura-patanvaya-nabhasi pirna-mrgamka-chavih $ri- - - -, tasya sutah thakurah Sirakas, 
tasya ca bharya silambhah-pravaha-vahini, Jina-muni-pada-pamkaja-bhrmgini, pati-vrata- 
tvena mohitakhila-vibudha-jana-manasa Mohini nama. Taya pratisthapita vamchita-phala- 
pradayini Padmiyati devi. Likhitam Gopila-pamditeneti. samvat 1126. 


The shape of many aksaras is irregular. “fa” can hardly be distinguished from “‘sa”, “kr” in 
line 1 looks like “ga”, and “bhr’” at the end of line 3 could be read as “‘/a”. In two cases 
(lines 2 and 5) “cha” has been mis-spelt as “ca”. Padmiyati stands for Padmavati; compare 
Ambayika (§ 84 no. 8) and Ambakika (the name occurs below the representation of the goddess 
on one face of the medieval pillar-fragment mentioned in § 39) instead of Ambika. Translation: 

“Viracandra’s disciple was Tribhuvanakirti. This name was bestowed as a fitting one be- 
cause he was dedicated to pious works. N.N. was the splendour of the full moon in the sky of 
the Mathura-patanvaya (§ 252). His son was the thakur Siraka. Siraka had a wife called 
Mohini. She was a river formed by the stream of the waters of virtue. She was a bee on the 
foot-lotuses of the monks of the Jina (bhrrgini instead of bhrigi, perhaps under the influence 
of vabini). She was called “Mohini” because she had brought into confusion the minds of all 
intelligent people by virtue of her loyalty to her husband (“mohini” normally means “en- 
chantress”). This lady donated (for this translation of pratisthapitd refer to § 238) the goddess 
Padmavati who bestows the desired success. Written by Pandit Gopila in samvat 1126.” 

The connection between N.N. and Tribhuvanakirti cannot be firmly established. The 
conclusion seems inevitable that N.N. was a monk who had a family before he renounced the 
world. It is however also possible that between the three indistinct aksaras in line 2 and the 
word éasya a portion of the text containing a further name or further names was omitted by 
the scribe. The second half of line 1 seems to be metrical. 


§ 245. INscRIPTION ON ImaGE No. 304 (Fig. 248): 
Line 1 Sodhe || 
INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 305 (Fig. 250): 
Line 1 Rajyapala-patni Savitri || 
INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 306 (Fig. 255A, 256): 
Line 1 sadhu-sevyo maha-sato vimalatma viSuddha-dhih | Vi 
vikhyatas tasya sisyo mahamunih || acaryo Vi 
(ka)h | Srima[n] Desi-ganagran(i) | sucaritrah sa 
bhavyaugha-kumuda-priyah | tasya sisyo ga 
Tribhuvanakirtty-akhyah teneya kari 
- J@fi[n]i [pha]la-(da)yi - 
The damage sustained by the pedestal has already been mentioned in § 217. Apart from the 
first word of the last line the whole of the present text is also contained in the inscription of 


No. 302. The word in question gives the name of the goddess represented: Jvalini (or 
Malini), and not Sarasvati. The spelling of the present inscription is better than that of its 
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parallel, but the rendering of the characters is poorer. In this connection it must be remember- 
ed that the Jvalini-image is not only different in style but also of poorer quality than the 
Sarasvati-image. According to Sahni (List J//, no. 102) the inscription was dated (“samvat 
11xx”). Since however Sahni himself says that the inscription had not more than six lines it 
must be assumed that the date appeared at the end of the last line and that the image sustained 
further damage after Sahni’s visit (in his days the pedestal was damaged already). 


§ 246. The inscriptions on images of the Group in Temple No. 20. 
INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 291 (Fig. 237): 


Line 1 samvat 1135 arjika Lavanasri 

INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 294: 

Line 1 éri-Viraca(m)dra acarya | tasya sisa Sri- Tyabhuvanakirtti 
INSCRIPTION ON IMAGE No. 295: 


Line 1 siddham nama samvatu 1136 sra Jasodhara-suta 
2 Silaniaryaka a - Jasamai si 


sra is a mis-spelling for svi or an abbreviation for sravaka. — For the group as such refer to 
§ 211. 


§ 247. INSCRIPTIONS ON TWO FRIEZE-SLABS. On account of their motifs, of their style, and of 
their inscriptions (contents and general character) two frieze-slabs of Temple No. 1 are closely 
related to each other. Both slabs show a seated Acarya (to the left) and three standing Jinas (to 
the right). In both cases the inscriptions appear below the Acarya. In the case of the first slab 
(Fig. 210; outer face of the wall) two inscriptions appear on the foot-band of the pedestal 
(left-hand lateral zone and central zone). As the foot-band of the right-hand lateral zone has 
been cut away it is not possible to ascertain whether it originally carried an inscription. Text 
of the inscription to the left: 


Line 1 §ri-Ma(gh)avacadra | 


In the case of the inscription in the centre, the shape of many aksaras is incorrect. The follow- 
ing text is corrected as far as the intended meaning could be made out. 


Line 1 siddham §ri-Tribhuvanakirtty-acaryena pamditena ||| Viracamdra-guru-bhaktya | va 
(sa) ji te stam pratistha | 


The two last words are abbreviations and we have to read stambhah pratisthapitahb (compate 
Viracandra’s pillar-inscription in § 248). The aksara “te” before stay suggests a locative 
ending; in that case the four aksaras before stag might form a place-name. Translation: 
“The acarya Tribhuvanakirti consecrated this pillar because of his devotion towards his guru 
Viracandra.” It is unlikely that the word “stambha” should refer to another object than the 
one on which the inscription appears. Again “stambha” never occurs in the sense of “slab” of 
“image”. We are therefore led to assume that the text was copied wholly or in part from 4 
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pillar-inscription. The example of Images Nos. 302 and 306 clearly shows that the text of 
inscriptions was often used more than once. 

The foot-band of the second slab is completely intact. Here the inscription occupies the 
whole foot-band (to the left in one line, centre and right in two lines). The horizontal bands 
decorating the pilasters of the present slab are of more delicate workmanship than those on 
the pilasters of the first slab. This is a somewhat more classical formula for the pillar-decor- 
ation than the crude modern formula of the first slab. Apart from this both slabs show the 
same style. It is therefore obvious that both band-formulas occur side by side in one and the 
same phase of the stylistic development. — At least up to 1957 the second slab was not fixed 
on the structure. — The left-hand inscription runs as follows: 


Line 1 $ri-Visalakirtti vam di pr 
The last three aksaras cannot be read. — Inscription in the centre: 


Line 1 $rimata Viracamdrena | hradya-samtosa-karina | kitti-kaumudi-paure- 
2 na| dyotita bhipana-trayam | Trbhuvanakittina (bhak)tya - - 


“By virtue of the streaming moon-light of his fame (pamrena for pirena: flood) which gladdens 
the heart, the venerable Viracandra has illuminated the three worlds. On account of his piety, 
Tribhuvanakirti...” — The two damaged aksaras at the end of the last line were probably 
abbreviations like those found in the left-hand inscription. — Inscription to the right: 


Line 1  $ri-Jasakirtti-bha(tt)arake 
2 ma - (guna)-rasi sirla - - ra || 


Read Ji/a instead of Sr/a in line 2. Only name and title of Yagahkirti are intelligible. 


§ 248 THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE TWO PILLARS IN FRONT OF TEMPLE No. 18. Two pillars of 
almost exactly the same design stand in front of Temple No. 18. They form a torana as it 
were, only the lintel being missing. Each pillar carries one inscription (on the socle). Left-hand 
pillar (Fig. 267): 

Line 1 Mila-samghe Yaéahkirtty-acaryena gau - - - 

2 tau Rajyapala-mathasyagre mana-stambhau prakalpi- 

3 tau samvat 1121 
This is a Sloka, but the last three aksaras of the second pada are illegible (gawravanvitau?). 
“YaSahkirti of the Milasangha consecrated these two manastambhas before the math of 
Rajyapala. samvat 1121.” We take prakalpita as a synonym of pratisthapita and not of karita, as 
the person concerned is a monk ({ 238). Up to this day the Jains use the word “manastambha” 
for their numerous votive pillars. — Right-hand pillar: 
Line 1 §rimad-Vimalakirtty-akhya-guror bhaktya -a 

2 yam §ri-Viracamdra-munina mana-stambhah pra- 

3 kalpitah || samvat 1121 
Perhaps the second pada of this sloka ended in “muner ayam”. — “Out of devotion for his 
guru Vimalakirti, the monk Viracandra consecrated (see the previous inscription) this 
manastambha.” 
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§ 249. Inscriptions on isolated objects. The FRAGMENT OF AN ACARYA-IMAGE of the frieze- 
slab type (lying to the south of Temple No. 1 on the ground) shows part of an inscription. 
This does not appear on the foot-band but on the narrow band running along the ‘op of the 
pedestal (see for this feature Fig. 210). The aksaras are therefore smaller than those appearing 
on the foot-bands of frieze-slabs (height of the aksaras without vowels in the present inscrip- 
tion 7-8 mm). The fragment formed the extreme right portion of the slab. The inscription 
consists of the two words sisya Viracadra. — A stANDING JtNA of the High-Relief Style in 
Temple No. 4 (rear-wall) carries an inscription which also merely gives the name Viracandra 
(Sri- Viracadra). — A SMALL SEATED JrNa of the High-Relief Style in Temple No. 9 (no longer 
to be traced during my visit in 1957) carries the following inscription: 


Line 1 samvat 1129 Maghavacadrena 


Above the figure “2” the stone is damaged, and this probably explains why Sahni (List J/7 
no. 50) read “3” instead of “2”. — A HEADLESS STANDING JINA fixed in Wall-Section II has 
the following inscription: 


Line 1 matha-patih / Rajjapala-suta Ratana pranamati 


The text suggests that the “mathapati” referred to is Ratana. But we can also conjecture that 
the construction is loose and that here as elsewhere the title belongs to Rajyapala. — A 
STANDING JINA of the High-Relief Style (also without head) lies behind Temple No. 12 near 
the Rampart. Its inscription runs as follows: 


Line 1 [ma](tha)pati Rajapalah pranamati 


§ 250. In the inscriptions Nos. 302/306 the sequence Vimalakirti-Viracandra-Tribhuvana- 
kirti is given in full. In the other cases at the most two of the three names are mentioned. In 
two cases members of the sequence are mentioned along with a date!: No. 303 (samvat 1126) 
and right-hand pillar in front of No. 18 (samvat 1121). But only the second inscription tells 
us that the person in question (Viracandra) lived in the year mentioned. Vimalakirti is men- 
tioned without title; Viracandra is called “acarya” and “(maha)muni”; Tribhuvanakirti is 
called “Acarya” and “pandita”. In the case of those inscriptions of § 249 which mention only 
the name Viracandra, one may ask whether this Viracandra is identical with the Viracandra of 
the sequence. One may also ask whether undated images of the Large Group can be dated 
with the help of dated names occurring therein, as long as it is not clearly stated that the 
person in question was involved in the consecration. We mentioned already the case of the 
pillar-capital which carried an inscriptions with the names of two monks who were no longer 
alive (§ 39). It would nevertheless appear fora number of reasons that the inscriptions of the 
Large Group form a coherent whole so that the objects carrying them can be safely dated to 
one and the same period. — Viracandra (and by implication the two other members of the 
sequence) belonged to the Deéigana. It seems that the three names are not mentioned in in- 
scriptions outside Deogarh. Nor do they occur in literature. The same is of course true of all 
the other monks who were (according to the Deogarh inscriptions) directly connected with 


the place. The present author at least has not been able to discover the names of Deogarh 
monks in other sources. 





* The Large Group has six dates in all. 
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It nowhere follows from the inscriptions that Vimalakirti himself was responsible for any 
of the objects referred to. He may or may not have played a part in the religious activities at 
Deogarh. The consecration of the right-hand pillar in front of No. 18 is attributed to Vira- 
candra (...prakalpitah). This statement is in conflict with the inscription on the other pillar 
which attributes the consecration of both pillars to YaSahkirti (... prakalpitau). It is never- 
theless certain that the pillars were set up in samvat 1121 and that Viracandra had something 
to do with it. Tribhuvanakirti consecrated four images (302, 306, and the two frieze-slabs of 
§ 247). — Refer for Tribhuvanakirti also to the next paragraph. 


§ 251. As far as the epigraphic evidence goes the remaining monastic names are of little 
importance. YaSahkirti has already been mentioned in the last paragraph. He is in all prob- 
ability identical with “Jasakirti” in the last inscription of § 247 (frieze-slab), for it is unlikely 
that two monks with almost identical names flourished at Deogarh simultaneously. Jasakirti 
is given the title “bhattaraka”’, and this is probably the first reference to the bhattaraka-insti- 
tution at Deogarh (beginning of the 12th samvat century). 

Maghavacandra is mentioned twice (§§ 247 and 249), but on both occasions without title. 
The first inscription merely mentions his name. The second inscription records that he caused 
the relevant image to be set up in samvat 1129. Visalakirti is mentioned but once (§ 247). In 
the relevant inscription only his name is legible. The two nuns Lavanaéri and Silani are 
mentioned on Images Nos. 291 (samvat 1135) and 295 (samvat 1136) respectively. Besides, 
Silani is represented on the Sarasvati-image No. 302: a miniature-nun with the name “Silani” 
(sic!) incised below it. Tribhuvanakirti is represented on the opposite side (also with name), 
and this would suggest some connection between the two. In any case, Silani must have been 
a nun of some importance. 

Three inscriptions mention the “mathapati” Rajyapala (§ 248 and 249). Temple No. 18 is 
called his “matha” (§ 248), and we learn also the names of his wife and son (Savitri = § 245, 
Ratana = § 249). There can be little doubt that Rajyapala, Savitri, and Ratana are mentioned 
on images always in their capacity of donors. The date of the family follows from the inscrip- 
tion on Image No. 305 (CakreSvari) which must be contemporary with the Images Nos. 302-04 
and 306 (No. 303 = samvat 1126). Other Deogarh inscriptions mention mathapatis different 
from Rajyapala. 


§ 252. As compared with the later inscriptions, the inscriptions mentioned in this chapter do 
not contain much information. The incomplete description of the “position” of the monks 
(and sequences of monks) within the hierarchy of monastic groups and sub-groups is a case in 
point'. In one case, the Milasangha (= Digambara Church) is mentioned, and this without 
further group-designations (§ 248). Other inscriptions mention a single sub-group (Nos. 
302/306: Desigana; No. 303: Mathurapatanvaya). It seems that patanvaya is one of the rarer 
gtoup-designations. It recurs however in another Deogarh inscriptions (Lis I/J no. 55). The 
DeSigana (always spelt in this way) is mentioned in numerous texts and inscriptions. — The 
study of the hierarchy of monastic groups is not only a historical but also a terminological 
problem. 


* In later Deogath inscriptions preceptorial lines start with one to four “group’’-designations, each forming 
a sub-group of the preceding one. E.g. ““Milasanghe, Sarasvatigacche, Balatkaragane, Kundakundinvaye...” 
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The titles “‘mathapati” and “bhattaraka” require some explanation. The “mathapatis” were 
persons in charge of a religious establishment. Their status (monk /householder) was not quite 
clear however. They were either monks, not following all the rules of their order, or house- 
holders with semi-monastic status. The institution of the mathapatis cannot be separated 
completely from the conventions and functions of the “caityavasins”. The caityavasins were 
originally monks who had taken their abode in a temple. Later on they became the adminis- 
trators of the temples (and were finally regarded as the owners of the temples). It does not 
appear that either institution (mathapatis, caityavasins) is of any importance today. — The 
“bhattarakas” who belong exclusively to the Digambara community share certain features 
with the two categories just discussed. They were high ecclesiastical dignitaries having juris- 
diction over a well-defined region. They were always monks but enjoyed a princely status (as 
did some of the “Sankaracaryas” in Hinduism). Even now the bhattarakas play at many places 
an important part in the religious life of the Digambara community. However, the wordly 
aspect of the institution is disappearing. [Information supplied by Dr. C. B. Tripathi.] Refer 
also to JOHRAPURKAR. 


§ 253. Unfortunately we have no photos of the last four images of § 249. It is moreover 
difficult to establish the exact stylistic relationship of the objects inscribed, as these vary 
considerably in character (images of various descriptions and pillars). Even then a study of 
the style alone will assign to the objects covered by the term “Large Group” a later date than 
to the objects of the two preceding groups. Besides we can place all the pieces of the Large 
Group with the help of the six dated inscriptions(ranging in date from samvat 1121 to 1136). 
As in the case of the Gunanandin- and Cihna-Groups, the degree of stylistic diversity is 
nevertheless considerable. A general estimate is difficult for the reasons mentioned. But the fact 
that images as different as Nos. 302 and 306 carry identical inscriptions is a blatant example 
of stylistic differences amongst epigraphically related images — notwithstanding the fact that 
the poorer image(No. 306) also has the poorer characters. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


HISTORY OF THE JINA-IMAGES 


§ 254. In title and contents the present chapter corresponds to the fifth (History of the 
Jain Temples). There is however a difference in so far that the fifth chapter was an ersatz for a 
more detailed treatment of the subject, whereas the present chapter is largely a summary of the 
preceding chapters of Part II. The early-medieval styles will be dealt with first, the medieval 
style following that, and in conclusion the iconography. The theoretical problems touched 
upon will be re-examined in a wider context in the 20th chapter (Types). 


THE EARLY-MEDIEVAL STYLES 


§ 255. As we have already seen in § 26, traces of the post-Gupta period (“period I’ of § 26) 
are limited to a few pieces, both in the field of architecture and sculpture. We can therefore 
confine our attention to the building periods II and III which together form the early-medieval 
phase of the temple architecture. Similarly we can distinguish two periods in the field of 
early-medieval sculpture. These periods do not coincide however with the building.periods II 
and III. We can include in the second period of early-medieval sculpture all those images which 
were definitely or tentatively styled “late”. Some of these late images form units of their own 
(Peaked-Jata Group: § 121; Section of the Late Images...: §§ 160-63), while others represent 
the rearguard of the various classes (§§ 103, 120 end etc.). The first period is made up of all 
the other images. This first period corresponds to building periods II and III (i.e. period Il 
minus Temple No. 18). The second period corresponds to the end of the building-period III, 
represented by Temple No. 18. This relatively accurate coordination is hypothetical no doubt 
but not quite unwarranted: Temple No. 18 is on the one hand distinguished by the most 
conspicuous concentration of /afe eatly-medieval images (Drum-Leaf Style) and it is on the 
other hand architecturally midway between the early-medieval period (more precisely build- 
ing period III) and the medieval period (period IV). See § 28. — Here and in the following 
paragraph the co-ordination of the temples and the images is a matter basically of both time 
and location. If we observe that the early-medieval images (except the late) correspond to the 
building periods II and III, then we want to indicate that they hail from the same time as the 
period II and III temples, and that they are mostly found in them. Points of contact in style are 
limited to a few decorative patterns appearing both in images and on temples (palmyra- 
capital : Figs. 318/22, 319/23). — As will be shown later on, the /aze phase of the early-medieval 
styles does not link these styles with the medieval style. Certain fore-runners of the medieval 
style are found here and there in the early-medieval period, but this is equally true of its early 
phase and of its late phase. 

Generally speaking, the absolute date of the early-medieval styles is fixed by inscriptions 
occurring on buildings. Inscriptions on images are almost completely missing in this period 
(the two bronze Jinas from Vasantagarh [dated samvat 744] are amongst the few exceptions; 
see Lalit Kala 1/2, pp. 55 foll.). We have therefore to rely in the case of Deogarh on the dated 
pillar-inscription in which Temple No. 12 is mentioned (Figs. 5 and 46) and on the Catur- 
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bhuja-temple at Gwalior which is also dated (Fig. 382). As stated on p. 36 (cf. also p. 46), 
Temple No. 12 is earlier than the portico pillar (dated samvat 919) and the Caturbhuja- 
temple (samvat 932), but it cannot be much earlier. “About samvat 900” would therefore 
be a reasonable dating, both for Temple No. 12 and for the Images Nos. 1-5 (Large Santi and 
four Early Ambikas). Temple No. 15 has on the pillars supporting the roof of its main-room a 
more advanced type of the palmyra-capital as compared with Temple No. 12 where the motif 
occurs very frequently (see Figs. 319/18). Similarly the main idols of Temples Nos. 12 (Image 
No. 1) and 15 (Image No. 13) show the earlier and the later formula respectively (see Figs. 
322/23). If this stylistic progress implies a difference in time, then we can conclude that Temple 
No. 15 is about a quarter of a century later than Temple No. 12. Needless to say that we use 
the palmyra criterion only because we can follow the evolution of this motif and because it 
seems that in the case of ornamental motifs the earlier form disappeared as soon as the new 
form came into vogue. (Generally speaking we know very well that “earlier” and “later” 
pieces were produced simultaneously.) — Compared with the differences between the entire 
main idols, the difference between the palmyra-formulas (Figs. 322 and 323) is minimal. An 
inadvertent observer is likely to over-estimate the chronological gap, as he may attribute 
the difference between the two compositions to a difference in the period and not to stylistic 
pluralism. — Besides No. 13, the Images Nos. 171-78 (in the large niches) are as old as Temple 
No. 15 itself (see § 35). In other words, we have four “dated” units, viz. No. 1 — Nos. 2-5 — 
No. 13 — Nos. 171-178. As all the early-medieval images are directly or indirectly connected 
with these “dated” units, we can conclude that the whole early-medieval material is not much 
earlier and not much later than samvat 900-925. The /ate images of the early-medieval styles 
would of course approach the earliest medieval specimens (e.g. No. 227, dated samvat 1023) 
from the point of view of time. — Refer also to § 97 (Drum-Style and Drum-Leaf Style). 


Tue MEDIEVAL STYLE AND Its RELATION TO THE 
EAR LY-MEDIEVAL STYLES 


§ 256. An appreciable number of medieval images and temples are dated. Apart from a few 
insignificant specimens, all the dated images have been shown in our photos. The same is true 
of dated architecture, but here only partial views have been given (section of the door-frame 
etc.). § 23 shows how many Deogarh images are dated, and § 334 lists those Figs. which show 
dated objects. — Another new feature is the fact that the medieval material resolves itself 
clearly into four different “phases” (§ 175). The expression “phase” requires a twofold quali- 
fication however. Firstly the phases do not simply follow one another but overlap to some 
extent (§§ 241 and 253). A genuine succession would however presumably become apparent if 
a comparison could be made of the average dates of the various phases. The argument could be 
employed that the richer phase II (= Hovering Class) hails from the same time as the simpler 
phase I (= Resting Class). For the characteristics of phase II are already apparent on the inner 
door-frame of Temple No. 12 which is contemporary with the Resting Class (samvat 1051, see 
Fig. 196). But as long as we do not possess a phase II image with an early date we have to 
assume that the actual Jina-images were still comparatively simple round about samvat 1050 
(and that the phase II images are accordingly later). Unfortunately not a single phase II image 
is dated whereas we possess four dated phase I images, 
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§ 257. The expression “phase” requires yet a second qualification. In the history of sculp- 
tural art, just as in the case of the history of building techniques (and also in the case of the 
history of language), the later form is not necessarily derived from the form which it replaces. 
The later form may be borrowed from elsewhere and it is also possible that a rarely used 
element suddenly achieves some prominence. This is true of the mutual relationship of the 
four “phases” (and it also applies to the general relationship of the early-medieval styles and 
the medieval style). It is for both reasons (overlapping in time and lack of continuity) that we 
have preferred the term “class” to the term “phase” when describing the images of the High- 
Relief Style. The question of the transition from the early-medieval styles to the medieval 
style remains unsolved. Some images are midway between both periods (see §§ 113, 174). — 
While describing the difference between the early-medieval styles and the medieval style we 
cannot overlook the fact that both in the early-medieval period and in the medieval period 
archaic and baroque classes exist side by side. Images Nos. 1 (early-medieval) and 311 (medi- 
eval) are archaic while Images Nos. 13 (early-medieval) and 251 (medieval) are baroque. We 
can however define the difference by saying in a more abstract manner that the medieval style 
is more rigid in so far as more emphasis is placed on vertical and horizontal lines. This is very 
conspicuous in the case of the arms of the seated Jinas. Straight front views (i.e. photos not 
taken from above) show the following difference: In the medieval period the upper arms are 
vertical and the lower arms horizontal, whereas the preferred form in the early-medieval 
period was arms akimbo. — There is also a difference in so far as the medieval period has 
produced certain extremes. For instance the geometrical rendering of the main-figure 
reached an unprecedented degree (in the Geometrical Class and in images of a still later date). 
Besides we have in the medieval period the one extreme of an exceedingly rich parikara 
(elements arranged on various planes) and the other extreme of a simplified parikara scarcely 
worth its name. In the early-medieval period the margin allowed for extreme developments 
was narrower. 

It could be surmised that the severe pattern of the sikhara-architecture observed in the 
type of the Nilakanthesvara-temple at Udaipur supplies a parallel to the above-mentioned 
rigidity of medieval sculpture. But the NilakantheSvara-type of sikhara did not emerge until a 
comparatively late date (§ 7) and it is limited to a specific area (no uncontaminated specimen 
further north than Udaipur). And earlier medieval sikharas show an irregular excrescence of 
miniature-Sikharas which is in direct contradiction to the spirit of the Nilakanthe$vara-type. 


§ 258. In the previous paragraph we have treated discontinuity (in contrast to continuous 
stylistic development) as if it were a completely normal phenomenon: The medieval style at 
Deogarh is a style in its own right which cannot be traced back to the two early-medieval 
styles preceding it at Deogarh. This is in keeping with the general relationship between the 
early-medieval and the medieval period in Central India. Here too a simple derivation is not 
possible although a systematic search for transitional forms may modify this estimate to some 
extent. The general situation can be explained by a sudden assertion of a new artistic senti- 
ment combined with a loss of the old conventions. This approach however does not explain 
one particular fact which is more specific than discontinuity. We are referring to the phenom- 
enon of striking similarities which connect objects far removed in space and time, and of 
striking differences separating objects close in space and time. This phenomenon (or rather its 
second facet) may also be called discontinuity, but it is better to reserve for it the term 
“discrepancy” (“parallels” in the case of the opposite facet). In other words, we are using the 
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term “discontinuity” only in those cases where striking differences are observed between the 
local style of one period and the style of the next period. — For examples refer to §§ 259-60 
and 283-84. 


§ 259. The earliest Deogarh images have a very simple throne-top. Some of these images 
precede the early-medieval styles chronologically (or at least in their typological stage), while 
some can be attributed to these styles. Other early-medieval images however have a fully 
developed throne-top (Image No. 13). Whereas the images differ in this respect, they agree in 
that (apart from two exceptions) the throne-legs are always missing. In the medieval period 
the situation suddenly changes: Now a// seated images have throne-legs and a fully developed 
throne-top. In addition to this, the standing Jinas are a/so provided with a throne; but in this 
case the throne-legs are missing as before (the images mentioned in § 183 are no true excep- 
tions to the last rule). After “discrepancy” and “discontinuity” examples of “parallels”: A 
glance at the Akota bronzes shows that already in the seventh century seated Jina images with 
a fully developed throne-top and fully fledged throne-legs were being produced in Western 
India (SHAH, Afofa, Pl. 22). Let it be said that the Western Indian throne is not just any 
parallel, but a comparatively close parallel to the Deogarh thrones. This being the case it could 
perhaps be said that Central India ‘borrowed’ this type in the Middle Ages from outside, but 
such a simple explanation would not do justice to the specific phenomenon. On the one hand 
a relatively highly developed throne (no doubt without throne-legs) was not uncommon at 
Deogarh in the early-medieval period. On the other hand, the substitution of the medieval 
formula for the early-medieval formula came overnight. Under such circumstances it would 
appear that we have to arrange the material in fairly well-defined classes each of which re- 
presents a certain selection from the formulas available at the time. Along with this we have to 
assume that the repertoire of available formulas was the same in a fairly large area and for a 
fairly long time. This type of approach provides a satisfactory explanation of the fact that 
identical or similar formulas may appear in different regions at different times, while stylistic 
units found in the same period and at the same locality employ widely differing formulas. 
It follows from what has been said that “discrepancy and parallels” as well as “class” are 
closely connected if not concomitant. Different classes are to a large extent different corpuses 
of formulas and the “architects” of these classes selected the formulas according to their 
taste. As aconsequence distance in time and space did not imply 100% dissimilarity between two 
given classes (result: parallels), and proximity in time and space did not exclude considerable 
dissimilarity between two given classes (result: discrepancy). 


§ 260. Three other motifs (parasol-stick, double-leaf and lateral strands) can be dealt with 
mote briefly. The parasol-stick is found in two classes of the Drum-Style, invariably in the 
Uncouth Class and occasionally in the Slender Class. In the remaining classes it is practically 
absent. In the medieval style it is missing originally, but some images of the Classes 3 and 4 
show a tree-trunk(flanked by two leaves) in the shape of the old parasol-stick (Fig. 258). 

Early-medieval images may or may not show the double-leaf. Although the division of the 
carly-medieval material in two styles (one with and one without double-leaf) poses certain 
problems (§ 97), the fact remains that classes with and without double-leaf exist side by side. 
In the medieval style the double-leaf is not compulsory, but it appears in all classes. Its 
rendering follows more or less closely the carly-medieval form. In the last two classes this 
tradition is discontinued and we suddenly discover the double-leaf be/ow the parasol and con- 
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nected with the tree-trunk (Fig. 258). In one case both formulas are found in one and the 
same image (Image No. 3161). There is only one instance at Deogarh where the double-leaf 
formula cannot be derived from the palmyra-motif (Fig. 243: New Class of the medieval 
style). In contrast to this, the double-leaf formula of Images Nos. 283-84 (§ 210) can be derived 
from the palmyra-motif in spite of its unconventional form. 

In the early-medieval styles lateral strands are only found in connection with “strands” 
(unplaited strands, jata, smooth jata). In the medieval style they are suddenly found in connec- 
tion with curls. This connection is by no means new but can be traced back to the post- 
Gupta period (Rsabha from Akota: Suan, Afofa, Pl. 8 a/b). Like all elements of the anatomy 
the lateral strands are remarkably uniform in the medieval style. As in the case of the double- 
leaf a second formula (deviating from the medieval standard formula) was introduced at a 
comparatively late stage; and as in the case of the double-leaf both formulas could be juxta- 
posed. An example of this is Fig. 261: The strands in front represent the standard formula, the 
rear strands represent the new formula (see § 227 on Image No. 310). The new strand formula 
is found but sporadically. 


THE ICONOGRAPHY 


§ 261. Here we are concerned with iconography in its narrowest sense (§§ 293 and 298A). 
We shall first deal with Jina-iconography in general (261-62) and afterwards with attributes of 
individual Jinas (§§ 263-65). 

Differences in the iconography reveal themselves on various planes. Firstly we have to take 
into consideration the fact that different classes have a different iconography. This point re- 
quires no further comment. Secondly the iconography of a seated Jina is not exactly the same 
as that of a standing Jina, and the iconography of a Jina represented as main-figure differs 
from that of a Jina represented as a subsidiary figure. Differences between standing and 
seated Jinas concern the throne (§ 259) and the lotus (pedestal-lotus or feet-lotus for standing 
Jinas, cushion-lotus or seat-lotus for seated Jinas). Again miniature-Jinas may be shown both 
in the early-medieval period and in the medieval period seated or standing on realistically 
rendered lotuses (Fig. 376 and the two door-jamb fragments mentioned on p- 43). Similarly 
miniature-Jinas in tritirthikds may be shown standing on a cushion in the medieval period 
(Fig. 374 and lower tritirthika on the lintel of the inner door-frame of Temple No. 12). In 
contrast the main-Jinas of Deogarh are not associated with realistically rendered lotuses or 
cushions (Image No. 232 [with feet-lotus] is an exception). The two lateral Jinas (= main-Jinas 
in their widest sense) of an independent tritirthika at Siron Khurd also stand on cushions 
but that example is not from Deogarh. In the early-medieval period at Deogarh there are 
instances where the miniature-Jinas are provided with a double-leaf whereas the main-Jina 
has no double-leaf at all (Fig. 89) or else the formula of Ais double-leaf is unconventional 
(Fig. 88). Ultimately we have to mention that the convention of the medieval period en- 
courages the use of the lotus-node (Fig. 375) and of strands (smooth jata, Fig. 231) for the 
representation of miniature-Jinas. At Deogarh at least these two attributes are nowhere 
associated with main-Jinas belonging to the medieval period. 


* Juxtaposition of two formulas of the same motif. See also the following paragraph on lateral strands. 
Further instances are supplied by the images with twofold parikara-tops (Figs. 8, 44, and 147A). 
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§ 262. Last but not least we have to take into consideration the difference between art and 
literature. At first sight such differences seem to be minimal. Partly because many features of 
the actual representations were sanctioned subsequently by the authorities and partly because 
we are inclined to speak of a difference only in those cases where a representation is incom- 
patible with the texts. In reality the very fact that the Jina is only shown in two postures 
(one standing, one seated) demonstrates the autonomy of iconoplastic art. There is absolutely 
nothing in the Jina-legend that would explain this restriction. In the present context we cannot 
discuss any details. It will suffice to mention the various layers in the Jina-iconography and 
to indicate their relation to Jain tradition. 

The motif of the naked human body was certainly not invented by the Jain artists but it 
was selected with regard for the fact that Mahavira (as well as a certain section of the monks) 
went about without clothing. The remaining elements can mostly be derived from the follow- 
ing sources}, 


(1) Court ceremonies (throne, camara-bearers, parasol, drummer). 
(2) Nagism (Parsva’s snake). 

(3) Tree-worship (double-leaf). 

(4) Lotus-worship (seat-lotus etc., lotus-node, hand-lotus). 

(5) Symbol-worship? (dharmacakra). 

(6) Saivism (Rsabha’s jata and his bull). 


These layers belong to what is often called the “common heritage” of all communities. But 
layers 2-6 must have represented to some extent different traditions. The elements mentioned 
are in any case alien to the oldest traditions of Jainism. The same is true of the curls (including 
the usnisa) and of the Srivatsa-mark. The expression “alien to the oldest tradition” does not 
exclude fairly early literary references of one kind or the other. The obvious fact that an 
iconographic feature is “alien” to i.e. not in keeping with the original spirit of a community does 
not automatically imply that this feature has no basis in the texts of the community. The 
following process can be envisaged. A certain legend, belonging to the “common heritage”, 
was based on a particular iconographic feature (thus the legend of the “‘protection by a naga” 
was based on the concept of a big hood or hood-circle). This legend was borrowed by a 
particular community at the same time as the iconographic feature or even prior to it. Thereby 
the impression was created that the iconographic feature was “based” on the legend as 
recorded in the texts of the borrowing community. 


§ 263. Both on account of the main-figure and on account of the parikara the Jina-type is 
remarkably clearly distinguished from other types. The number of attributes distinguishing 
one Jina from the other is however limited. If we leave aside for the moment the fully develop- 
ed system of individual attributes, as described in later iconographic texts, we can draw the 
following picture. The early-medieval period preferred broadly speaking what can be called a 
“three-type iconography” of the Jina. The artists represented Rsabha, Parva, and the normal 
Jina in approximately equal number (§ 139). It would however be more precise to say that 


? These sources are “systems” in the sense of Chapter 21. — We do not refer to Nagism etc. in general but 
to the various constituents of the non-literary religion prevalent in the millennium between 500 B.C. and 500 
A.D. We are therefore dealing with systems of a relatively low order. 

* Symbol = inanimate motif; for other definitions refer to §§ 297 (footnote) and 319, 
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different units tended to handle the problem in different ways. The Uncouth Class was origin- 
ally interested in Rsabha and in the normal type: amongst the eighteen images which are more 
than life-size only one is provided with a hood-circle (No. 26). The Throne-Frame Class on 
the other hand was interested neither in Parsva nor in Rsabha (no image with hood-circle and 
only one strand-image: No. 159); but this class made occasional use of the cihna (three in- 
stances). The miniature-Jinas above the goddesses on the outer walls of Temple No. 12 are 
represented partly with curls and partly with jata (smooth jata), but never with a hood-circle. 
There can therefore be little doubt that the relative frequency of the various types depended 
primarily on artistic convention and not on differences in the degree of popularity. A striking 
example is the treatment of the 24th Jina Mahavira. As he was the actual founder of Jainism 
he must have had some significance in religious life and thought. But neither has he been 
provided with a special attribute (as was the case with Rsabha and Parva) nor is his cihna (the 
lion) met with frequently. Even in classes where cihnas are represented fairly often, instances 
of the lion-cihna are rare. 


§ 264. Yaksa/yaksi and cihna are attributes (or rather attribute-types) which are common to 
all the 24 Jinas. It must however be mentioned that at Deogarh at least Paréva is always shown 
without cihna (a single exception is found amongst the frieze-slabs where the cihna of the 
Jinas is almost invariably present). To explain the rarity of Paréva’s serpent-cihna is difficult. 
ParSva is of course already identified by his hood-circle, but Rsabha is similarly identified by 
his strands and yet his bull is represented more often than any other cihna. (This is a general 
observation. At Deogarh early-medieval Rsabha-images have no bull-cibna, whereas the 
medieval Rsabha-images need the bull-cihna — the lateral strands being found on almost all 
images.) — At Deogarh the cihnas are rare in the early-medieval period (isolated instances are 
found in the Drum-Leaf Style: § 164). In the medieval period the cihna occurs frequently and 
in all classes. If we leave aside the frieze-slabs where the variety of cihnas is comparatively 
wide, the distribution is as follows: More than fifty percent of all the images provided with a 
cihna have the bull. Of the remaining 23 cihnas only a limited number is actually found 
(elephant, horse, bird, crescent, deer, tortoise, conch, lion). 

In the representation of yaksas and yaksis (see §§ 14-15) we can distinguish three stages. In 
the earliest stage only one pair existed (Ambika and her partner’) and this pair could be re- 
presented along with all Jinas. The Western Indian bronzes never progressed beyond this 
stage. In the second stage which is much in evidence at Deogarh, the pairs represented (all 
different from the pair of the first stage) differ slightly from case to case, but fixed types are 
not created and there is no firm connection between a particular Jina and a particular pair. 
The representation of the pair may vary even if the Jina is identical (§ 181: No. 227 as comp- 
ared with No. 229). This stage is not a transition from the first to the third but it marks the 
beginning of the trend towards variation. Sometimes even attendant-figures (wich occupy a 
similar place in the composition) are the objects of such variation: Uncouth Class, § 99. 
(The methods of variation are in both cases comparable to those found in a series of wall- 
figures*). The third stage where each Jina is represented along with his particular pair was 


* A stuti calls the “partner” Sarvdnubbiti. See U.P. Suan, Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, Vol. 1/No. I, 


p. 4. 
* There is however no connection between the varieties of the pair, the varieties of the uncouth attendant- 
figures and the varieties of figures found on the outer walls of Temple No. 12. 
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enjoined by the medieval authors but it never attained much prominence in the actual tepre- 
sentations. 


§ 265. The attributes which distinguish Pargva and Rsabha from the other Jinas have al- 
ready been dealt with on earlier occasions. See §§ 13-14, §§ 129-33 (strands), § 260 (lateral 
strands), § 78 (atypical attendant-figures in Parsva-images), § 233 (unconventional Paréya- 
images), and § 262 (sources of Jain iconography). Only two points remain to be considered: 
We have to establish the exact difference between Rsabha’s hair and the hair of the other 
Jinas. Besides this we have to say a few words about representations of the 7th Jina Suparéva. 

In the medieval period even non-Rsabhas are very often shown with lateral strands (§ 190), 
and instances of Parsva-images with this feature are not absent (§ 186). This is nothing more 
than a case of transfer. In the early-medieval period the situation is analogous in so fat as certain 
strand-formulas are also found with non-Rsabhas. But there cihnas are normally not repre- 
sented. Therefore a non-Rsabha is recognized as such only if he is provided with a hood-circle. 
As a consequence, motifs restricted to Rsabhas can be recognized as such only if they never 
appear on an image with a hood-circle. These are the details (collected from the early-medieval 
images at Deogarh): 


(1) Hybrid jata: only non-Parévas 
(2) Reduced jata: only non-Pargvas 
(3) Lateral strands: only non-Pargvas 
(4) Unplaited strands: non-Parévas and Parévas 
(5) Smooth jata: non-Parsvas and Parévas 


(4) and (5) cannot be attributes of Rsabha. In the case of (1)-(3) this is possible. To be mote 
precise: It is quite certain in the case of (1). For the general impression is that every con- 
spicuous employment of strands (i.e. of strands in general) is avoided in the case of Paréva 
(see e.g. § 190). (2) and (3) are probably as a rule attributes of Rsabhas; at Deogarh at least, (2) 
and (3) are never associated with Pargva. — With respect to Parsva the following is obtained: 
(1) is not permitted, (2) and (3) may be permitted at certain localities, and (4) as well as (5) are 
definitely permitted. 

With regard to his name and his iconography, Suparéva is a double of Paréva. He is also to 
be represented with a hood-circle, and the authors have invented a legend to explain this 
feature (von GLASENAPP, p- 273). Whereas Paréva is always represented with seven hoods, 
Supar$va has only five (VON GLASENAPP, pp. 25 and 27 of the photo section). In the early- 
medieval period, Suparséva was normally not shown. A double-image of the Drum-Style 
shows two Jinas, each with five hoods (Fig. 126). But probably Paréva, not Supar$va, is meant, 
variation of one kind or the other being quite common in Paréva’s iconography!. Whenever 


medieval style (§ 187, two examples; Paréva and Suparsva on the sahasrabimbastambha 
mentioned on p. 34; Pargva and Suparsva on a frieze-slab). 





* Refer also to Fig. 335 showing a Paréva with five hoods at Badami. 


* The same method was employed in the case of Bharata and Bah : pes 
ented as independent images (Fig. 138 etc.) ubalin. However, these were also rep 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE STYLE OF CENTRAL INDIA (AN ANALYSIS) 


§ 266. In our classification and description of the Deogarh material the so-called classes 
occupy a key-position. We also feel that their importance might not be restricted to Deogarh. 
It is obvious that the analysis of a regional style can employ both minor and major classifi- 
catory units. The character of the material will suggest smaller units in one case and larger units 
in the other. At Deogarh for example we find in all periods small clearly defined units, the so- 
called groups and sets. Then there are conspicuous medium-sized units as the Uncouth Class 
and the Throne-Frame Class. The largest local units have been termed “styles” and one of the 
three styles found at Deogarh is again well-defined (the High-Relief Style — this has to some 
extent the character of a class, see § 175). It would however appear that the Deogarh classes 
and analogous units found elsewhere are the “real units” of classification (see § 259 where 
they were described as “corpuses of formulas”’). Classification by classes is more difficult than 
classification by groups and sets and not always easier than classification by styles. Nevertheless 
the term “class” carries more weight than the others. The smaller units do not present a true 
plurality of images. It is after all sheer coincidence whether an image has been produced but 
once or whether it has been copied several times. The larger units in their turn have too few 
common features to be helpful for the description of the material. We therefore have no al- 
ternative but to rely on a unit similar to or identical with the Deogarh classes. Such an inter- 
mediate unit is normally comprised of 10-20 images but its definition should not be based on 
the number alone. If we discover six to eight closely related images distributed over various 
locations and showing in spite of their resemblance a number of individual features, we are 
then entitled to use the term “class”. We should also not hesitate to speak of “class” if a uni- 
form type is spread over a wide area and represented by hundred or more specimens. In the 
first case we have not only unity but also true plurality; in the second case we have not only 
plurality but also true unity. The definition of similarity should also be reasonably flexible. 
The class may consist in one case of images having common stylistic characteristics and it 
may consist in another case of images linked by conspicuous iconographic features. 

Monographs on individual classes would facilitate a better understanding of the term. The 
preparation of such monographs was however not attempted in the present enquiry. Partly 
because the importance of this particular unit became apparent only gradually. Partly because 
most features are shared by more than one class. It would therefore have gone against the 
principle of reduction to have dealt with each class separately. — It is the ultimate purpose of 
the present chapter to shed light on the term “class”. But it was initially motivated by two 
points which have no direct bearing on the term class. One point is the relationship between 
Jinas and non-Jinas at Deogarh. The other point is the relationship between the Deogarh 
Jinas and the other Jinas of Central India. Only after considering these two issues shall we 
indicate how the term class can be given a broader basis (§ 272). 


§ 267. At Deogarh, Jinas and non-Jinas are found side by side, and it is therefore not 
surprising that they are interrelated to some extent. In some cases the interrelation is such that 
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individual attributes are shared by Jinas and non-Jinas. Thus some attributes of the Jina- 
iconography may be transferred to non-Jinas. Take for example two images showing goddess- 
es (both might be termed “Jain Taras”) which are provided with a triple parasol". In this way 
each type (Jina, Tara etc.) can be conceived as standing in the centre of several other types to 
which it is related. In Chapter 23 the categories are supplied according to which the various 
cases of similarity can be classified. In the present paragraph we just start from a particular 
type, surveying its relations to other types. The Jina-type is connected with the following 
(points of contact in brackets): 


(1) Acaryas (numerous attributes). 

(2) Bahubalin (strands etc. in the early-medieval period; in the medieval period, Jina and 
Bahubalin are largely identical). 

(3) Bharata (Jina and Bharata [derived from the cakravartin-type] are largely identical). 

(4) Buddha (numerous attributes). 

(5) An unknown Hindu type (Fig. 197). 

(6) Laksmi (abhiseka-elephants). 

(7) Siva (jata of the first Jina Rsabha, bull-cihna of the first Jina Rsabha). 

(8) Tara (triple parasol). 


Some of these relations apply to individual images at Deogarh, others are of a general char- 
acter. 


§ 268. The facts supplied in the previous paragraph were restricted to iconography in its 
narrowest sense. If we include further material in our comparison, we have to relate its results 
to our classification. It is obvious that most although not all class-types are also represented by 
non-Jinas. In this connection it is not very relevant whether a non-Jina is included into a 
particular class of Jinas or whether it is just regarded as associated with it. We must however 
take into consideration the fact that the Deogarh classes are not necessarily classes of Jina- 
images. If the physiognomy of the Slender Class appears in the fragment (head) of a Hindu 
image (Fig. 91), then we cannot be absolutely sure that the type of the Slender Class is 
basically a type represented by Jina-images. Again there are cases where non-Jinas form 
stylistic units which are in no way connected with the various classes of Jinas. Thus six or 
seven small images (mostly white or yellowish sandstone), all depicting Jain Taras or similar 
goddesses, form a stylistic unit of their own. We do admit that the instances quoted are 
atypical rather than typical. But we wanted to emphasize that the Jina-type — although 
predominant — is not responsible for all developments at Deogarh. 


§ 269. In the case of the early-medieval period there is almost nothing that can be said about 
the relationship between the Deogarh Jinas and the other Jinas of Central India. At the 
moment one must be grateful for every photo of an early-medieval Jina in Central India which 
becomes available. It is true there are not too many specimens available. After all there are 
many places where building activities did not start before the Middle Ages (Khajuraho, 
Udaipur, Kadwaha — to mention only some of the most important sites). In the vicinity 
of Deogarh early-medieval monuments are found but sporadically (Kuchdon, Rakhetra/ 


* This case of transfer is very eye-catching as the triple parasol is one of those attributes which are limited 
to very few iconographic types. 
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Gadhelna). Budhi Chanderi, Chandpur, Dudahi, Golakot, Gudar, Madanpur, Pachrahi, and 
Siron Khurd supply only medieval material. (This outburst of artistic activity in the Middle 
Ages is remarkable and cannot be explained by events in dynastic history.) It must nevertheless 
be borne in mind that the number of ear/y-medieval monuments (in particular of images) is 
greater than the few publications available would have us believe. The early-medieval Jina- 
images at Deogarh and Pathari remained unpublished up to this day, mainly because they are 
found inside the temples where photographing is difficult. There is also no doubt valuable 
material which was neglected hitherto. According to the list of D. R. Patil (Pati, p. 103), 
“Jain sculptures” (probably Jina-images are meant) are kept in an underground room at 
Narwar. The author assigns them to the 10th to 12th centuries but the possibility that the set 
includes early-medieval pieces must be reckoned with, quite apart from the fact that one 
would anyway like to have an idea of the nature of the material. Outside Deogarh, the author 
of the present work has come across a small collection of early-medieval Jina-images only in 
the Jain compound near Pathari (not to be confused with Pachrahi mentioned above). Even 
then we do get a few interesting parallels if we take into consideration these Pathari images 
and a few pieces from more distant localities. At Pathari we find images which can easily be 
attributed to the two early-medieval styles of Deogarh. They do not of course belong to any 
particular class, but this is also true of some early-medieval Jina-images at Deogarh which 
have style-membership but no class-membership (e.g. compare Fig. 137). Again the Gwalior 
Jina of Fig. 131 shows a form of the smooth jata which is strongly reminiscent of the rend- 
ering of the smooth jata at Deogarh (e.g. compare Fig. 109). Two partial parallels to the 
Uncouth Class are found at Rajgir and Sarnath respectively (Fig. 76: Rajgir; CoomARASWAMY, 
171: Sarnath). The Rajgir image differs only in its parikara from related specimens of the 
Uncouth Class. The piece at Sarnath is a fragment consisting only of the head, which shows 
clear affinity with the Uncouth Class. — It would therefore appear that the few specimens 
available outside Deogarh are sufficient to demonstrate that the early-medieval Jina-images 
of Deogarh are by no means isolated. 


§ 270. In the medieval period the material is so extensive that finding examples outside 
Deogarh presents no problem. There are dozens of places in Central India supplying Jina- 
images quite similar to those at Deogarh. The only question that remains is: Is there an exact 
demarcation line between this medieval style and other medieval styles, and if so, where. We 
shall make only one observation on this point. We come across Jina-images with a throne- 
formula unknown at Deogarh both at Sohagpur (MAS 23, Pl. 41b) and at Raipur (Museum, 
Photo No. 71/60 of the Central Department of Archaeology). There the distance between the 
throne-legs is so much reduced that the throne-top projects to the left and to the right; as a 
consequence the front part of the lions (which are shown back to back) protrudes beyond the 
legs. This seems to mark a different style, and the different formula is obviously concomitant 
with other deviating features!.— The Jina-images in the vicinity of Deogarh (Chandpur, 
Dudahi, Golakot, Siron Khurd, Budhi Chanderi) are so closely related to the Jina-images 
found at Deogarh that they can sometimes be included in groups of Deogarh images 
(Leaf-Circlet Group). Membership of one of the classes found at Deogarh can even be 

+ Similarly we can try to demarcate the early-medieval styles by reference to the double-leaf. At Deogarh 
and a few other places with early-medieval images the double-leaf is derived from the palmyra-motif. In more 
distant localities the leaves of the “double-leaf” show a herring-bone pattern (representing either the veins of a 


single leaf or the elements of a pinnate leaf [i.e. of a compound leaf]). See for example SHau, Akosa, Pl. 6b, 
7, and 40. This formula is found at Deogarh but once (Fig. 243). 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


TYPES 


§ 273. The nature of the material makes it imperative to discuss the method employed in 
more detail than would normally be the case. It must however be admitted that some of the 
problems touched upon have no direct bearing on the subject of the present monograph. 

A certain portion of the methodology has already been incorporated in several chapters of 
Part II. This was necessitated by the material which could otherwise not have been described 
with due precision. Those stray references (marked in the Table of Contents with an 
asterisk) are now supplemented by the seven chapters of Part III. 

The basic idea behind the methodology is this: The method should be such that the possi- 
bilities of describing the material in a simple, comprehensive, and undisputed manner are ex- 
ploited to their full extent. Hence the methodology is a concrete one. 

To make the description of the method a realistic proposition it was necessary to leave 
certain things to one side. Firstly we emphasized the main features of our structure without 
going into too great detail. Secondly we have considered in Chapters 20-25 other fields than 
art only under two sets of circumstances, (i) whenever we just wanted to stress the fact that a 
particular method could be used outside the field of art as well, (ii) whenever the very nature 
of the discussion made it necessary to refer simultaneously to more than one branch of know- 
ledge. Thirdly our method(s) was (were) not correlated to parallel or divergent methods 
followed by others. 

The reader must bear in mind that the present monograph was not just written to demons- 
trate a preconceived method. On the contrary the method gradually emerged as the work 
progressed. As a consequence, Part II is not quite up to date as compared with Part III which 
represents the method in its latest form. We have however tried to bring Part II in line with 
Part III as far as possible. 


§ 274. The fact that two forms may resemble each other is of basic interest. It is therefore 
not enough to establish parallels here and there in a haphazard manner. We must rather have a 
precise idea of similarity in its various forms: Two images may agree im foto or in part, and in 
each case we have a wide scale of possibilities ranging from identity to remote similarity. Apart 
from that similarity can be taken in a concrete manner (iconographic similarity) and in an ab- 
stract manner (stylistic similarity). 

If two forms are similar in one way or the other we say that they follow the same “ype. We 
shall therefore use the term “type” while describing the relevant facets of similarity. It seems 
practical to establish the following types (more precisely “types of types”’)!. 

(1) Formula (§ 275) 

(2) Figure-type (§ 277) 

(3) Image-type (§ 277) 

(4) Composition-type (§ 278) 


? Palaeographical types and purely stylistic types are not included. 
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(5) Form-type (§ 279) 
(6) Motif-type (§ 280). 


§ 275. A formula is a specific rendering of a particular motif. To this general definition the 
following details must be added. The term formula normally applies to a particular réndering 
of a partial motif (e.g. of the double-leaf in the four images shown in Fig. 178). Again this 
partial motif must be isolated from the other partial motifs in the same image; it must appear 
in a number of pieces in almost identical form; and the particular rendering must differ 
sufficiently from other renderings. Because of the last condition, and only because of this, the 
material shown in Fig. 178 is in itself not sufficient to demonstrate that the rendering of the 
four double-leaves has the character of a formula. The repetition of the same form may just be 
a case of exact copying. This would not exclude the possibility that the relevant form repre- 
sents only an isolated moment in a continuous process of development (a moment which is 
not much distinguished from the previous one and from the following one — compare the 
development of the palmyra-capital). Only in the context of the contemporary Deogarh 
material can we establish that the double-leaf of Fig. 178 is a form in its own right (third 
condition). In the case of the double-leaf of Fig. 243 however, all the material at Deogarh does 
not suffice to settle the point as the form is restricted to one single image. Parallels are however 
found at other places (see SHAH, Akofa, 61). They show that the condition II is fulfilled (as 
regards conditions I and III, the position is already made clear by the Deogarh material), — 
Here and elsewhere we have to ask whether the number of instances demonstrating a particular 
phenomenon is normal or unexpectedly high. In the last case and only then we could speak of 
a typically Indian phenomenon (the “phenomenon” consisting strictly speaking not of the 
occurrence but of the frequency of the occurrence). In the present context we may say that the 
importance of formulas varies in Indian art according to the period and province but that the 
importance is probably on the whole greater than in comparable art-provinces. 

Different formulas are in the first place so many renderings of a particular object. Thus we 
come across different renderings of trees and clouds. However the very existence of the 
double-leaf formula shows that the formulas are often only very loosely connected with 
reality. I can pick out a “double-leaf” from a twig but as such the double-leaf has no place 
either in the literary world (mythology etc.) or in the botanical world. The distinction between 
literature and botany (zoology etc.) is by no means without importance. The “inverted tree” 
for example is not a botanical reality but it has its place in mythology. The double-leaf falls 
into neither category but is an artistic entity. To some extent Indian art is neither a reflection of 
the real world, nor a reflection of an ideal world, but an independent cosmos. This cosmos 
must be explored. The student of Indian art will therefore collect formulas just as the botanist 
collects his species. — What has been said is true of formulas in their narrowest and in their 
widest sense: It applies not only to the former, but also to formulas for larger units (e.g. the 
throne) and to the remaining types of types (excepting the motif-types). 


§ 276. Formulas can be “collected” in a systematic manner. Each formula appears in the 
cadre of one or several “image-types” (§ 277). Thus the double-leaf at Deogarh belongs pri- 
marily to various varieties of the image-type “Jina”. To demonstrate the method, we select 
— instead of the double-leaf — a motif depicted with a somewhat greater degree of variety, 
viz. the seat-lotus (more correctly the seat-lotus of the early-medieval Jina-images). The reader 
is referred in this connection to Fig. 389 A. This combines two schemes of different structure 
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(List of Motifs, Guide to Formulas). In the first case I start from the complete image and 
proceed via the “throne” and the “throne-top” to the “seat-lotus”. In other words I proceed 
from the whole to the part. Then I switch over from the upper to the lower scheme. The lower 
scheme takes us from the general to the particular. Here we can use both, consecutive sub- 
divisions (as in the List of Motifs) and parallel divisions. The first two “divisions” are conse- 
cutive, the remaining ones are parallel (distinguished by the Roman figures I, II, III). 

I can subdivide a given item according to the characteristics chosen — a, b(c...), 1, 2(3...) 
— into two or more divisions each being subdivided in two or more ways. Theoretically this 
gives for a.b., 1.2 the four permutations a.1, a.2, b.1, b.2. These can be represented by way 
of consecutive division: 

a 
1 
2 

b 
1 
2 


It is however by no means certain whether all these four permutations can be traced in 
practice. We therefore prefer parallel divisions in order to reduce the number of examples 
required. In that case, two examples (a.1, b.2 or a.2, b.1) are sufficient for a.b, 1.2. Moreover 
the parallel divisions save us from the trouble of establishing a sequence of divisions. It is easy 
to distinguish between a round and a pointed formula if only this characteristic (round/ 
pointed) is relevant. But if a second characteristic (e.g. single/twofold) is added, then it 
becomes difficult to say which characteristic takes precedence. Are “round” and “pointed” 
subdivisions of “single” (“twofold”); or are “single” and “twofold” subdivisions of “round” 
(“pointed”)? Such are the problems of a scheme of concrete formulas (‘‘a.1, a.2, b.1, b.2’’). 

As Fig. 389A includes a guide to formulas in their narrowest sense, the switch over from the 
upper to the lower scheme takes place from the lowest level of the upper scheme (level of the 
partial motifs). In the case of a guide to the larger units within an image (formulas in their 
widest sense ) the switch over has to start from the higher level of the upper scheme (e.g. throne- 
top or throne). If the whole image is concerned the upper scheme disappears completely. 
Then we are no longer concerned with partial motifs. We only get subdivisions like “‘seated/ 
standing”, “Parsva/non-Parsva”’. 

The basic idea of Fig. 389A is to secure completeness: complete recording of the motifs 
and complete recording of the formulas. Anything like one hundred percent completeness is 
of course not under consideration. We rather want to restrict the widespread tendency of 
selective treatment. To give an example: It would be in line with this selective tendency to 
emphasize in the present context certain “important” motifs like the double-leaf (which 
plays a part in the classification) and the strands (the bizarre forms of which strike the observer). 
In contrast to this we propose to establish a certain balance between the principle of selection 
(certainly necessary at times) and the principle of completeness. 


§ 276 A. The treatment of the formulas constitutes the form-history. This may be descrip- 
tive (in the sense of recording) or historical. Form-history emphasizes the precedence of 
formal factors. The double-leaf of the Jina cannot be isolated from related motifs (i.e. from 
motifs related to it in their form), e.g. from double-leaves or comparable vegetable motifs 
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appearing above the Buddha, above Visnu and so on. Conversely, motifs with the same 
contents but with a different form (e.g. a fully fledged tree) can only be included in a description 
of the double-leaf if there is some sort of formal connection with the double-leaf (e.g. identical 
place in the composition). — Form-history is basically the history of formulas. We prefer the 
expression “form-history” partly because it is already used in other fields of knowledge. And 
partly because the term “formula” is very specific, creating the problem of distinguishing 
between formulas and mere forms, and the problem of establishing concrete formulas by way 
of consecutive division (instead of resorting to “parallel divisions” wherever necessary). 

Our study of form-history becomes most evident in the drawings. The collection of draw- 
ings is however more descriptive than historical. Here as elsewhere we refrained from estab- 
lishing historical connections whenever the available evidence was not sufficient. Therefore 
the drawings (and the text accompanying them) combine a maximum of documentation with 
a minimum of derivation. 


§ 277. The next two “types of types” are the figure-type and the image-type. Instead of a 
definition we give one example in each instance. Figure-type: 
Male figure with curls 
Non-ascetic figures 
Visnu! 
Vaisnava-figures (Vamana, Cakrapurusa?) 
Others 
Ascetic figures 
Buddha 
Jina (as a 4ype comprised of the following:) 
Jina 
Bharata 
Bahubalin 
Lakuliéa 


In most cases, other types of hair are also admitted. The number of common attributes in- 
creases towards the base (in our arrangement towards the right). — The examples for the 
image-type are all taken from Deogarh: 
Jina-images at Deogarh 
Early-medieval Jinas I (non-decorative) 
Uncouth Class 
Slender Class 
Far Eastern Class 
Partite-Jata Class 
Flat-Jata Class 
Section of the Plain Images 
Early-medieval Jinas II (decorative) 
Throne-Frame Class 


a eee referring to the bronze image in the Museum of Indian Art, Berlin (Jndologen-Tagung 1959, Essen, 
pp. : 


* Indologen-Tagung 1959, pp. 166 and 176-77. 
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Class with Miniature-Jinas 
Section of the Late Images 
Fair Class 

Medieval Jinas 
Resting Class 
Hovering Class 
Modern Class 
Geometrical Class 


This list of ‘image-types’ does not only demonstrate the term, it also suggests a division which 
slightly deviates from that proposed throughout the book". This difference is however not 
relevant to the present discussion. — Only Jina-images are covered by the above list although 
in our normal definition (Part II) the classes also include non-Jinas. The reason for this is as 
follows. Images which differ in their motifs may still belong to one and the same image-type 
provided that the difference between the motifs is not too great. Thus Jina-images and Buddha- 
images can belong to the same image-type. It is however not advisable to include for example 
Jinas and goddesses in one and the same image-type. In so far as we have included in Part Il 
strongly divergent non-Jinas in our Jina-classes (numbers were of course not assigned to 
these non-Jinas) the definition of the classes has been shifted there from the iconographic side 
to the stylistic side. Contrary to this we have tried in the present chapter to eliminate stylistic 
factors from our sequence of types. Hence the elimination of non-Jinas from our scheme. 
Wherever necessary one can use the wider term “class-type” while referring to classes the 
definition of which is not strictly iconographical. 


§ 278. The three remaining types of types are less important than the first three. Most 
“composition-types” ate common to a fairly large number of images. Thus we can say that 
all the standing Jinas of the Drum-Style and of the Section of the Plain Images (Drum-Leaf 
Style) represent one and the same composition-type. Other composition-types are represented 
by the tritirthika-images among the West Indian bronze Jinas (SHAH, Ako/a, 22, 29 etc.), by 
the bronze Natarajas, the many-armed medieval goddesses of Central India (particularly those 
belonging to one and the same set) etc. The deciding factor in the establishment of a com- 
position type is not the number of specimens. What matters is that images of different char- 
acter display the type in question. Thus the Hovering Class represents an image-type which 
automatically includes a composition-type. Therefore this composition-type does not figure 
as such but is determined by the character of the c/ass. On the other hand the two images 
illustrated in Distinction as Figs. 53-54 and the four objects illustrated in the same article as 
Figs. 55-58 differ in more than one respect, the composition being the only common factor. 


§ 279. Like the composition-type the “form-type” is purely formal (the contents do not 
come into the picture). But whereas the composition-type referred to the whole composition 
the term “form-type” is used in connection with a single element (same relation as between 
image-type and formula). Thus the bhamandala can be replaced by other disk-like objects 


1 The Section of the Plain Images has been included in the “Drum Style” (= I), and the Fair Class has 
been included in the “Drum-Leaf Style” (= II). Again the New Class is reduced to the so-called “modern” 
images, its other images having been included in the Hovering Class. Compare for these alternative classi- 
fications §§ 97 and 207. 
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in keeping with contemporary art (Fig. 285). Figs. 286 and 288 remind us of the fact that the 
hip-ornaments of the four goddesses of Temple No. 19 (Nos. 302, 304-06) follow partly a 
“massive” formula (Fig. 287; Images Nos. 304-06) and partly a “delicate” formula (Fig. 289; 
Image No. 302). Figs. 290-92 show corresponding sections of three door-frames at Deogarh. 
These are dated (from left to right): samvat 1105, 1120, and 1133 respectively. Suppose we 
were to establish the relative chronology on the basis of the various stages of development 
represented. We would assign the first place to the latest image, the second place to the oldest 
image, and the third place to the intermediate image. — The three pillars of Figs. 293-95 all 
belong to the mandapa of one and the same temple at Osia. Had the pillars been found in 
isolation from one another we would insist that they belong to different periods. In fact they 
do not only belong to the same time but even to the same structure. Now it might be conjec- 
tured that different parts of the building required different types of pillars. But this is at least 
not the case in the temple quoted. We feel that the three sets of pillars are interchangeable. 

Figs. 290-92 do not seem to present a case of discrepancy as the three door-frames are not 
of the same date. In order to bring the case in line with the definition for discrepancy we have 
to bring the three types or formulas together at one point in time. First we propose the 
following stylistic sequence: Fig. 292, 290 and 291. Assuming that this is correct we can con- 
clude that the comparatively modern formulas of Figs. 290 and 291 existed at least up to 
samvat 1133 when such an archaic formula as that of Fig. 292 was still in vogue (we may also 
argue that in samvat 1120 the formula of samvat 1105 was s#i// in existence and that the for- 
mula of samvat 1133 was a/ready in existence). In other words the three formulas must at one 
time or the other have existed simultaneously and at one and the same locality. 

Examples of discrepancy mentioned previously are the wall-figures of Temple No. 12 
(§ 93), and the Date-Group (§ 181) where the dates are again not in line with the stylistic 
facts. It can also be said that “sets” where the members belong to more than one “‘group” al- 
ways supply examples of discrepancy. The difference is however limited in so far as the members 
of the same set always belong to one and the same class. — In the cases of discrepancies 
mentioned so far we observed broadly speaking maximum proximity but only moderate 
differences. In the case of the various classes at Deogarth it is the other way round. Here we 
get most striking differences between the classes but less proximity in the sense that there is 
no structural etc. connection and that a difference in time extending up to 2-4 generations is 
possible. 

Figs. 276-282 primarily demonstrate classes of the type proposed in Chapter 19. But Fig. 
278 presents an instance of discrepancy if compared with Fig. 11 (both photos showing 
details of the Teli-ka-mandir): The figures of Fig. 278 are “soft”, those of Fig. 11 are “hard” 
(see § 272). 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


SYSTEMS 


§ 285. In the previous chapter we have discussed different types of types. Here we are 
dealing with different types of systems. A division into three types seems to be called for: 

(1) Different media 

(2) Different branches within the same medium 

(3) Different religions or sects. 

There are only two media: literature (including oral tradition) and art’. Each “branch” 
either belongs to literature or to art. Art includes painting, sculpture etc. ; literature includes 
narrative literature, art-theoretical literature etc. Each branch is subdivided into sub-branches. 
Thus we distinguish in the case of painting between wall-panting, miniature-painting etc.; 
and in the case of narrative literature between mythology, legend etc. Each sub-branch 
resolves itself into a number of “natural systems” — monuments, texts etc. Thus we have 
to distinguish in the case of wall-paintings between the various periods and provinces 
(down to single monuments), and in the case of mythology between the various literary 
strata (down to single texts). — Religions are Nagism, Hinayina-Buddhism etc. Religions 
may resolve themselves into natural systems (different texts and temples — to mention the 
smallest units), but these subdivisions are already covered by the subdivisions within the 
branches mentioned above. 

The varying degree of affinity between the various systems does not necessarily follow from 
the scheme as a whole. What is kept apart in the scheme may be closely related in reality and 
vice versa. We can for example not exclude the possibility that a North Indian image fits in 
with the description of the relevant deity in a South Indian text while differing greatly from a 
representation of the same deity on the same temple. — The depth of the whole scheme is at 
some points considerable: 


Art 
Sculpture 
Particular period 
Particular province ? 
Group of temples 
Single temple 
Section of the surface of a temple 
Single image (§ 289) 


§ 286. As we have seen, systems like sculpture and painting differ from one another in 
themselves (as systems), while others — the natural systems — differ due to differences in time, 
space etc. Of course there can even be a combination of both, ¢.g. if we compare North 


1 The field of human iconography (sadhus etc.) is left aside as far as it is not reflected in art. The same is true 
of court-iconography (insignia, seals etc.) — which overlaps with human iconography (royal attire etc. ). 
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Indian sculpture with South Indian literature (i.e. iconographic literature). The individual 
case must however always be considered on its own merits. A difference between art and 
literature concerning the hand-attributes of a particular god need have nothing to do with the 
difference in media. Differences of exactly the same type may be found if we compare different 
literary descriptions of the same god — or different artistic representations of him. It is on the 
other hand possible that a difference in time approximates to a difference in media. Thus the 
medieval Jina-images at Deogarh have no prominent strands, whereas strands are much in 
evidence in certain units of the early-medieval period (Uncouth Class etc.). But this is not one 
out of innumerable differences existing between different periods and provinces. We would 
rather say that it is a logical result of a radical change in the artistic sentiment: Many early- 
medieval artists experimented with the bodily shape (head, hair, hands) while the medieval art 
was mainly decorative. To sum up: The scheme given at the beginning of § 285 helps us to 
arrange the material, but precise information regarding the degree of difference or affinity 
(§ 285) and regarding the character of a difference (this paragraph) cannot be derived from it. 


§ 287. It would perhaps be practical to describe the difference between art and literature ina 
manner which is specially tailored to this case. It seems practical to distinguish between three 
kinds of differences: 

(1) Differences conditioned by the difference in the medium. 

(2) Differences conditioned by the difference in the tradition. 

(3) Differences conditioned by the artist’s own vision or whim. 

Instances of the first kind are symmetry, hierarchic scaling etc. The term “tradition” comprises 
differences in time and space (natural systems) as well as differences in religion. Whether we 
distinguish Jainism from Buddhism or Northern India from Southern India or one text from 
another text — we can always speak of different traditions. The third kind of difference is a 
replica of the second kind in miniature. It must nevertheless be treated as a difference in its 
own right. The lack of iconographical uniformity which can often be observed on one and 
the same temple shows that the artists did not let any conventions worry them. \t is however possible 
that donors and learned sadhus (or pandits) were as responsible for this as the artists. 

We now return once more to the differences 1-2. Theoretically agreement between art and 
literature can be brought about in two ways. Either the artists follow the literature or the 
literature just reflects the artistic conventions. In fact both apply, but not in the sense of a 
symmetrical process of mutual giving and taking. It is more true to say that the iconography 
of each epoch was established by the artists who made full use of literary and oral tradition as 
well as of their own vision. The result was then recorded in the texts, and these texts were 
again followed by the individual artists notwithstanding much variation in detail. The first 
iconographical “wave” resulted in the pre-classical system (nagas, trees etc.). This was follow- 
ed in turn by the classical system (Buddha, Visnu, Siirya etc.), the medieval system (many- 
armed goddesses, immense increase in the number of deities) and finally by the system of 
miniature-painting (Pahari, Rajasthani etc.). In addition to the official art there was always the 
folk-art, more or less independent from the former and more or less primitive; the most 
notable example of this is the host of idols under worship in India’s shrines and temples. 

In conclusion we have to discuss differences between art and literature from the logical 
point of view. The differences may be differences in general or they may be contradictory. In 
the first type the artist either adds elements which are not in disharmony with the texts, or he 
omits elements which are not absolutely necessary. In the second type we are dealing with 
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contradictions. The character of these contradictions is not uniform. In the first place we 
mention the effect of “non-epic representation” (Distinction, § 73). Non-epic representation is 
responsible for the fact that elements belonging to different myths are represented on one and 
the same image. Here we are of course mainly dealing with a difference between art and the 
original mythological texts. The iconographical texts have often sanctioned such icons. Second- 
ly there are the innumerable cases where a particular iconographic feature is not in harmony 
with the iconographic texts. Thus an early-medieval Sarasvati would be represented with a 
conch which is not prescribed in the iconographic texts (Fig. 52). Here we can never rule 
out the possibility that the relevant feature (conch) is based on a text unknown to us. Thirdly 
there are the narrative panels (Bharhut etc.). These may deviate from the texts, and only in 
such cases we can use the word “contradiction” with confidence. Because in the field of 
myths and legends the tradition is fairly uniform we are ina position to say what the represen- 
tations should look like. — Refer also to § 262. 


§ 288. The fact that art is a medium different from literature determines our language. Thus 
male and female figures are normally only distinguished by the absence or presence of the 
female breasts. Other methods of differentiation were not always employed. As a consequence 
one is tempted to speak of “male” and “female figures”, and not of men and women. Similarly 
one prefers the expression “female camara-bearer” to “girl with camara”. —- Again the 
standing posture is not rendered in a way which is convincing from the point of view of 
anatomy. All we can say is that the legs are parallel to one another and that the figure is erect. 
As the figures do therefore not stand in the true sense one feels that it is sufficient to say e.g. 
“a camara-bearer is depicted” or “‘appears”.The expression “stands” is necessary only where 
other postures (hovering posture etc.) could also be imagined. 

The two cases mentioned concern primarily the style, but the adjustment of the language to 
its object calls also for words to be coined. We realize that these confront the reader with a 
problem, but the very concept of formulas makes the creation of new words imperative. If 
the formulas should receive more attention in the future than they received in the past a 
standardization of the terms would be possible. A “dictionary of formulas employed in 
Buddhist and Jain iconography” would not be an unrealistic proposition. The lateral strands 
would be assured of a place therein. More specialized terms like the ““Budhi Chanderi formu- 
la” of the curls (§ 204) would of course always be restricted to individual monographs. 

A third difficulty arises from the numerous terms denoting categories and stylistic units. 
The most intriguing example is furnished by the terms set out in Chapter 23. 

These remarks would be superfluous if the employment of methods approved in fields of 
knowledge different from the one under consideration were a matter of course. But so far 
neither the methods of numismatics and heraldry (formulas etc.) nor the methods of linguis- 
tics and literary history (“system”, “type” etc.) have been introduced into the study of 
Indian art. (For terms in palaeography refer to A. H. Dant, Indian Palaeography, pp. 273-89). 

The /anguage we were referring to is actually only one out of several possible languages 
which can be employed for the description of a piece of art. This language describes the forms. 
We then have a language which analyzes the forms. Here the “structure” of a piece of art is 
under consideration (emphasis on the horizontal/emphasis on the vertical, geometrical/ 
natural anatomy, etc.). A third language describes the piece of art with regard to its actual or 
supposed significance. The present author has brought in significance in an outward sense only 
(identification of figures and objects). 
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§ 289. We have heard that Indian iconography resolves itself into a multitude of widely 
differing systems. It has however not yet been explained why we use the term “system” also 
for the smaller items, e.g. for an individual temple. If the gods of Indian iconography were 
well-defined and unchangeable entities, then the individual temple would differ from other 
temples only by virtue of the selection and arrangement of the gods shown. Thus the original 
contribution would be too insignificant to make the study of the iconography of a particular 
temple very rewarding. It would suffice to prepare a sort of ¢hesaurus which lists all the gods 
occurring in a particular area, mentioning only in the case of the less common types the temples 
where the figures are found. But actually the figures influence each other to a large extent and 
in many different ways so that each temple has not only certain characteristics (e.g. frequent 
occurrence of the so-called “thigh-posture” or frequent occurrence of the lemon-fruit as a 
hand-attribute) but also a number of figures which are in their entirety derived from other 
figures in the series or devised in accordance with the general character of the series. Hence 
the term “system’’. See also § 320. 

Even an individual image may display the peculiarities of a system. This is true infer alia of a 
medieval bronze Jina of the Deccan published by Douglas Barrett. It shows a seated Jina in 
the centre, flanked by Parsva and Bahubalin to the left and to the right. No less than six of the 
remaining ten figures (three to the left and three to the right) carry a lemon in one hand. One 
of these six figures is the yaksa represented to the left (identical with “Ambika’s partner”) and 
it is from there that the attribute was transferred to the rest. See Oriental Art V (1959), pp. 162 
ff. The female figure corresponding to the yaksa has four arms, carries a lemon in one hand 
(one of the six cases where this attribute appears) and is not identical with Ambika. 

What is true of the lesser systems is also true of classes and groups provided they are found 
in one and the same locality. It is only for the sake of simplicity that we have not included these 
stylistic units among our systems. The boundaries of the latter are always self-evident whereas 
it is normally difficult to establish an exact line of demarcation between different stylistic units. 


§ 290. According to the normal definition, iconography deals with concepts which have 
taken concrete shape in art. Iconography can however also be defined without regard to the 
medium. It can then be said that iconography studies the external aspect of the gods whether 
represented in art alone, in art and literature, or in literature alone. In the last case iconography 
deals with the invisible. A case in point is the god Indra. In literature numerous objects are 
mentioned (e.g. chariot, bow, and banner) which are not only occasionally used by Indra but 
which are fully fledged attributes of the god. All these were however nowhere shown in 
iconoplastic art. Besides there is a wide range of mythological concepts which were either not 
represented at all or did not receive from the artists the attention they deserved (Manu, the 33 
Gods, the celestial cows, the Kamadhenu; Rama and Sita; Kiirmavatara and Matsy4avatara). 
The reason for the omission may differ from case to case but the fact is always the same. A 
matter of special interest is the absence of reliefs which depict the cosmographical-theological 
systems of the Hindus, Buddhists and Jains (i.e. those systems where the description of the 
world and the description of the gods are welded into a unit). 


§ 291. From what has been said it follows automatically that the concept of system applies 
not only to art itself but also to iconographic literature. Different iconographic texts may 
present different iconographic systems. 

If we introduce the term “system” also in other fields of literature we have to explain in 
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which sense the term is to be understood. “Systems” more or less analogous to those just de- 
scribed are to be found in speculative literature. A certain layer of dogmatic literature is a 
system, and the actual texts are again systems and subdivisions of the layer taken as a whole. 
Most important are however smaller units within the text which correspond to the last 
member(s) of the sequence given at the end of § 285. Thus we get in Upanisadic literature 
“sequential statements” where each statement follows the same pattern and where the 
individual concepts (gods, various entities) only serve to fill the pattern in the case of each 
statement. This pattern can be studied (along with other, similar patterns) in connection with 
the category “form-principles”. But that is not relevant in the present context. Important is 
the fact that each reference to a particular concept must be studied in its context, 1.e. in connec- 
tion with the “systems” (down to the smallest units) to which it belongs. There are many rea- 
sons for this but we only want to stress one single point: It is essential to know whether a 
particular concept appears as an item in its own right or whether it just serves to fill a pattern. 
See also § 323. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


ATTRIBUTES 


§ 292. The terms “type” and “system” were of a very general nature, the term “attribute” is 
very specific. Attributes are features by which certain gods etc. are recognized. For the 
present purpose attributes are interesting as far as they are represented in art. Features de- 
scribed in literature but not represented in art can be left to one side. The outward features of 
spiritual and royal personages (sadhus, kings etc.) are also not under consideration unless they 
have found their way into art. 

For most people it is difficult to imagine an Indian god without a host of attributes. It must 
however be borne in mind that the emphasis on attributes is not equally strong in all spheres 
of Indian art. In South Indian bronze sculpture certain deities are only lightly characterized. 
The same is normally true of gods appearing in narrative panels. But as a rule the Indian 
artists were lavish in their use of attributes. — The original connection between the figure and 
the attribute is often obscure, and often the attributes were distributed in a purely mechanical 
way. This results in a curious situation. Attributes (in the narrowest sense), e. g. implements, 
flowers etc., largely make up the substance of the motif-cosmos. At the same time an inner 
connection of the attributes with each other and with the god (i.e. with the god as described 
in the mythological texts) often does not reveal itself. We are dealing with a pantheon where 
the construction of the figures is to a large extent random. 


§ 293. The question arises as to which elements of a composition merit the term “attribute”. 
We call “attributes” such elements as are found only with a number of gods but not with all 
gods. Taking into consideration that even widespread elements like regal attire are not found 
in the case of every god, we can call practically every element an “attribute”. In short, a crown 
is an attribute because it is not admitted for Siva (and a number of other gods). 

That an element is an “attribute” in the general sense is however not of much import. We 
rather want to know whether the element concerned distinguishes a given type A from a given 
type B. In other words we want to know whether an element is an attribute (i.e. an identifying 
element) in a specific case. Take as an example the acarya of Fig. 210. The figure has a parasol witha 
single top and held in a slanting position. The acarya has however not been provided with a 
triple parasol or with a halo. A comparison shows that other Deogarh Acaryas are in fact pro- 
vided with a halo but that the triple parasol is invariably missing. It would then appear that 
in acarya-images the triple parsaol was replaced by the parasol described above because it was 
incompatible with the acarya-iconography, while the omission of the halo had no specific 
reason. Put yet another way: The study of the context shows that in contrast to the halo the 
triple parasol of the Jina was not admitted for the acarya. This implies that the triple parasol is 
not restricted to a vaguely defined group of mutually related types (Jina, acdrya, Buddha etc.) 
but that it is restricted to one out of several similar types — to the Jina. It would therefore 
not be correct to say that the number of attributes in Indian iconography is greater than usually 
admitted. We should rather say that their differentiation ox identification-value is greater than 
normally assumed. Nobody has seriously doubted that all elements (except of course individual 
ornaments and details of the dress) are attributes. The extent to which the use of these attri- 
butes was restricted has however not been fully realized. 
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The question must also be considered how far different representations of the same object 
can be called different attributes. The triple parasol may be decorated in one way or in a 
completely different way, or it may not be decorated at all. In all three cases we are dealing 
with one and the same attribute — not on account of a vague feeling that decorative elements 
do not matter but because the employment is the same throughout. Were the decorated 
parasol reserved for Jinas (so that for acdryas only a plain parasol would be admitted) then the 
presence or absence of decorative elements would in fact create, in this case, two different 
attributes (plain parasol — decorated parasol). But the acaryas do not have the triple parasol 
at all nor is there to our knowledge any other instance where the absence and presence of 
decorative elements in a particular object has split this element into two different attributes. 
Decorative elements must however not be confused with ornaments. On the whole, orna- 
ments have little or no identification-value, but a few ornaments like the mukuta are fully 
fledged attributes. 

Although absence and presence and type of decoration cannot split an attribute, we often 
find that other differences in the rendering do. There are three different parasol-attributes: 
parasol with single top and held in a slanting position (Acarya: Fig. 210 left); triple horizontal 
parasol-top without stick (Jina: Fig. 210 right); and finally the triple horizontal parasol-top 
which is supplemented by the stick (only lower part visible). The last form is found occasion- 
ally in Par$va-images (Figs. 335, 38). 

The use of the term “attribute” is concomitant with the use of the terms “iconoplastic art” 
and “iconography in its narrowest sense”. Iconoplastic art includes all the representations 
where attributes play a prominent part. Narrative panels where each element is related to the 
situation depicted do not belong to iconoplastic art. The same is true of figures which have no 
individual names (celestial damsels etc.). Similarly we can describe “iconography in its narrow 
est sense” as the study of attributes, i.e. of attributes as such. Iconography in its widest sense 
concerns itself with the elements irrespective of their function as attributes. Refer also to §§ 
298A (iconography in its narrowest and in its widest sense) and 315 (iconography in its widest 
sense and style). 


§ 294. We shall now discuss the individual categories (§ 294: purely formal categories; 
§§ 295-96: others). The identification-value has already been referred to. This value is limited 
whete an attribute only serves to distinguish one section of gods from another. Thus the 
crown distinguishes Indra, Visnu, Surya (and a few others) from all the rest. The identifica- 
tion-value is minimal where an attribute is found with almost all gods or — more technically 
speaking — where the cases of incompatibility are minimal. The highest identification-value 
is found in those cases where an attribute is admitted only for a single god. Thus the mountain 
(mountain Govardhana) is only possible as an attribute of Krsna (Krsna Govardhanadhara). 
It is incompatible with all the other gods. 

The identification-value depends on the character of the attribute, on the system where it 
occurs, and on the iconography of the type to which it belongs. Some attributes are frequent 
everywhere and some are rare throughout. Thus the mountain a/ways distinguishes Krsna 
Govardhanadhara. A fragment consisting only of this attribute and not assignable to any 
period and locality could nevertheless be related to an image of this god. Other attributes like 
the halo and the feet-lotus are everywhere found with more than one type. 

The identification-value need however not be uniform in all periods and provinces. It is 
quite conceivable that the halo is admitted in one system for a greater number of deities than in 
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another. It is also possible that certain types disappear, so that the identification-value of the 
attributes found with them increases. Thus the identification-value of the throne increased in 
Central India as soon as the Buddha was no longer represented. 

The identification-value is also affected if the use of a particular element becomes fashion- 
able within a group of similar gods. The hand-attribute “disk” has a very low identification- 
value within the category of many-armed medieval deities. Outside this category its identifi- 
cation-value is considerable. 

The last observation already touched upon the “degree of differentiation”. Two gods may 
differ radically, e.g. the Jina and Sirya. In other cases the difference is less; this is true of 
figures within a series (Jinas, Astamatrkas, Navagrahas etc.) and of mutually related types 
(Visnu and CakreSvari, Jina and Buddha). 

If we discuss an attribute with reference to a type for which it is admitted, we also observe 
differences in its frequency. Both the double-leaf and the double-rosette are attributes of the 
Jina; but the latter is restricted to a limited number of Jina-images, whereas the double-leaf is 
found quite frequently. Needless to say that the frequency differs from case to case. West 
Indian bronze Jinas show the double-rosette quite often whereas this attribute is almost un- 
known in the Jina-iconography of the other parts of the country (one example at Deogath: 
Fig. 8). A basic or compulsory attribute is the standing posture of Bahubalin. 

The individual attributes can be employed in more than one form (differences in the func- 
tion). The cakra for example has the following functions: hand-attribute, head-attribute (on 
the head"), bhamandala (behind the head), dharmacakra on the pedestal, foot-mark (on the 
soles*), crowning element on pillars*), sub-unit of symbols (so-called “triratna” etc.), detached 
attribute (hovering or lying on the ground‘). In early Indian art the cakra is almost always a 
“contribute” (§ 297). 

In Christian iconography some emphasis is placed on the difference between Gattungsattribut 
(an attribute shared by all members of a category) and Jndividualattribut (an attribute restricted 
to one single saint etc.). This distinction can theoretically also be introduced in Indian art. 
There are however two difficulties. Firstly we observe that attributes common to all members 
of a ‘category’ are normally not restricted to this group (curls of the Jinas). If we leave this ob- 
jection on one side, we have still to admit that common attributes are not so much the result of 
an attempt at systematizing the material but the result of simple multiplication. The Jinas are 
a case in point. — At this stage we have to define the term category as it was used in this 
paragraph. Members of a category are occasionally (24 Jinas) or invariably (Navagrahas) 
represented in toto. Variation is restricted, in the case of a category, to one point (or perhaps to 
two points) of the figure — e.g. to the cihnas in the case of the Jinas. Such categories are how- 
ever comparatively rare in Indian art. 

The representation of the gods is subject to certain rules. The number of arms must be the 
same on both sides: the anatomy is symmetrical. If one such rule is not observed we are 
dealing with a particular type of deviation (different from deviations concerning the selection 
of the attributes and affecting the identity of the figures). Thus the drum of the Jina must be 
represented above the parasol (Fig. 36). But in one single case it appears below the parasol 
(Fig. 37). Again the two cimara-bearers of the Jina should be provided with identical attributes 


* KRamRISCH, Art, 52 (second figure from the right): Cakrapurusa. 
2 ZimMER, 556: Buddha. 

* ZIMMER, 96. 

* Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, Pl. 17: Visnu on Ananta. 
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(Fig. 83 right etc., compare also § 321), but in one case the treatment is different (Fig. 78). 
Needless to say that here as in the case of other deviations the mistake of today may become 
the rule of tomorrow. Originally the double-leaf was represented above the parasol, but the 
artists of the New Class (partly) and of the Geometrical Class broke with this tradition and 
represented the double-leaf be/ow the parasol (Fig. 263). 

In the case of categories represented in toto we expect uniformity in the sense that attributes 
common to all members of the category are shown invariably or nowhere. But, at Deogarh 
at least, such a convention is not in evidence. The miniature-Jinas appearing on one and the 
same image do not match one another (Figs. 27 and 199) nor do they match the main-Jina 
(case of Fig. 199). In the medieval period differences between the miniature-Jinas and the 
main-Jina were almost the rule. E.g. compare Fig. 231 right: The lower standing Jina shows 
strands instead of curls (see § 261). Whenever identical types occurring in the same composition 
are not represented in a uniform manner we use the term “pseudo-differentiation in rows” (a 
row consisting of a category represented #n /o/o or in part). 


§ 295. The categories to be dealt with in this paragraph have a bearing on the content of the 
representation. To start with, the various attributes have a different relation to the main- 
figure. There are anatomical attributes (one head, three heads etc.), applied attributes (chest- 
marks, palm-marks etc.), body-posture attributes (raised leg [of Visnu Trivikrama] etc.), 
hand-posture attributes (abhaya etc.), hand-attributes (disk), support-attributes (feet-lotus, 
seat-lotus, vahanas etc.), attire-attributes (dress, head-dress, ornaments), background attributes 
(halo, hood-cricle etc.) This list does of course not include attributes which are not in contact 
with the main-figure (attendants etc.). 

The basic apparel of the human figures is either that of a king or that of a monk. In the 
latter case we are dealing with widely differing sub-types: “rsi’” (Brahma), “samny4asin” 
(Siva), “bhikkhu” (Buddha). In some cases there was also an influence in the reverse direc- 
tion. Thus the trigila or trident (originally no doubt a mythological weapon) became a com- 
mon attribute of Saiva monks. The term “basic apparel” is no doubt historical. Moreover it 
does not just refer to the original form of a god but to the main source of his iconography. — 
Unfortunately we do not know the exact cultural background of the various attributes. We 
do not know which orders of monks had curly hair (like the Buddha and the Jina), which 
had beards (like Brahma) and so on. 


§ 296. The categories to be discussed in this paragraph concern either the history of the 
forms or their recognition. In the first case we are concerned with the processes which lead 
to the creation of new types. New types result from a change of sex (Visnu: CakreSvari), by a 
change of the sectarian “label” (a goddess becomes Jain if a miniature-Jina is represented 
above her head), by combination of existing types (Hari-Hara etc.), “adulteration” of the 
iconography (Visnu carrying commonplace attributes like lemons), hypertrophy of attributes 
(many-armed medieval goddesses). 

Recognition is a category which concerns the whole as well as its parts. For one reason or 
the other it may become difficult to distinguish the various attributes (Distinction, Figs. 17-26, 
52, 71-73; our Figs. 366-71). Again elements are sometimes overlooked on account of their 
small size (Distinction, Fig. 33; our Figs. 374, 375, 378). Most of the Bharata-and Bahubalin- 
images at Deogarh can hardly be distinguished from Jina-images because the differentiating 
attributes are so inconspicuous (Fig. 206 right). — In the case of a series the members.are 
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often not sufficiently distinguished from non-members (Distinction, Fig. 51). Also the “va- 
riables” of a category (p. 244) are not always clearly separated from the “non-variables” 
(non-attributes and attributes which are permitted for all members of the category). Thus the 
centre of the throne-blanket is sometimes occupied by the cihna (variable) and sometimes by a 
kirtimukha (non-variable). Conversely the cihna may appear at various places and may be 
represented in more than one way. A case in point: the cihnas of the High-Relief Style (Fig. 
144: elephant; 146: deer; 217: bull; 219: indistinct). Under the circumstances, variables may 
not always be clearly recognized as such, and non-variables may be erroneously taken for 
variables. Thus it may appear at first sight that the throne-motifs of Fig. 243 includea variable, 
viz. the cihna. Actually the various figures represented on the throne of that image have 
nothing to do with the individuality of the relevant Jina (Parsva), they are “non-variables”’. 


§ 2971. It can be asked whether Siva’s consort Parvati (appearing by his side) is an “attribute” 
of the god. The expression is of course not very convincing in this context. The case pin- 
points a more general problem. We shall therefore use, in this connection, the term “contri- 
bute” (which is coined simply with regard for the opposition between Latin “ad-” and 
“con-”’). We call iconographic elements “‘contributes” when they have the same size and are 
directly connected. Emphasis on “equal size” would not be sufficient by itself, as in that case 
the various hand-attributes would be contributes when related to one another. Emphasis on 
“direct connection” would also not suffice as in that case main-figure and hand-attributes etc. 
would be contributes. 

By establishing the contribute-contribute relationship in analogy to the attribute-figure 
relationship it becomes possible to cover a number of peripheral cases by the normal icono- 
graphic method. We can say that Bharata and Bahubalin as well as Par$va and Suparsva (Fig. 
207 left and tight) are contributes in relation to one another just as the double-leaf is an attribute 
in relation to the Jina. We can also say that Ambika has the contributes (i) partner, (i) 
yaksa/yaksi in their widest sense, and (iii) Gomeda (§ 14). 

The practical value of the term “contribute” is however most conspicuous where icono- 
graphy is not centred around figures. This is normally the case in early Indian art. The method 
to be applied here can be brought into agreement with the normal iconographic method in two 
ways. In the first place we can establish an anaiogy between the stiipa-motif (exceedingly 
common at Amaravati etc.) and the main-figure of the ordinary image. We have then to call 
the remaining elements of the composition with the stiipa in their centre attributes: The parasols 
are attributes of the stiipa just as the triple parasol is an attribute of the Jina. But if the com- 
position is centred neither around a stiipa nor around a figure we have to establish pairs or 
chains of contributes: 


* [Added after completion of the manuscript]: The dual concept of attributes and contributes as proposed 
in § 297 can be extended to a set of four different categories: attribute (e.g. Visnu’s cakra), contribute (cakra on 
lions: lion-capitals), “symbol” (cakra alone: ZIMMER, 556), decorative element (cakra as part of the head- 
dress: BARRETT, Amaravati, Pl, 19). It is therefore necessary to describe each element on the basis of these four 
categories, giving for each category all the possible combinations (i.e. all the gods holding a cakra in the case 
of the category “attribute”). From such an enquiry certain types may emerge, e.g. the type common to Visnu 
and Vaisnavi or the type of the pillar with lions and cakra on top. In some cases it will even be found that the 
clement under consideration plays a special part in the iconography of certain periods. This is true for 
example of the cakra in the early period. — This foot-note was added following a discussion on aquatic 
motifs with H. von Stietencron. 
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Tree — Throne/ Altar 
Wheel — Animal Capital — Shaft of the Pillar 
Bull — Horse — Lion — Elephant 


Even the problem of the symbolical representations of the Buddha can be reduced to an en- 
quiry into contributes. Gajalaksmi and/or lotus can only be regarded as symbolical represent- 
ations of the Buddha (more precisely of his birth) if it can be established that they are con- 
tributes of (i.e. frequently combined with) stiipa, tree, and wheel, i.e. of the undisputed 
symbols (direct evidence for the connection between the two motifs and the Buddha is not 
available). 

Whereas attributes and figure always belong to the same composition! this is not necessarily 
the case with contributes. They may be distributed to corresponding points of an architectural 
scheme (as is often the case with bull-horse-lion-elephant). 


§ 298. The attributes belong to the various gods. The expression “god” is however not quite 
satisfactory in so far as “preceptors” like the Buddha and the Jina are also provided with 
attributes. It can be used if Jinas, Buddhas etc. are not expressly mentioned in the relevant 
context. Otherwise one has to say “gods ec.” (§ 14) unless terms like “person” or “type” are 
preferred. 

The “gods etc.” are the gods known from literature. In art we are actually only dealing with 
attributes, and a distinction between the god and his attributes is not possible. The gods of 
art are composed of attributes, they do not have a separate existence. It is therefore theoretically 
possible to abandon the distinction between “god” and “attribute” as far as art is concerned 
and to consider only the various combinations of features (which no longer merit the term 
“attribute”). Such a procedure is difficult however, and we have to retain the distinction 
between “gods” and “attributes” taking the gods as the gods known from literature. 

One may object that unidentified gods as they exist in comparatively large numbers, are 
not covered by this approach. However unidentified gods can normally be treated as varieties 
of the gods known from the texts. The difference is not all that great. We shall never come 
across a two-armed figure carrying vina and trisila (trident) and standing on a tortoise. This 
fictitious and negative example shows that it is in the present connection not difficult to 
bridge the gulf between art and literature. 


§ 298 A. Before concluding this chapter we have to mention a problem which is connected 
both with § 293 (differentiation-value) and with § 298 (textual and formal definition of the 
“gods”). The question arises as to whether we must split the normal gods into purely for- 
mal varieties which have “different attributes’’. 

For the four-armed Vamana the mukuta is admitted, but not for the two-armed Vamana?. 
The texts devote scant attention to the four-armed Vamana concerning themselves mainly 
with the two-armed variety (represented e.g. in the Rajivalocana-temple at Rajim). Taking 
therefore the monuments as the basis we could say that the mukuta is an attribute which dis- 


* I do not think that there is sufficient evidence to prove that a Garuda on the door-lintel is anywhere a 
characteristic of Visnu-temples. This would have been the only possible exception to the above rule (unless 
we regard Visnu and Garuda also as contributes). 

* M.-T. DE MALLMANN, Les Enseignements Iconographiques del’ Agnipurana, Paris 1963, pp. 32-35. 
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tinguishes the Vamana Caturbhuja (four-armed Vamana) from the Vamana Dvibhuja (two- 
armed Vamana) — just as the figure with the lower parasol-stick distinguishes Parsva from a 
non-Parsva. — In the medieval period the seated Jina-images at Deogarh have been provided 
with throne-legs whereas throne-legs are missing in the case of the standing specimens. In 
other words, the throne-leg is an attribute which distinguishes the Jina Asanastha (seated Jina) 
from the Jina Sthita (standing Jina). Again the strands distinguish in the medieval period the 
Jina Ksudrakéra (miniature-Jina) from the Jina Brhadakdra (large Jina, in our nomenclature 
simply “Jina”’). We can also say that the attribute “standing posture” distinguishes the Jinas 
of the Sthala Varga (Uncouth Class) from the Jinas of the Makarddyalamkrta Varga (Throne- 
Frame Class). 

The border between iconography in its narrowest sense and iconography in its widest 
sense becomes of course blurred if the above approach is adopted. Not only does the identi- 
fication-value of the attributes increase, we also get new attributes like the throne-legs. This 
latter case is an obvious encroachment of iconography in its narrowest sense on iconography 
in its widest sense. 


1 All the italicized designations were coined by the author. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


FORM-PRINCIPLES 


§ 299. Before going into details we supply a list of the relevant categories. 
1 NON-HISTORICAL METHODS 


2 ForMAL ForM-PRINCIPLES 
3 Creative form-principles (I), §§ 300/301 
4 General principles* 
5 Individual developments 
6 Creative form-principles (IT), §§ 300/302 
7 Form-principles relative to single elements* 
8 Form-principles relative to the composition 
9 Creative form -principles (IT1), § § 300/302 
10 Mechanical form-principles* 
11 Non-mechanical form-principles 
12 Creative form-principles (IV), §§ 300/302 
13 Iconographic form-principles* 
14 Stylistic form-principles 
15 Non-cteative form-principles, § 303 
16 A/B-Relation 
17 +-/— -Relation 
18 Form-Relation 


19 MATERIAL ForM-PRINCIPLES, § 305 
20 HISTORICAL METHODS (selective) 
21 Non-HIstorIcAL MEeruHops, §§ 306-08 
22 Repetition 

23 Diversity 3 

24  HisrorrcAL Mernops, §§ 309-310 

25 Assimilation in its widest sense 

26 Variation in its widest sense 

27 Assemblage 


As in the case of Fig. 389 A we have marked parallel divisions by Roman numbers. Charac- 
teristics marked with an asterisk (4, 7, 10, 13) constitute “form-principles in their narrowest 
sense”, i.e. form-principles which are under special consideration in the present chapter. 
Under point 20, the categories 16-18 are split up according to various principles (historical 
and otherwise). See §§ 306 foll. 


§ 300. Nowhere has systematic investigation proved so necessary from the outset as in the 
case of the form-principles, and nowhere has it proved so difficult as here. Having drawn up 
the tables given in the previous paragraph we start our investigation at that point where even 
the more casual observer becomes conscious of the problems involved. 
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If we examine forms like those reproduced in Distinction, Figs. 77-79 (transformation of the 
top of trident, spear and conch into vegetable forms) the idea immediately springs to mind 
that certain very definite form-principles (points 4, 7, 10, 13) must play a considerable part in 
Indian art. On further investigation however it will be realized that the iz fluence of individual 
form-principles of this type is limited and that the number of different form-principles of this 
type is not all that great either. 

Transformation into vegetable forms in one way or the other also takes place elsewhere, 
but this is rare, and invariably linked to specific motifs. The effect of this form-principle is seen 
predominantly with regard to implements and weapons. In no case ate human forms trans- 
formed into vegetable ones. The rare instances that do occur are purely decorative and this is 
a field which need not concern us here. Transformation into plants other than for decorative 
purposes only takes place in the case of animals, and this only occasionally (the main example 
being the makara, the mount of the river-goddess Ganga). 

Another form-principle of the same type is the tendency to fuse two objects into one 
(Distinction, Fig. 67: noose and goad; Fig. 68: trident and axe). The same procedure is em- 
ployed in the case of gods. Thus one half of Siva is combined with one half of Visnu (Hari- 
Hara). In this case (and in the case of Ardhanariévara = Siva-Parvati) the dividing line is the 
vertical axis. But as far as gods are concerned the procedure is only adopted in the two cases 
mentioned, and even combination of different objects is not very common. 

Not much imagination is required to visualize what Indian art would be like if this type of 
form-principles played a significant part. Indian art would be a maze without parallel. But in 
contrast to the West, India has never produced artists who have made a dogma of such form- 
principles and who have distorted the natural forms regularly. In spite of the often criticized 
excesses in the multiplication of limbs, India has never produced artists of the type of Hiero- 
nymus Bosch. 

As a consequence, form-principles of the type under discussion play a much smaller role in 
Indian art than in Indian literature. Literary form-principles! are not linked up with specific 
motifs but may be employed without restriction. Sequences or pairs of synonyms (a form- 
principle) can be employed both for the description of a palace and for the description of a 
human being. Only purely technical literature (Sastras) would normally exclude such methods. 
There is also no limit to the degree of elaboration. Ample evidence for this is found in books 
on poetry (extreme examples of the yamaka etc.). Indian literature does in fact not shrink 
from overstepping — both in form and content — the limits of normal convention. 

More widespread than the two form-principles mentioned above is the blurring of the 
specific characteristics of hair, dress and ornaments in the representation of human figures. This 
is still an instance of “form-principles in their narrowest sense” (4, 7, 10, 13), although the 
points 8, 11, 14 are also partly covered. It could be expected that the artists would employ 
the method of contrast when representing hair, dress and ornaments. This is however not the 
case and even the representation of minor anatomical features (nipples, Srivatsa etc.) follows 
the trend observed in the rendering of the other three items. In one instance modelling is 
soft throughout and in another instance everything is rendered with metallic precision. Again 


* The term “literary form-principles” only refers to such factors as produce a palpable deformation of 
normal language. Again we are not referring to exact “parallels” to individual artistic form-principles but to 
the whole range of literary phenomena which corresponds én toto to our “form-principles in their narrowest 
sense”’. 
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all the elements on” the body may be shown in low relief (including incision); in other pieces 
they may be extremely prolific. In the latter case there is normally a concentration in certain 
zones, and this results in an interlacing of heterogeneous elements (not to be confused with 
the homogeneous modelling). The most blatant example of this is the head of the so-called 
Trimirti on Elephanta. 


§ 301. As has already been stated, the number of form-principles in their narrowest sense is 
limited. There are however distortions which are similar to those discussed but which re- 
present individual developments (point 5: alternative I). A case in point is the deformation of 
the fingers in Fig. 78 and the treatment of the strands in Fig. 349. The total number of such 
cases is also limited but they (i.e. the cases under points 5, 7, 10, 13) augment at all events the 
number of cases under points 4, 7, 10, 13. 

Each deformation may become a new formula but a formula is not necessarily the result 
of a deformation. Thus we have two different dharmacakra-formulas where the only dif- 
ference is that the wheel is shown face-on in one case and edge-on in the other. It is only in 
the case of the dharmacakra-ribbons that a deformation may become apparent: the angular 
treatment on the one hand and the employment of an upper pair of ribbons (Fig. 140) on the 
other. 

In § 275 reference was made to elements created by the artists. This creation may, but need 
not, take the form of a deformation. “‘Cakra face-on” and “cakra edge-on” are in fact dif- 
ferent entities in the cosmos of art and as such they are created by the artists. But this specific 
character results from the emp/oyment and not from the form of the two formulas. The rendering 
may be more or less realistic in both cases, but the employment of either formula depends 
on artistic conventions and not on the character of the “scene” depicted. 


§ 302. The three remaining alternatives II-IV can be dealt with speedily. Form-principles 
concerning the whole composition (point 8: alternative II) are verticality, horizontality etc. 
Similarly the principle of having standard-patterns of composition (where the individual 
sub-motif can be replaced by other sub-motifs) comes under point 8. 

A distinction between “mechanical” and “non-mechanical” (points 10 - 11: alternative III) 
is necessary even though it is difficult to establish a clear-cut line of demarcation. The more 
mechanical a form-principle is, the more easily is it to be recognized — and the observer is 
more easily provoked to pay attention to the phenomenon. It would appear that the expres- 
sion “mechanical” covers rather different processes: repetition of a motif (Fig. 224: “double’’- 
leaf); repetition of a pattern for different motifs (Fig. 183: cushion, snake-coils, seat-lotus) ; 
repetition of a pattern for different units of one and the same motif (lateral snake-coils of 
Par$va — compare the mechanical rendering in Fig. 100 with the realistic rendering in Fig. 
335), inorganic connection of elements (Fig. 258: anatomy) etc. The mechanical character 
follows in all these cases from the examination of one single image. The mechanical character 
which is inherent in the process of copying (apparent only on comparison of two or more 
pieces) is not under consideration. Nor can we mention in this context the widespread em- 
ployment of a particular well-defined form-principle (e.g. partial transformation into vege- 
table forms as mentioned above). — The transformation of the Resting Class into the Hov- 
ering Class shows clearly the effect of non-mechanical form-principles. (This is however not 
to say that stylistic transformations are by their very nature non-mechanical.) A positive 
definition of “‘non-mechanical” cannot be given. The definition — like the term itself — 
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must remain negative. We call “non-mechanical” whatever is not mechanical in the sense 
indicated above. 

That form-principles are relevant to both, style and iconography (points 13 - 14: alter- 
native IV), is already apparent from the examples given. Thus the various types of repetition 
ate partly iconographic phenomena (multiplication of limbs) and partly stylistic phenomena 
(repetition of minute decorative motifs [{ 196] and of form-elements [Fig. 183 mentioned 
above])}. 


§ 303. In the course of our investigation we had to refer constantly to what we call in this 
chapter “non-creative” form-principles (point 15). Here the single motif is left intact and only 
the compositions in their entirety are affected. These non-creative form-principles represent 
the various possibilities of creating new images by constantly varying combinations of the 
existing forms. Here the demonstration of the phenomenon is not based on the analysis of a 
single image but on the comparison of two or more images. Logically speaking there are three 
(or four) types of non-creative form-principles and these types can be differentiated by the 
symbols (words) “A/B”, “+-/—”, and “form”. Each type has different facets, and this fact 
has been taken into consideration in our nomenclature ({ 306-310). In the present context 
however we use the most neutral nomenclature possible, combining the three (four) logical 
designations with the word “relation”. We compare Fig. 140 with Fig. 141: 


A/B -Relation : Lion (141) instead of elephant (140). 

-+-/— -Relation : Standing figures flanking the throne (on/y in 141 and not in 140). 
+/—-Relation : Lotus-lids covering the ends of the throne-bar (only in 140 and not in 141). 
Form-Relation : Differing rendering of the cushion-lotus. 


Fig. 141 shows the richer image, and therefore plus-relations (i.e. p/us relations from the 
point of view of 141 and minus-relations from the point of view of 140) can be more easily 
demonstrated than minus-relations. But the lotus-lid occurring in Fig. 140 (and not in Fig. 
141) is in spite of its small size a valid example of a minus-relation. 


§ 304. For the historical treatment of the non-creative form-principles the reader is referred 
to §§ 306-310. In the present paragraph we have to study the place which the non-creative 
form-principles occupy in Indian culture in general. In this connection we have to introduce a 
term which covers in the first place the non-creative form-principles (point 15) but which can 
also be used for ‘mechanical form-principles’ (point 10)?: partial differentiation. Partial differen- 
tiation (in the first sense) means that a particular image (text-portion etc.) is neither original in 
the strict sense of the word nor a mere copy. It is a copy which partly differs from the original. 
Or to be more correct it is a copy where the difference from the original is really partial i.e. 
neither very great nor very slight. In addition to this there must be a clear-cut dividing-line 
between changed and unchanged zones. Figs. 140-41 (previous paragraph) supply a classic 
example of partial differentiation in the sense of point 15. — P.d. in the second sense (point 


* We admit that the concept of “repetition” as used in § 302 is very abstract. “Repetition” is a convenient 
term spe present context but has no pretence of methodological exactitude (and should not be confused with 
point 22). 

* We do not think that the combination of these two different sets of form-principles is carrying things too 
far. On the one hand all the phenomena are related, on the other hand the term as such does not claim to 
designate a particularly uniform phenomenon. 


jalional 
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10) is “‘creative” according to our scheme, not however “creative” in the narrowest sense 
but merely in contrast to the hundred percent non-creative form-principles of point 15. The 
word “partial” must here — point 10 — be taken in a logical sense. Thus the single leaves of 
the multiplied double-leaf of Fig. 224 are conventional and not differentiated from the 
standard type. It is only the multiplication that marks the departure from the standard type. 
The form remained and only the number was changed. We admit that in a way the series of 
leaves is a motif si generis and really different from the single leaf. But the case cannot be 
viewed in isolation. Procedures of this type (multiplication etc.) are so frequent, that one feels 
inclined to regard them as typical and to connect them with the cases of point 15. 

Every “type”’ can be called the result of partial differentiation and every “form-principle” 
can be called an instrument of partial differentiation. We would however prefer to use the 
three terms independently (see also § 316 for “isolated” treatment). We use partial differen- 
tiation only in the sense given above, whereas “types”? and “form-principles” (other than 
those coming under points 10 and 15) may be instances of partial differentiation in a wider 
sense which does not concern us here. Two bracket-figures may e.g. follow the same type 
without supplying an example of partial differentiation in its narrowest sense. It is possible 
that they are sufficiently differentiated in spite of the similarity of type. One may also argue 
that in a case like this repetition is an inherent element of the architectural scheme and that the 
repetition of figures is just as natural as the repetition of purely architectural features. 

It cannot be denied that the extent to which partial differentiation is apparent in a particular 
period or area is partly due to empirical factors. Thus in India innumerable images in wood, 
clay etc. have been lost. Therefore periods where such materials prevailed offer little material 
for the study of partial differentiation whereas the medieval period with its mass production 
of stone images demonstrates the phenomenon in a very pronounced manner. Furthermore the 
output of literary and artistic works is dependent both on the availability of poets, scholars, 
artists and on the attitude of the contemporary patrons and donors. But in spite of all that has 
been said it is impossible to explain the frequency of partial differentiation in Indian culture 
simply by an accidental accumulation of such empirical factors. 

We do however not insist that partial differentiation is #uch more in evidence in India than 
it is elsewhere. Suffice it to say that it is there and that the method of describing art and 
literature has to be tailored to this particular phenomenon. Here we do not only plead for a 
study of partial differentiation. We rather feel that in all fields of Indian culture which are 
affected by partial differentiation a certain priority must be given to categories which enable us 
e “aeal’ with a material bearing the impact of partial differentiation. Thus categories like 

type” (in iconography) and “repetition” (in literature) can help us to eliminate the effects of 
ict differentiation and to discover the original substance under the veil of its innumerable 
derivations. See also the more general remarks in § 329 below. 

Although he never stressed the general importance of his method, it was Willibald Kirfel 
who made the first systematic attempt to tackle the main problem created by partial differenti- 
ation, i.e. the problem of reducing a highly inflated material to its proper substance. He 
collated identical or almost identical passages from the Puranas thereby reducing the textual 
material considerably. The classification of the Deogarh images is actually analogous to 
Kirfel’s comparative method (Auxfeinanderdecken of different texts). The establishment of the 
class-features corresponds to the text above the line (text common to the majority of versions); 
the description of individual features (i.e. of features peculiar to lesser units down to single 
images) corresponds to the listing of variants below the line (i.e. of readings restricted to a 
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few versions or to a single version). In both cases the material was “inflated” to such an 
extent that elimination of the repetitions became imperative. 

The Jina-images had been differentiated by the change of individual formulas etc. The 
Puranic texts had been differentiated by the change of individual words, padas, and verses. It 
may be contended that the textual changes occurred unintentionally in the course of the 
transmission of the material, whereas the artistic changes were a device to create something 
new. This distinction is however too abstract. It would be better to say that in both cases the 
partial changes were the normal accompaniment of processes which fall midway between 
creation and reproduction. Besides, the existence of so many Puranas which are partially 
identical can only be explained by deliberate changes in the arrangement and selection of the 
material. 

Partial differentiation (both in art and in literature) can also be described in linguistic terms. 
As we have seen, partial differentiation involves a repetition of the “prototype” by the “type”. 
Then the question arises whether the de facto opposition between type and prototype corres- 
ponds to an opposition in substance. In other words we want to know whether a formal oppo- 
sition between two pieces of art involves a difference in the artistic conception or in the 
meaning. Similarly we want to know whether different expressions or statements in literature 
involve a difference pertinent to style or meaning. — 

It would appear that the procedure adopted in the present enquiry is to some extent sym- 
metrical. On the one hand we have reduced the “‘inflated” material. On the other hand we have 
discovered the principles which govern this inflation, watching as it were the growth of the 
material. This is correct, but not in the sense that a catalogue of form-principles (points 4, 7, 
10, 13) could be supplied. The mere discussion of the form-principles is one thing and a 
systematic essay another. Moreover, our emphasis is mainly on the non-creative form- 
principles (points 16-18) which are more general than the numerous creative form-principles. 
— If we adopt the alternatives of our scheme for point 15, then we can say that points 16-18 
come mainly under points 4, 7 and 10. The last alternative (IV) is not relevant in this context. 


§ 305. An amalgam of two gods owes its existence either to the fancy of the artists or to 
syncretistic tendencies in the contemporary religion. In the latter case we are dealing with a 
material form-principle (point 19). Formal form-principles may or may not affect the contents 
of the representation (point 13 versus point 14) — they are at any rate not motivated by non- 
formal factors, as is the case with the maserial form-principles. Point 19 is of limited importance 
however. Material considerations are not always the dominant factor, and where they are of 
some consequence they do not necessarily have the character of form-principles. 

In § 296 cases are mentioned where the identification of the figures becomes difficult. In 
this connection it is no doubt tempting to establish form-principles which affect the recog- 
nition of the figures or even of individual elements. This was the basic idea of the author’s 
article on “distinction”. The lesser (or higher) degree of recognizability is of course linked up 
with specific form-principles, e.g. with reduction in its various forms. The reduced (or in- 
creased) degree of recognizability is however only a side-effect of those form-principles, it is 
never an end in itself. All that can be observed is a certain “couldn’t-care-less” attitude with 
regard to recognizability. See also § 314. 


§ 305 A. Different systems may show different form-principles. Thus repetition (either of 
whole figures or of single attributes) may play a more important part among the wall-figures 
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of one temple than among the wall-figures of another. The differences are however not very 
appreciable as far as systems of a lower order are concerned. They are also less tangible in art 
than in literature. The situation changes if we compare for example Buddhist literature and 
Jain literature. The form-principles of either, Buddhist literature or Jain literature, will no 
doubt emerge from a careful study of both. On the other hand, the entirely different structure 
of the two literatures is in itse/f sufficient to indicate the predominance of entirely different 
form-principles in the two fields. Again the structural difference between Sanskrit lexico- 
graphy and say Latin lexicography shows that the development of Sanskrit lexicography was 
governed by form-principles peculiar to it. Thus structural differences are always in themselves 
sufficient to show at a glance that enquiries into form-principles are both rewarding and 
necessary. 


§ 306. After having presented the non-creative form-principles of § 303 in a non-historical 
manner we will now adopt a ‘historical’ approach’. Here the scheme of § 303 is developed 
according to various criteria (see the schemes in §{§ 308 and 310). The varying degrees of 
comprehension of the relevant process are criteria for the classification. The employment of 
these criteria reflects our desire to develop general categories for such cases where specific in- 
formation cannot be given. 

Suppose the wall-figures (gods) of a particular temple show more instances of similarity 
than could normally be expected. Here one might be tempted to employ right from the be- 
ginning of the investigation categories like assimilation, contamination etc. assuming that the 
relevant transformations were in all cases the work of the artists. However such a specific 
assertion is often not possible. We have to take very many possibilities into consideration. On 
the one hand there are further categories like multiplication and sibling-relationship (§ 311), on 
the other we have in most cases to decide whether similarity is in keeping with the tradition 
or an innovation introduced by the respective artist. If it is not possible to confirm one of the 
several possibilities we just use the term repetition. This term can even be used for cases 
where different motifs show a similar form (see § 279 on “form-type’’). Here repetition does 
not take the form of mofif-identity but the form of form-similarity. Motif-identity normally 
implies form-similarity and vice versa. But the two categories are not concomitant. As we have 
seen above there are also cases of mere form-similarity. Needless to add that there are likewise 
cases where a motif is repeated — but not in identical form. 

Diversity is the opposite of repetition, but here one more sub-category has to be taken into 
consideration. It is possible that a figure A has been provided with a particular element which 
is lacking in a closely related figure B, or vice versa. This case is called +-/— difference. What 
has been said about the three sub-categories of repetition applies mutatis mutandis to diversity 
(compare 34-36 with 30-32). The difference between sub-categories 31 and 36 as well as be- 
tween 32 and 35 is a difference in emphasis (§ 308). 

The term repetition is in the first place relevant to series whereas diversity can in this case be 
taken for granted. Conversely diversity is mainly relevant to units (§ 333) whereas in this case 
repetition can be taken for granted. At the same time it goes without saying that the members 
of a series are to some extent homogeneous and that the members of a unit are to some extent 
heterogeneous. Therefore diversity can also be observed in a series. An example is the deliber- 


1 For the twofold employment of the terms “historical” and “‘non-historical” refer to the next paragraph. 
For the use of the term “non-creative” refer to § 309 (foot-note). — ‘Contamination in its descriptive sense”’ 
(§ 98) can be called a sub-category of “diversity”’. 
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ate variation of the form of a motif which occurs repeatedly within a series (point 364), Similarly 
repetition is not altogether absent in units. Different motifs (appearing at corresponding 
places of the compositions) may be similar in their form (point 32?). 


§ 307. Our categories are relative to the general conventions of Indian iconography. If a 
series consists of two-armed and four-armed figures it is not necessary to employ the category 
“diversity”. A series consisting merely of two-armed figures can however already be quoted 
as an instance of “‘repetition’’, at least in a period and province where many-armed gods are 
found in great number. Similarly the constant employment in a series of an attribute which is 
otherwise not very common (e.g. of a lemon) can be taken as repetition. — The term “diver- 
sity” is only appropriate if different formu/as are under consideration. This follows already 
from the fact that we are dealing mainly with categories under points 4, 7, 10, 13-14 (§ 304 
end). So that no misunderstanding should occur let it nevertheless be said that free artistic 
variation of a given motif (folds of the garment, ornamentation etc.) never merits the term 
diversity. — Again we would not use the term “repetition” in the above sense if figures are 
one hundred percent identical (rows of miniature-Jinas etc.). In such a case repetition should 
primarily be regarded as a form-principle building up a complex motif (all the identical 
figures being taken as one motif). — As we are dealing with the relationship of entire com- 
positions, correspondence is essential. We cannot in the present context compare the feet- 
lotus of one figure with the bhamandala of another figure. Such cases could only be covered 
by systematically treating single elements (or partial motifs) as such (§ 311). On the other 
hand we can employ points 29/33 with reference to a single composition. This is possible if 
the composition has to some extent the character of a series. Thus all the four attendant- 
figures within an image may be provided with a camara or a lotus, and this would be a genuine 
example of repetition. 

We have called repetition and diversity “non-historical” categories (point 21). In the wider 
context of the classification given in § 299 they are nevertheless “historical”, i.e. historical 
in the widest sense of the word (point 20). This is because the historical aspect is under 
consideration whereas under point 1 it was ignored altogether. 


§ 308. On the basis of what has been said the following scheme can be drawn up: 


28 Non-HISTORICAL METHODS 

29 Repetition 

30 Motif-identity and form-similarity 
31 Motif-identity 

32 Form-similarity 

33 ~— Diversity 

34 Motif-difference and form-difference 
35 Motif-difference (compare 32) 

36 Form-difference (compare 31) 

37 +/— -difference 


* The dupattas of the wall-figures of Temple No. 12. See § 92. 
* Curls of Image No. 23 and strands of Image No. 24. See § 101. 


ai | 
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The examples to be given will be taken both from series and units. Their different role in the 
present context has been explained in the previous paragraph. For practical reasons the num- 
bers have been allowed to continue although points 21-27 coincide with points 28-37 and 38-51. 

An example of point 30 is the composition quoted in § 289. There six subsidiary figures 
have been provided with a lemon (composition showing the characteristics of a series). The 
repeated employment of the lotus with the wall-figures of the Par$vanatha-temple at Khajuraho 
is an example of point 31 in so far as different lotus-formulas have been used. Point 31 is 
different from point 36 (dupatta-stylizations, see below). In point 31 we are dealing with 
repetition (unexpected frequency of a motif with more than one formula), whereas in point 36 
we are dealing with diversity (unexpected form-differences in the case of a common motif). — 
The lotuses and camaras of the wall-figures of Temple No. 12 supply an excellent example 
of point 32 (§ 86). Here the form-similarity is unexpected, whereas in the corresponding 
category 35 the motif-difference is unexpected (kalasa-bearers, see below). — An example for 
34 are lion and elephant in § 303. Images Nos. 265b and 267a have kalaSa-bearers occupying 
the position of garland-bearers and shown in the same posture (§ 205). This instance of unex- 
pected motif-difference comes under point 35. For the remaining points 36, 37 (+ and —) 
the reader is referred to the last three examples of § 303 (cushion-lotus, standing figures, 
lotus-lids). More blatant examples are the different pedestals of Fig. 27 (point 34), the different 
stylizations of the dupatta (point 36, § 92) and the presence or absence of the parasol-stick 
(point 37, e.g. compare Figs. 108 and 116). 


§ 309. The scheme of the historical categories is the same but the historical aspect comes into 
the picture. We distinguish between “assimilation in its widest sense”, “variation in its widest 
sense” and “‘assemblage”’. In the first two cases, the addition “in its widest sense” is necessary 
as part of the sub-categories are also designated as “assimilation” and“variation” respec- 
tively!. — In order to explain the three categories we have to start with the scheme of Fig. 
389 B. If we leave aside the case of direct copying (also covered by the scheme), we get the 
following three units?: prototype — type — additional agent. If all the three units can be 
traced we are dealing with assimilation. Basically the type stems from the prototype, but there 
is also the influence of the additional agent. The difference between prototype and additional 
agent disappears if both components are of equal weight. In this case only the term “‘contam- 
ination” would be appropriate. We regard this instance however as a border-line case of 
assimilation. — If the additional agent is unknown (it may de fac/o exist or not) only prototype 
and type remain. Here the category is variation. We can distinguish between two cases. In the 
first case the variation introduces an element which is in itself absolutely new; in the second 
case an element appears which can be traced elsewhere although we do not know from where 
the artist took it. In the first case one has to imagine that the particular feature was invented by 
the artist*. — In the cases under point 51 even the prototype is unknown (it may de facto exist 
or not). 


1 In the present discussion the addition has always been dropped. Confusion with the sub-categories is 
after all not possible as the relevant terms are without exception compounds (form-assimilation etc.). 

* The word “unit” is here employed in its ordinary sense. 

* As the differentiation under point 20 is in principle ‘partial’ we are entitled to speak of non-creative form- 
principles. However the remark on newly invented features shows that partial differentiation may after all be 
creative with respect to the part concerned (i.e. with respect to isolated features). Thus the term “‘non-creative” 
requires some qualification in the case of the scheme under point 20. However in point 15 such cases should be 
simply ignored in order to avoid complications in the nomenclature. 
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The closer the relationship between two images the greater the importance assumed by 
diversity. The greater the degree of deviation from what one would expect, the greater the 
interest which attaches to e#ther repetition or diversity. — Amongst the historical categories, 
assimilation is basically more interesting than variation, and this is in its turn basically more 
interesting than assemblage. Assimilation is invariably of interest. Variation deserves attention 
when it is in evidence within a series or unit, provided the different renderings exist side by 
side (diversity, if considered under point 28). Variation is also interesting from the point 
of view of the history of a particular type. Thus all the attributes distinguishing the medi- 
eval Jinas at Deogarh from the early-medieval Jinas are instances of variation which deserve 
attention in this specific respect. Finally, variation is of importance if an individual piece 
shows a highly unconventional rendering of a particular motif. — Assemblage deserves study 
only in those cases where it is obvious that prototype and additional agent are virtually non- 
existent. This is true infer alia of the many-armed medieval goddesses of Northern India. Here 
a glance will suffice to show that the attributes have been distributed lavishly and without much 
regard being paid to a prototype. Needless to say that only the phenomenon as such and its 
various facets (e.g. the medieval goddesses just mentioned) are of interest — not the individual 
case. 


§ 310. The scheme takes the following shape: 


38 HuisrortcaAL MerHops 
39 Assimilation in its widest sense, cf. 33 


40 Substitution with form-assimilation (transfer), cf. 35 
41 Substitution without form-assimilation (transfer), cf. 34 
42 Form-assimilation to unconnected motif, cf. 36 

43 Plus-variation (transfer), cf. 37 

44 Minus-variation, cf. 37 

45 _— Variation in its widest sense (cf. 33 as above) 

46 Substitution with form-assimilation 

47 Substitution without form-assimilation 

48 Form-assimilation to unconnected motif 

49 Plus-variation 

50 Minus-variation 


51 Assemblage (no sub-categories) 


In contradistinction to the scheme for diversity, plus-variation and minus-variation have 
been listed separately. This is necessary because in 39 and 45 the direction! is a set one (running 
from the prototype to the type). In other words, it is not possible in these cases to regard the 
same process both as a plus-variation and a minus-variation. — Under 45, “form-assimilation” 
is interchangeable with “free artistic variation”. Strictly speaking this osmose (§ 309) exists in 
all sub-categories of point 45 (thus the omission of a particular element may or may not have 
an outward source of inspiration). It can also be argued that form-assimilation under point 
39 hasa touch of “free artistic invention”. But for all practical purposes it will suffice to consider 
this alternative under points 46 and 48. — We shall now supply examples. In this connection 


? i.e. the direction of ‘dissimilation’ which is the counterpart of assimilation in Fig. 389B. This ‘dissimilation’ 
(common factor of points 39 and 45) is analogous to diversity. 
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it will be found convenient to deal with assimilation and variation together without supplying 
examples of both in the case of each sub-category. 

An example for point 46 is the parasol of the river-goddesses. Originally they were provided 
with the normal parasol, but in later times this was often replaced by a lotus taking the form 
of the parasol. As we do not know the exact source of this lotus-parasol we are dealing with 
point 46 (and not with 40). Fig. 266 shows a Jina-pedestal provided with the bending 
sadhus known from Acarya-pedestals. As compared with the first case this is an instance of 
assimilation and not of variation. Again substitution is not this time accompanied by form- 
assimilation to the motif replaced (hence point 41, and not point 40). — Form-assimilation is 
not necessarily connected with substitution. A case in point is the shape of the smooth jata 
which follows the shape of the head on the curl-images (Figs. 362-65). An even more con- 
spicuous example is the form-assimilation of the jata to the mukuta (observed iner alia on 
Siva-images). The first case demonstrates point 42 (source known) and the second point 48 
(source unknown — we do not know the god whose mukuta influenced the jata). As mention- 
ed above, point 48 also stands for free artistic variation. In this connection reference can be 
made to forms which occur but once (compare forms of the jata as shown in Figs. 44 and 94). 
— The transfer of the throne from the seated to the standing Jinas and the transfer of the 
lateral strands from the strand-images to the curl-images are instances of point 43. The 
corresponding category 49 is demonstrated by the appearance in medieval Jina-images of the 
palm-lotus (Fig. 230 A). — Minus-variation can normally not be traced back to any source. 
Therefore we are as a rule dealing with point 50, and not with point 44. Compare, e.g., the 
absence of the lateral strands from many strand-images. 


§ 311. We have described the historical categories (point 20) in some detail, but as indicated 
in the scheme of § 299 description was confined to a cluster of selected cases. We have already 
mentioned that discussion was always focussed on entire compositions and not on isolated 
elements. As a consequence, the specific character of the relevant processes (e.g. transfor- 
mation of the jata into a sort of mukuta) is not relevant from the point of view of the present 
scheme. Similarly the terms of this scheme cannot be employed while comparing motifs oc- 
cupying different places in the composition (§ 307). “‘Form-assimilation to unconnected mo- 
tif” is of course mentioned under points 42 and 48. However, this is actually substitution in 
its widest sense as we mentioned only cases where the relevant motifs occupied identical pla- 
ces in the composition. 

Isolated elements are but one instance of further “schemes” which could be devised. Rows 
of more or less homogeneous figures offer another example. Such rows result both from the 
multiplication (-cum-variation) of a single prototype (Jinas) and from the assimilation of 
different prototypes (Avatara-Visnus). Thirdly it would be worthwhile to develop a “scheme” 
for sibling-relationship (Jina — Buddha). But the three cases mentioned are much simpler 
than the “schemes” of §§ 308 and 310 and may not even merit this designation. — Although 
the two last-mentioned schemes are contained in the comprehensive scheme at the beginning 
of the chapter we do not contend that points 1, 21 (= 28), and 24 (= 38) have been welded 
into a unit. The reader should regard them primarily as three different, though related, 
attempts at organizing the material. 

We admit that our schemes are complicated. We feel however that without such schemes 
one runs the risk of treating non-exclusive categories as exclusive ({ 313). That here an at- 
tempt was made to avoid this mistake follows not only from the text of the present chapter 
but also from the scheme(s) as such (e.g. repetition of the caption under points 3, 6, 9, 12). 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


FORM-PRINCIPLES IN THE METHOD 


§ 312. It has already been stated that due attention must be paid to form-principles not only 
in the study of art but also, and particularly, in the study of literature. Here one will of course 
think of original texts in the first place (§ 300). But actually the form-principles underlying 
modern literature or Sekundarliteratur also deserve close study. This is at least true of those 
fields of research where the method is in no way standardized. Apart from the form-principles 
there are other aspects from which modern literature can be studied but these do not concern 
us Aere. 

In order not to broaden the field of discussion unnecessarily we shall select examples of 
““form-principles in modern literature” from the present monograph. In the first place we can 
observe that the employment of the two categories “type” and “system”? is not restricted to 
the fields defined in the respective Chapters 20 and 21. The reader will observe that typological 
divisions are emphasized in many places, e.g. compare § 39 where the comparatively small 
number of prominent names mentioned in the Deogarh inscriptions is subdivided as follows: 


Persons known from other sources 
Political leaders 
Prominent monks 

Persons wot known from other sources 
Names accompanied by an important title 
Names mentioned more than once 


The emphasis on the separation of different systems is most conspicuous in Chapter 8. 
There we have separated the figures on the outer walls of Temple No. 12 from the respective 
inscriptions. We have also carefully distinguished from one another the various literary and 
artistic traditions with which the figures and/or the inscribed names had to be compared. 
Finally, a certain over-emphasis on the separation of systems is apparent in our diction which 
is always tailored to the formal aspect of the images and which tends to neglect the contents 
(§ 288). 


§ 313. Other principles underlying our treatment have not yet been defined properly. One 
point is the effort not to treat as mutually exclusive, features which are compatible. In this 
connection one has to analyze the phenomena properly, establishing two or more different 
sets of features. Features of the same set are exclusive, features of different sets are not. This 
procedure was already adopted in § 276. But there all features belonged to the same plane 
(throne-blanket: single-twofold-threefold, segmental-triangular). It was therefore obvious 
that a feature like “twofold” was compatible both with “segmental” and “triangular”. 
Therefore the arrangement of the features in parallel divisions (the different sets) as shown in 
Fig. 389 A was a matter of course. Slightly different was the case of the jata (Figs. 358-65) 


* As general tendencies in the method these two are in fact “form-principles”’. 
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where we distinguished between varieties in the design and varieties in the shape. In this case 
the planes were different. It would therefore be possible to restrict the classification errone- 
ously to a few possible combinations ignoring the rest. [We can use capital letters for the 
varieties in design and small letters for the varieties in the shape:] Then one might erroneously 
establish the combinations Ax and By, but not Ay and Bx; because A and y, B and x are re- 
garded as mutually exclusive. If abstract features are under consideration it becomes still more 
difficult to avoid the said mistake. In Distinction we treated assimilation and substitution as 
mutually exclusive. I.e. we considered the case “A” (assimilation) and the case “B”’ (substi- 
tution), but not the case “AB”. In order to accommodate the cases under AB we created an 
artificial category called “substitution of elements of the same form’. Needless to add that ele- 
ments normally do not have the same form unless assimilation has taken place. — If I want to 
express the last case with the symbols used for the previous one, I have to employ the symbols 
A (assimilation), B (no assimilation), x (substitution), and y (no substitution). As a result I 
get the three possible combinations Ax, Ay, Bx. The case is distinghuished from the previous 
one as the categories (A, x) are optional. 


§ 314. We tried to avoid purely abstract concepts without practical value. The article on 
Distinction in Indian Iconography was based on the purely abstract concept called “reduction of 
distinctions”. This has neither descriptive nor even propaedeutic value. It has no descriptive 
value because the cases covered by it are not connected either formaliter (from the point of 
view of the formal process) or psychologically (from the point of view of the motives of the 
artists etc.). As far as the form is concerned we are dealing with a number of disconnected 
cases. Similarly the psychological background of the processes varies a lot, the only common 
denominator being a certain carelessness regarding correct delineation of the motifs ({§ 305 
above). There is also no genuine propaedeutic value, as “reduction of distinctions” is not a 
guiding principle from which various methods of research could be derived. All that can be 
said is, that “reduction of distinctions” should receive a certain amount of attention in a 
systematic introduction to the study of Indian iconography. — That we tried to avoid the said 
mistake in the present monograph can be seen from the tables in §§ 308 and 310. There an 
attempt was made to list separately phenomena which seemed to be identical at first sight 
but actually differed in one way or the other (repeated occurrence of “‘substitution” under this 
and under other names). See also §§ 302 foot-note (on “repetition”), 304 foot-note (on “par- 
tial differentiation”), and 323 (on “relation”). 


§ 315. In a number of cases we thought it advisable to arrange terms normally regarded as 
different on a sliding scale. Thus it became possible to make the border between “formula” 
and higher units flexible: 


(1) Formula in its narrowest sense: partial motif. 
(2) Transition between (1) and (3): larger unit made up of several partial motifs. 
(3) Formula in its widest sense: entire motif. 


With this as a basis we can speak of a dharmacakra-formula, a throne-formula, and a tritir- 
thika-formula although in the case of the higher units we would normally use the term “type” 
(figure-type, image-type). Conversely I can call a variety of the dharmacakra a “type”, and 
this is also in keeping with the use of the sole term “type” for all the cases of similarity dis- 
cussed in Chapter 20. 
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In the case of style and iconography one will be less ready to accept a sliding scale. Normally 
we distinguish between the following: 


(1) Style 
(2) Iconography in its widest sense 
(3) Iconography in its narrowest sense. 


It is however impossible to draw clear-cut lines of demarcation. According to the context the 
borders will be shifted this way or that way. This is of course only permissible if the principle 
of the sliding scale is properly explained. Take a few examples. If we define (1) in its narrowest 
sense, we must admit that — in the case of Gothic sculpture and painting — only verticality 
in general is a stylistic feature whereas the vertical direction of a single element is already 
an iconographic feature. If on the other hand we take (1) in its widest sense, we can in- 
clude not only the pointed arch but even features like attitude, physiognomy, and pattern of 
folds in the domaine of style. — One might expect that the border between (2) and (3) is less 
elastic than the border between (1) and (2). After all iconography in its narrowest sense 
considers attributes (or to be more correct: attributes in their function as attributes). It does 
not consider motifs which are not attributes, and motif-differences which are not attribute- 
differences. We have however observed that not only different gods but also different modes 
of rendering one and the same god have their respective attributes (§ 298 A). Thus the 
seated medieval Jinas at Deogarh have throne-legs whereas the standing medieval Jinas are 
shown without throne-legs. We can therefore say that the throne-legs are an attribute of the 
seated Jina. The implication is that the opposition “throne-legs — no throne-legs” already 
concerns iconography in its narrowest sense and not iconography in its widest sense. 


§ 316. In the case of many monographs we can expect a summary of the conclusions, but 
this is not possible in all cases. The present enquiry is a case in point. Here we have a field of 
observations and not a single line of argument. Even the term “field” is misleading as we 
are actually dealing with several fields on various planes (type, system etc.). It would therefore 
appear that the methods developed are the true conclusions — unless we decide to drop the 
idea of specific conclusions altogether. It is in any case better to say that conclusions in the 
normal sense of the word are rare in this thesis than identify its result with the isolated his- 
torical or morphological propositions it contains. 

In the present chapter we have called conceptions like “type” and “system” form-prin- 
ciples of our enquiry. We may even go a step further and call the very emphasis on several 
categories (“type”, “system” etc.) a “form-principle”. The consequence is a concatenation of 
the categories, but this has not been described systematically as we have discussed “type”, 
“system”, “partial differentiation” etc. de/iberately in isolation. A few remarks may therefore 
serve as a substitute for a true integration (and as an explanation of occasional repetitions). 
Let us take the category “type”. A type (in the sense of a concrete class etc.) owes its existence 
to certain “form-principles” (often in the sense of point 15). If I consider the static aspect 
of the type, terms like “form-type”, “composition-type” are called for. If I consider the 
change of the various sub-motifs (while comparing different specimens of the same type) 
I have to employ the term “substitution”. If I trace back a specific sub-motif to an outward 
source, than I have to call this source the “additional agent’’, and the process is one 0 *‘assimi- 
lation in its widest sense”. Again a particular type is established by the comparison of various 
pieces. As a result, features common to all the relevant objects need not be described more — 
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than once, and we have therefore achieved a “reduction”. Finally the type is normally not 
isolated but belongs to a “hierarchy of types” so that the description of the hierarchy is 
logically the next step. 


§ 317. As already observed in § 306 it is important to avoid assertions which cannot be 
adequately supported. To achieve this special categories must be developed, and our points 
45 and 51 are conspicuous instances. Another example is the “parallel divisions” which 
make it unnecessary to state whether all the possible combinations of a given set of features 
are actually in existence ({ 276). 

It is in fact essential in this connection to have terms which say as muchas possible without 
saying too much. Fig. 333 presents a cluster of mutually related motifs. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the historical relationship of all these motifs, and therefore a purely descriptive treat- 
ment of the various points of agreement may appear to be the only possible method. However, 
our “pool” model goes one step further and paves at least the way for a sort of historical 
treatment (see also Fig. 361). 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


METHODS FOR PRACTICE 


§ 318. Although we have described our four terms in Chapters 20-23 in some detail we 
have not yet explained in a precise manner how they can be put to practical use. This is all the 
more necessary as the practical use of the various terms and sub-terms varies considerably. 

In Chapter 20 we have distinguished six “types of types”. Any amount of time could be 
devoted to the study of the first three types (formulas, figure-types, and image-types). The 
study of composition-types and motif-types would each only provide material for a single 
monograph, even if the whole range of Indian art were under consideration. In the case of 
form-types the available material may be even more limited. 

Besides the differences in scope there are differences in the degree of objectivity and rigidity. 
Broadly speaking all the six types of types can be studied by different scholars on the same 
lines. But sometimes the matter becomes controversial. This is true e. g. of the definition of 
the two early-medieval styles (§ 97) and of the classification of formulas (§ 276). In particular 
differences of opinion are likely to arise in connection with the classification of the “fioure- 
types” as in this case both, form and content, have to be considered. One has for example to 
decide in one’s classification whether the anthropomorphous Visnu is closer to the therio- 
antropomorphous Varaha (human body with a boar’s head) or closer to Sirya.— There may 
even be different approaches to the problem of “basic” classification. In the case of Deogarh 
the basic classification deals with images; besides, the main emphasis is on iconography, not on 
style. A radical shift of emphasis from iconography to style would modify the classification to 
some extent. It cannot even be taken for granted that the basic classification considers always 
entire images. Partial differentiation (in the form of assimilation, variation etc.) can create 
such a gulf between type and prototype that the relationship can no longer be recognized. In 
other words, the process of reproduction does not result in a unit (class, group etc.) but in a 
number of images which are mutually connected by various parallels without showing a 
common denominator. In such a case one has to try a classification of large partial motifs, 
like throne, main-figure etc. If that is also not possible one has to list the various formulas and 
to study their distribution (§ 321 below). 


§ 319. Between the previous and the following paragraph we insert a few observations on 
the question of urgency. Broadly speaking, the non-iconoplastic iconography (including e.g. 
the motifs on the lion-capital from Sarnath) should take precedence before the iconoplastic 
iconography. The realm of non-iconoplastic iconography has been styled “symbol worship” 
by U.P. Shah (Suan, Studies). Iconoplastic iconography normally deals with human figures and 
with compositions dominated by human figures. (To this must be added a few theriomorphous 
representations like Varaha, Nandin etc.) The rest we can call iconography of symbols! follow- 
ing U.P. Shah. Many sources for this iconography of symbols (in particular sets of symbols 


i ? Fora “aaa different employment of the term “symbol” refer to § 262 above (foot-note). See also § 297 
oot-note). 
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in ancient Jain texts and on Tibetan tankas) have not yet been exploited to their full extent. 

In the case of iconoplastic art, the early-medieval art of the North has been neglected to 
some extent. But this is only one example. We have to mention it, as our Chapters 7-10 are an 
attempt to reduce this gap. 


§ 320. The concept of “system” partly leads to a modified approach and partly helps to 
delineate the individual fields of research. By “modified approach” we refer primarily to a 
shift of emphasis: precedence of the form (medium of art) before the textual background 
(medium of literature). The practical implications of this shift are adequately covered by the 
observations in Chapters 20-23. The “modified approach” also refers to the proper consider- 
ation of differences as they exist between different branches of the same medium (see §§ 285- 
86). The “new delineation of the fields of research” requires some comment. Here the stress 
is not on the differences between two or more systems but on the individual system as such. 
The basic fact is that the iconography e.g. of an individual temple should be studied as a 
self-contained unit. In other words such a temple (cave etc.) is not just a specimen of art, 
interesting in one respect or the other, but it is (by virtue of its iconography) a field (or sub- 
ject) of study in its own right. The reason for this has already been given in § 289: Each temple 
of some consequence has its own iconography. We can clarify this assertion by calling a system 
an area within which certain form-principles are effective. Not in the sense that different 
systems have form-principles different as form-principles (this may but need not be the case), 
but in the sense that the common form-principles (transfer, form-assimilation etc.) produce a 
peculiar result in each particular case. Thus the iconography of one temple may favour the 
hand-attribute “lemon” while the iconography of another temple favours the hand-attribute 
“camara”. — This characterization applies to some extent even to the major systems. How- 
ever the specific character of the iconography of a particular region cannot be described 
merely in terms of “form-principles”. In this case additional factors (local tradition etc.) have 
to be taken into consideration. 

In the case of systems based on religions, subdivision may be possible in more than one 
way. The following subdivision of Buddhist iconography would be conceivable: 


(1) Iconography of symbols (pre-Buddhist) 

(2) Early iconoplastic art of Buddhism (Hinayana) 

(3) Mahayana iconography with little or no Saiva influence 
(4) Mahayana iconography with marked Saiva influence 


On the other hand one may emphasize cults like “‘Nagism” (snake-worship), “Vrksism” 
(tree-worship), and “Padmism” (lotus-worship). If taken into consideration, these trends 
would force us to modify the above scheme considerably (see also § 262). The osmosis between 
Buddhist iconography and Saiva iconography also presents certain problems in connection 
with the definition of the subdivisions. 


§ 321 Systems and types (in particular image-types) are the basic objects of iconographic 
research. Nevertheless certain images are isolated: related images cannot be traced or were 
never in existence. Moreover catalogues of public and private collections describe of necessity 
isolated images, but never systems or types. As a substitute one should at least supply the 
distribution-data for the various attributes and formulas occurring in an image. In the case of 
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the Visnu at Berlin’ it would be interesting to know the exact distribution of curls and 
moustache in Visgu-iconography, in the case of the Large Santi in Temple No. 12 it is im- 
portant to know the distribution of the double-rosette in Jina-iconography ({§ 57). The word 
“substitute” should however not be misunderstood. On the one hand we have to admit that 
distribution-data do not convey an exact idea of the system and of the type to which an 
image originally belonged. They are at the most an ersafz. On the other hand the study of 
distribution-data should not be restricted to isolated images. Even the study of a subject like 
the Jina-images at Deogarh should — if possible — supply distribution-data for all provin- 
ces. But: the smaller the material, the greater the necessity to supply distribution-data also 
for other areas. As a consequence, distribution-data are most necessary in the case of isolated 
images. — Another advantage of such enquiries is the fact that they supply material for an 
exact evaluation of the degree of originality shown by a specific image. This is of some con- 
sequence as originality (normally expressed by the adjective “interesting”’) plays an important 
part in modern literature on iconography. A systematic study of distribution-data will 
moreover force scholars to pay due attention to isolated or rare features which are in- 
conspicuous (compare e.g. Fig. 78: camara-bearers not identical). — The last step is the study 
of inter-type distribution-data, e.g. of the distribution of curls in Indian iconography. The 
curls are found with the Jina, the Buddha, occasionally with Visnu (the above example), 
with Lakuliga and others. A study of these inter-type distribution-data paves the way for 
(or coincides with) a study of the interrelation of the figure-types (Jina, Buddha etc.) found 
in Indian iconography ({§ 277). — Where the basic classification can only be given in the 
form of an inventory of formulas (§ 318) one has to establish distribution-data for these 
formulas with reference to the area studied. In case it should prove impossible to classify the 
Western Indian bronze Jinas, one should at least say in which images a specific formula (e.g. 
a specific dhoti-formula) occurs. 

The above paragraph supplements the observations on identification-value etc. in §f§ 
293-294. 


§ 322. Form-principles in Indian art (in particular those listed as points 4, 7, 10, 13) are 
not an extensive field of study but provide just enough material for a single monograph. It 
must however be remembered that the number of form-principles is greater than would 
appear at first sight. A form-principle like “lack of connection” (actually a sort of deficiency, 
§ 142) will not become apparent from a superficial study. A form-principle which strikes even 
the uninitiated and which can be studied in a fairly large number of compositions is the in- 
fluence of the lotus-motif in Indian art. Lotuses appear in unexpected forms, in unexpected 
number, and at unexpected places. Besides, non-vegetable objects have often been partially 
transformed into vegetable motifs more or less clearly connected with the lotus. The most 
curious employment of thelotus-motif are the lotus-like parasols mushrooming from the crown- 
ing members of stiipas depicted in relief (seee.g. D. BARRETT, Sculptures from Amaravati, Pl. 1). 


§ 323. It is possible to explain in a few words some principles which are of importance for 
the interpretation of entire texts (as opposed to the interpretation and evaluation of selected 
passages and expressions). We can summarize these principles under the heading “‘relation”’. 
This is a very abstract concept indeed, but unlike “distinction” (see § 314) it is not without 


* Indologen-Tagung 1959 (Essen), Gottingen 1960, p. 167. 
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practical importance, for it links several lines of research. For the sake of simplicity we shall 
describe these without reference to the other methodological matter contained in the present 
monograph. 

(1) Repetition. Most texts contain numerous instances of repetition, and these can again be 
arranged in numerous types. In editions and translations such repetitions should be marked 
as such, and this throughout — not only in the most blatant cases. 

(2) Certain types of repetition are systematic and connected with variation: We are dealing 
with a pattern employed repeatedly ({ 291). In such cases the distinction between repetitions 
and variations (i.e. a structural analysis) does not only serve the negative purpose of reduction 
but also the positive purpose of emphasizing the variations. If the variation is regular, then 
the method suggests itself. If the variation is irregular, then the analysis becomes difficult (but 
even more necessary). 

(3) Overlapping. A single text may contain terms, series of terms and statements which 
overlap. The strength of this tendency as well as the situation in each single case must be 
duly described. 

(4) Inconsistency. A text may contain numerous types of inconsistencies (e.g. lack of 
consistency between questions and answers in a dialogue). The types and the individual cases 
must be described. 

To sum up: We need, in all these cases, a “positive” treatment, i.e. a treatment which does 
not explain away or minimize the said tendencies but brings them into focus. 


§ 324. Before concluding this chapter we would like to make two practical suggestions 
which are not connected with the general line of argument. We have already emphasized in 
§ 6 of the Introduction that so-called “short inventories” would be of vital importance for 
the study of Indian art. There are no doubt situations where a short inventory would only be 
of limited use or of no use at all. That is true in all those cases where the material must be 
reconstructed before it is presented to the reader. Nobody would attempt to prepare a short 
inventory of a Portuguese settlement or of an excavation. In the first case the study of the 
archaeological material must be supplemented by the study of the rich literary 
sources available (Gritli von Mitterwallner); in the second case the data collected must be 
brought together to form a connected whole. All this is not possible within the limits of a short 
inventory but can only be done in a monograph. Even the description of the Jain temples at 
Deogath (i.e. of the structures) involves certain theories regarding the chronological and 
spatial distribution — theories which are again beyond the compass of a short inventory. 

The negative examples given should however not be regarded as deterrents. Often a 
penetrating study of the material is either not possible at all or not necessary during the initial 
phase of research. Such is the case with the various Hindu relics (excluding the Gupta temple) 
scattered around Deogarh. The usefulness of short inventories is also by no means restricted 
to debris and minor objects. Nor is it restricted to little-known monuments. A short inventory 
of the Khajuraho temples for example would be most useful. In the case of entire temples the 
usefulness could even be enhanced by drawing up a special schedule. The “schedule” (taking 
this word in its widest sense) should demand inter alia a standard set of photos (including a 
front view, a rear view and a view of one of the two sides), a plan, an evaluation of the in- 
scriptions (for the purpose of dating the temple or its parts), and a census-like account of the 
various figures. 
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(2) The internal policy of the orders. 

(3) The relationship of the orders one to another. 
(4) The orders and the contemporary rulers. 

(5) The orders and the laity associated with them. 


We can now use the concepts of parallels and alternatives in order to include further material in 
the scope of the study. If I start from the organisation of the Jaina sadhus then the organi- 
sation of the Buddhist orders will be a parallel. To this may be added parallels in their widest 
sense: organization of the Indian castes and organization of the hierarchies of gods in Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, and Jainism. 

The membership of a particular order is indicated to a greater or lesser extent by external 
features like dress, sectarian marks etc. Here we are dealing with what may be called “human 
iconography”. The term as such is based on the concept of “parallels” as it refers to sadhus of 
any description as well as to kings, officers etc. In relation to the item “organization”, this is a 
sub-item (or perhaps we would better say: a supplementary item). Human iconography can of 
course not be separated from the iconography of the gods — a further parallel. Both actually 
form one subject. 

The third basic concept (alternative) is connected with the problem of explanation and 
understanding. If I want to explain Indian monasticism I have to trace as many likely causes as 
possible (mysticism, schamanism etc.). If I want to explain the existence of the monastic po- 
pulation (or if I want to understand the decision of the individual monk and nun) I have to trace 
every conceivable factor and motive down to the admission of numerous widows as nuns. 

The basic concepts mentioned (as well as additional basic concepts which can be developed) 
are the vehicles which enable us to control an ever increasing number of relevant facts and to 
escape from what may be called the autocracy of “basic” or “essential” aspects and from ar- 
bitrary selection disguised as vision. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the concept of 
parallels results in numerous miniature disciplines (in our case organisational studies, human 
iconography etc.). 


§ 328. The four categories have a common denominator. They connect the motif in ques- 
tion primarily with its immediate context. Here the connection with prototypes and parallels 
remote in time and space is the second step rather than the first. It is in particular the categories 
“type” and “system” (to be more correct: image-types and lesser systems) which insist on a 
comprehensive treatment of a contiguous field of study (e.g. of the wall-figures of a particular 
temple, of a uniform class of images, of a particular text, of a self-contained portion within a 
text). 

This method contrasts with more than one of the prevalent methods. One example is the 
purely historical method. This will place a particular image (e.g. a Sarasvati on the outer walls 
of a particular temple) in the context of the history of the motif which extends over more than 
a millennium, but not in the context of the other wall-figures appearing on the same temple 
and also not in the context of closely-related types representing other deities. In this connec- 
tion the historical method can also be called /ineal whereas our “systematic” method deals 
with contiguous fields. Another contrasting method is that of collecting data. Here the historical 
bias is not necessarily involved and there is also no restriction to one single motif. The 
collection may comprise all the iconographic features found in a comparatively large section 


of iconoplastic art (e.g. in South Indian art) or all the data on a particular subject found ina 
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particular corpus of literature (e.g. architectural data in the Jain canon). Although different 
from the historical method the second method also ignores the context as it arranges the 
material on the basis of a classification designed by the author. In both cases the original 
motif is not related to other motifs in its immediate context, and the structure of the material 
forming the context (iconographic programme of a particular temple, literary text) is not 
considered at all. 


§ 329. In more advanced cultures countless literary and artistic forms of expression 
tend to develop — a trend towards over-expression. This is partly due to the improved 
methods of transmission (various versions of the same story transmitted simultaneously) and 
partly to the increasing number of poets etc. who have to produce something by reason of 
their profession and in many cases take to reproduction in the absence of anything new. The 
more blatant aspects of this tendency have been discussed in § 304 (partial differentiation). — 
Over-expression in the culture under review makes it imperative for the student to reshape 
the material in such a way that it can be reasonably comprehended. This presents no problem 
if two texts or two images are identical wholly or in part. There are however more subtle 
forms of identity, i.e. overlapping statements, repeated use of the same sentence-material, 
repeated use of the same iconographic formulas in varying combinations. A systematic 
study of these phenomena may be objected to as being too analytical. It may be felt that 
analysis and search for partial repetitions take away the originality: An ‘original creation’ must 
be considered in its entirety, and a comparison with other creations should put the emphasis 
on difference and not on similarity. It is however in the long run impossible to exclude in- 
vestigations into the more subtle forms of repetition from our studies. We nevertheless admit 
that such investigations can only be conducted with the utmost care and with equal regard for 
both, originality and reproductive tendencies. 

Every identification in the above sense is a reduction. The most extreme is the reduction to 
formal factors, and in this connection we can employ our form-principles: Sometimes the in- 
flation of the material has reached such a degree that the normal reduction of the material 
will not suffice to bring it within the scope of comprehension. This holds true of such different 
fields of study as the Lamaistic pantheon and the old commentaries on the Jain canon. Here a 
study of the form-principles is (apart from its general usefulness) the conditio sine qua non for 
producing an intelligible survey of the material (or rather of the general situation). 

To some extent the observations in the present Part III on the methods, and the data 
supplied in Part II are mutually explanatory. To some extent the observations on the method 
go beyond the scope of this present work. In this case further demonstration is required. 
The author is aware of his commitment vis-a-vis the reader in respect to the observations on 
the method — a commitment which must be met in the years which lie ahead. 


§ 329 A. Further observations on a number of points relevant to the present monograph 
will be included in the author’s forthcoming article on “Unwritten Books in Indology” (to be 
published in Vol. 4 of Jndologia Berolinensis). The observations will cover the following sub- 
jects: Research-schemes based on non-overlapping categories ({ 276 of Ch. 20, and § 327 A 
of Ch. 26); the difference between ideal systems and real systems (§§ 285-86 of Ch. 21); 
“comprehensive lists” (supplement to Ch. 24); the study of form-principles as a study of 
“cultural techniques” (first section of § 329, Ch. 26); “demonstration” (last section of § 329, 
Ch. 26). 
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Fig. 1. Mukherji’s plan (§ 17). 
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Fig. 2. 
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Area to the north of Temple No. 12 (§ 17). 
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Fig. 5. Portico (p. 38 and Fig. 392). — as rear- pillar carries 
inscription of samvat 919 (see Fig. 46 and p. 46). 
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Fig. 6. Temple No. 12, rear-wall, south-half (§ 80). 
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Temple No. 12, main idol (Image No. 1, Class with Miniature- 


Fig. 7. 


See also Figs. 7A, 8, 8A, 9, 10, 394. — §§ 49-57. 
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Image No. 1. — Cf. Fig. 7. 


Fig. 7A. 
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Fig. 8. Image No. 1. — Cf. Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 9. Temple No. 12, Image No. 3 (§§ 58-64) and left-hand camara bearer (§ 53) of Image No. 1 (cf. Fi 
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Fig. 10. Right-hand camara-bearer (§ 53) of Image No. 1 (cf. Fig. 7). 
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Gwalior, Teli-ka-mandir, outer door-frame, lower door-jamb 


Fig. 11. 


to the right (§ 54). 
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reveal to the right (§ 55). 
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Fig. 13. Indor (Dt. Guna), Gargaj Mahadeva Temple, lower door-jamb to the left (§ 56). 
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Fig. 14. Temple No. 12, Image No. 2 (Ambika). — §§ 58-64. 
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§§ 58-64. 


Fig. 15. Temple No. 12, Image No. 4 (Ambika). See also Fig. 386. 
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Fig. 16. Temple No. 12, ae No. 5 (Ambika). — §§ 58-64. 
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Fig. 17. Temple No. 16, Image No. 6 (Ambika). — §§ 58-64. 
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Figs. 18-18A. Gwalior Fort, rock-cut sculpture of Ambika and her Partner (§ 63). 
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Fig. 19. Calcutta, Indian Museum, Tara (§ 64 A). 
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Fig. 20. Wall-Section V, Images Nos. 8 (§ 65) and 308 (§ 227). Image No. 308 is dated samvat 1176. 
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Fig. 21. Wall-Section XVI, Image No. 9 (§ 66). 


Fig. 22. Mathura, Curzon Museum, caumukha 


(§ 66). 





Fig. 23. Image No. 13, panel at the bottom right. — Cf. Figs. 28/29. 
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Fig. 25. Wall-Section II, Image No. 10 (§ 67). 
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Fig. 24. Wall-Section II, Image No. 11 (§ 67). Fig. 26. Image No. 9A (§ 67). 
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Fig. 27. Hall in front of Temple No. 12, caturvimSatipatta (Image No. 12). —§§ 67, 294, 308. 
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Figs. 28-29. Temple No. 15, main idol (Image No. 13 of the 
Throne-Frame Class). See also Figs. 23, 30, 31. — §§ 68-71. 
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Fig. 30. Image No. 13. See also Fig. 323. — Cf. Fig 
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Fig. 31. Image No. 13. — Cf. Figs. 28-29. 
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Fig. 33. Kaushambi, Jina (§ 70). 


Fig. 32. Gwalior Fort, Jina (§ 70). 
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Figs. 34-35. Shrine No. 12 F, Image No. 14 (§ 72). 
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Fig. 36. Temple No. 12, Image No. 15 (Double-Snake Group 
of the Fair Class). — See § 73-78 for the Group (Nos. 15-21) and 
Fig. 38 for the present image. 





Fig. 37. Image No. 21. — Cf. Fig. 36. 
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Fig. 38. Image No. 15. See for this image also Fig. 36. 
Cf. Fig. 36. 





Fig. 39. Images Nos. 17 (right-hand attendant) and 16 (left- 
hand attendant). See also Fig. 40. — Cf. Fig. 36. 
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Fig. 40. Images Nos. 17 and 16. See also Fig. 39. — Cf. Fig. 36. 
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Fig. 41. Image No. 18. — Cf. Fig. 36. 





Fig. 42. Image No. 19. See also Fig. 43. — Cf. Fig. 36. 
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Fig. 43. Image No. 19. See also Fig. 42. — Cf. Fig. 36. 
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Fig. 44. Image No. 20. — Cf. Fig. 36 
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Fig. 45. Top: Inscription of Image No. 17 (see Fig. 39). — §§ 74-77. 
Bottom: Inscription of Image No. 21 (see Fig. 37). — §§ 74-77. 
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Fig. 46. Portion of inscription of samvat 919 
(see Fig. 5). — § 77. 
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Fig. 47. Temple No. 12, inscriptions belonging to wall- 
figures nos. 6 and 12 (top left and right), 15 and 17 (bottom 
left and right). See Figs. 56, 62, 65, 67. — §§ 84 and 77. 
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Figs. 48-51. Wall-figures appearing on four architectural fragments (§ 94). 
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Fig. 52. Temple No. 12, wall-figure no. 1. For nos. 3-23 and 26 see Figs. 53-74, For inscriptions see Fig. 47. 
For names and arrangement see Fig. 342. — Chapter 8. 
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Figs. 53-56. Wall-figures nos. 3-6, — Cf. Fig. 
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Cf. Fig. 52. 


Figs. 57-60. Wall-figures nos. 7-10. 
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-figures nos. 11, 12, 14. — Cf. Fig. 52. 
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Figs. 61-63. 
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Figs. 64-67. Wall-figures nos. 13, 15, 16, 17. — Cf. Fig. 52. 
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ures nos, 18-21. — Cf. Fig. 52. 
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Figs. 68- 
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Figs. 72-74. Wall-figures nos. 22, 23, 26. — Cf. Fig. 52. 
Fig. 75. Badoh, Gadarmal, rear-wall, 2nd figure from left. — § 93. 
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Fig. 76. Rajgir, Vaibhara Hill, Jina (§ 99). 
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§ 101. 
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Fig. 77. Temple No. 12, Image No. 25 (Uncouth Class). See also Fig. 78. — 
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Fig. 78. Image No. 25. — Cf. Fig. 77. 
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Fig. 79. Temple No. 12, Image No. 30 (Uncouth Class). — § 102, 
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Fig. 80. Image No. 34 (Uncouth Class). — § 102. 
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Fig. 81. Temple No. 12, Images Nos. 35 and 32 (Uncouth Class). See for No. 35 also Fig. 349. — § 102. 
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Fig. 82. Temple No. 13, Image No 


. 33 (Uncouth Class). — § 102. 
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Fig. 83. Hall in front of Temple No. 12, Images Nos. 38 (Uncouth Class) and 160 (Class with 
Miniature-Figures). — §§ 102 and 153. 
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Fig. 84. Temple No. 21, Image No. 46 (Uncouth Class). — § 104. 
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Fig. 85. Temple No. 13, Images Nos. 107 (Partite-Jata Class), 274 (I lovering Class), 49 (Uncouth Class). — 


§§ 116, 201, 105. 
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Fig. 86. Temple No. 15, Image No. 52 
(Uncouth Class), — § 105. 





Fig. 87. Temple No. 17, Images Nos. 53 (Uncouth Class) and 247 (Resting 
Class). Both images now stand in the Dharmshala. — §§ 105 and 186. 
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Fig. 88. Temple No. 16, Image No. 55 (Uncouth Class). — § 105. 
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Chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12, Images Nos. 56 (Uncouth Class) and 185 
(Section of the Plain Images). — §§ 106 and 157. 
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Fragment of door-jamb showing the goddess Ganga 


Fig. 90. 


(cf. Uncouth Class). — § 106. 
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Fig. 91. Deogarh, Museum, head of a Hindu image 
(Krsna? Skanda?), Slender Class. — § 107. 





Fig. 92. Wall-Section I], Ambika (Slender Class). — § 107. 
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Fig. 93. Temple No. 13, Images Nos. 59 and 60 (Slender 
Class). See for No. 60 also Fig. 359. — § 108. 
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Fig. 94. Temple No. 12, Image No. 65 (Slender Class). — § 108. 
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Fig. 95. Image No. 66 (Slender Class). — § 108. 
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Fig. 96. Wall-Section XII, Image No. 57 
(Slender Class). — § 107. 





Fig. 97. Temple No. 16, Image No. 74 (Fair Class). — § 110. 
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Fig. 98. Temple No. 16, Images Nos. 72 and 73 (Fair Class). See also Figs. 99 and 99A, 


§ 110. 
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Fig. 99A. Image No. 73. — Cf. Fig. 98. 
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Fig. 100'. Wall-Section XIII, Images Nos. 76, 80, 77 (Fair Class). 
For No. 80 see also Fig. 106. — § 111. 


1 The next Fig. bears the number ‘‘102”’, 


Fig. 102. Wall-Section I, Image 
(Fair Class). — § 111. 





No. 78 


Fig. 103. Wall-Section I, Image 
No. 79 (Fair Class), — § 111. 


Fig. 104. Wall-Section XVI, Image No. 81 (Fair Class). 
Fig. 105. — § 111. 





See also 
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Fig. 105. Wall-Section X VI, Images Nos. 81 (Fair Class) and 200 (Section of the Late Images). For No. 81 
cf, Fig. 104. §§ 111 and 161. 
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Fig. 106. Image No. 80. — Cf. Fig. 100. 





Fig. 107. Wall-Section IV, Images Nos. 309 
(Geometrical Class) and 82 (Fair Class). — §§ 227 and 111. 
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Fig. 108. Wall-Section XIV, Image No. 84 (Fair Class). See also Fig. 365. 
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Fig. 109. Wall-Section XI, Image No. 85 
(Fair Class). § 111. 
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Fig. 110. Wall-Section XIII, Image 
No. 86 (Fair Class). — § 111. 


Fig. 111. Shrine No. 12 G, Images Nos. 184 (Section of the Plain 
Images) and 83 (Fair Class). See also Figs. 165 (for No. 184) and 112 
(for No. 83). — §§ 157 and 111. 
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Image No. 83. — Cf. Fig. 111. 
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Fig. 113. Temple No. 13, Image No. 87 (Fair Class). See also Fig. 121. 
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Fig. 114. Temple No. 13, Image No. 88 (Fair Class). — § 111. 
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Fig. 115. Temple No. 12, Image No. 89 (Fair Class / Far Eastern Class). 





Fig. 116. Wall-Section XIII, Image No. 90 
(Fair Class). — § 111. 
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Fig. 117. Wall-Section XIII, Images Nos. 91 (Fair Class), 75 (Fair Class), 62 (Slender Class).— 
§§ 111, 108. 
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Fig. 118. Sanchi, Buddha (§ 113). 
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119. Shantung (China), 





Buddha (§ 112). 





Fig. 120. Wall-Section VI, Ambika (§ 114), 
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Fig. 121. Temple No. 13, Images Nos. 95 (Far 


Eastern Class) and 87 (Fair Class). See also Figs. 122 
and 113. — §§ 113 and 111. 





Fig. 122. Image No. 95. — Cf. Fig. 121. 
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Fig. 123. Hall in front of Temple No. 12, Image No. 97 (Far Eastern Class). 
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Fig. 124. 





Image No. 92 (Far Eastern Class). — § 113. 





Fig. 125. Wall-Section V, Image No. 109 
(Partite-Jata Class). — § 116. 
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Fig. 126. Wall-Section III, Ima 


(Partite-Jata Class). — § 116. 





Fig. 127. Temple No. 17, Image No. 106 (Partite-Jata Class). — § 116. 
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Fig. 128. Image No. 108 (Partite-Jata Class / Fair Class). — § 116. 
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Fig. 129. Temple No. 15, Image No. 111 
(Partite-Jata Class). See also Fig. 130. — § 117. 





Fig. 130. Image No. 111. — Cf. Fig. 129. 
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Fig. 131. Gwalior Fort, Jina. — § 132 Note. 
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Fig. 132. Temple No. 8, Image No. 115 (Flat-Jata Class). — § 119. 
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Fig. 133. Temple No. 8, Image No. 118 (Flat-Jata Class). — § 120. 
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Images Nos. 126 and 127. See for No. 127 
also Fig. 363. — § 121. 


Fig. 134. Hall in front of Temple No. 12 
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Fig. 136. Wall-Section X, Images Nos. 136 and 137 (§ 122). 
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Fig. 137. Temple No. 9, Image No. 138 (§ 123). 
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Hall in front of Temple No. 12, Image No. 
Bahubalin [now in the Dharmshala]. — § 123. 
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Fig. 139. Hall in front of Temple No. 12, Images Nos. 143 and 142. — § 123. 
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— § 148. 


Fig. 140. Temple No. 15, Image No. 146 (Throne-Frame Class). 
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Fig. 141. Temple No. 15, Image No. 147 (Throne-Frame Class). — § 148. 
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Figs. 142-143. Nos. 148a and b (probably forming one image). 
Throne-Frame Class. — § 148. 
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Fig. 144. Wall-Section XII, Image No. 152 (Throne-Frame (€ 
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Fig. 145. Wall-Section XI, Image No. 154 (Throne-Frame Class). — § 150. 
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Fig. 146. Temple No. 17, Image No. 149 of the 
Throne-Frame Class [now in the Dharmshala]. — 


§ 149. 





Fig. 147. Chamber in the hall in front of Temple 
No. 12, Image No. 162 of the Class with Miniature 
Figures. See also Fig. 147A. § 153. 
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Fig. 147A. Image No. 162. — ( 
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Fig. 148. Image No. 16la (Class with Miniature-Figures). 
See also Fig. 149. — § 153. 





Fig. 149. Images Nos. 161b and 166b (Class with Miniature-Figures). See also Figs 148 and 150. 
§§ 153 and 154. 
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No. 166a (Class with Miniature-Figures). 
ee also Fig. 149. — § 154. 
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Fig. 150. 
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151. Image No. 168 (Class with Miniature-Figures). — § 154. 
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Fig. 152. Image No. 165 (Class with Miniature 





Fig. 153. Temple No. 8, Image No. 169 (Class with 


Miniature-Figures). — § 155. 
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Chamber in the hall in front of Temple 


No. 12, Image No. 170 (Class with M 


Fig. 154. 
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Fig. 155. Temple No. 15 with porch, three damaged ‘sikhara- 
niches’, and southern niche. 





Fig. 156. Temple No. 15, northern niche, Images Nos. 173 and 
172 (Section of the Plain Images). — § 156. 
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Fig. 157. Temple No. 15, eastern niche, Images Nos. 176, 175, 174 (Section of the Plain 
Images). See also Fig. 159 (No. 175). — § 156. 
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Fig. 158. Temple No. 15, southern niche, Images Nos. 178 and 177 (Section of the 
Plain Images). See also Figs. 160 (No. 177) and 161 (No. 179 — old central image of the 
southern niche?). — § 156. 
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Fig. 159. Image No. 175. — Cf. Fig. 157. 





Fig. 160. Image No. 177. — Cf. Fig. 158. 
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Fig. 161. Wall-Section XVI, Image Fig. 162. Temple No. 6, Image No. 180 (Section of the Plain 
No. 179. — Cf. Fig. 158. Images). — § 156. 
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Fig. 163. Temple No. 12 G, Image No. 181 (Section of the 
Plain Images). — § 157. 
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Fig. 164. Temple No. 14, Image No. 182 (Section of the 
Plain Images). — § 157. 
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Fig. 165. Temple No. 12 G, Image No. 184 (Section of the 
Plain Images). See also Fig. 111. — § 157. 
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Fig. 166. Temple No. 12 G, Image No. 183 (Section of the 
Plain Images). — § 157. 
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Fig. 167. Temple No. 24 A, Images Nos. 187 and 188 (Section of the Plain Images). See also Fig. 168. 
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Fig. 168. Temple No. 24 A, Images Nos. 186, 187, 188 (Section of the Plain Images). See also Fig. 167. 
§ 158. 
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Fig. 170. Temple No. 16, Image No. 190 (Section of the Plain Images). » 
§ 158. — 


Fig. 169. Image No. 189 (Section of the Plain Images). — § 158. 
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Fig. 172. Temple No. 8, Image No. 191 
(Section of the Plain Images), — § 159. 
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Fig. 171. Temple No. 8, Image No, 156 Fig. 173. Image No. 192. See also 
(Throne-Frame Class). —§ § 151 arid 159. Fig. 148. — § 159. 
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Figs. 174-175. Temple No. 12 C, Image No. 194, upper portion and left-hand camara-bearer (Section of the Plain Images). 
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193 (Section of the 


Plain Images). — § 159. 
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Temple No. 14, Image No. 195 (Section of the 
Plain Images). — § 159. 
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Fig. 178. Wall-Section XV, Images Nos. 196, 201, 197, 198. Section of the Late Images of the Drum-Leaf 
Style. — §§ 161 (Nos. 196-198) and 162 (No. 201). 
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Fig. 179. Temple No. 20, Image No. 199 (Section of the Late 
Images of the Drum-Leaf Style), — § 161. 
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Figs. 180-180A. Wall-Section VI, three unnumbered 
images of the Sacred Couple. — § 161. 
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Fig. 181. 


Temple No. 20, Image No. 202 (Section of the Late 
Images of the Drum-Leaf Style). — § 162. 





Fig. 182. Temple No. 14, Image No. 203 (Section of the Late 
Images of the Drum-Leaf Style). — § 162. 
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Fig. 183. Wall-Section IV, Image No. 204 (Section of the Late Images 
of the Drum-Leaf Style). — § 162. 








Fig. 184. Wall-Section XII, Image No. 210 (Section of the Late Images, 
of the Drum-Leaf Style). — § 162. 
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Fig. 185. Wall-Section XIII, Images Nos. 221, 213 (double-image) and 222 (left portion only). Section 
of the Late Images of the Drum-Leaf Style. — § 163. 


§ 122 and 163. 
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Fig. 187. Temple No. 15, Image No. 223. — § 174. 
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Fig. 188. Image No. 224. — § 174. [The next Fig. bears the number ‘190”’.] 
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Fig. 192. Temple No. 2, Image 227 (Resting Class). samvat 1023. — § 178. 





Fig. 193. Temple No. 2, Image No. 228 (Resting Class). samvat 1052, — § 178. 


Fig. 194. Image No. 231 (Resting Class). - 
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Fig. 195. Temple No. 2, Images Nos. 229 and 230 (Resting Class). samvat 1051 (No. 229). 
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Fig. 196. Temple No. 12, inner door-frame, lower door-jamb to the right. 


samvat 1051. — §§ 181 and 256. 





Fig. 197. Temple No. 2, Image No. 235 (Resting Class). 


§ 182. 
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Fig. 198. Temple No. 3, Image No. 237 (Resting Fig. 199. Temple No. 21, Image No. 238 (Resting 
Class). — § 183. Class). See also Figs. 375-376. — § 183. 
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Before and after the depredations. . . 


Temple No. 21, Image No. 243 (Resting Class). — § 185. 
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Before and after the depredations.. . 


Figs. 202, 202A, 203. Temple No. 21, Image No. 244 (Resting Class). 
§ 185. 





Fig. 204. Temple No. 20, Image No, 242 
(Resting Class), — § 185. 


Fig. 205. Temple No. 12 H, Images Nos. 245 (left) and 246 (right). Resting Class. — § | 
The image in the centre has not been taken into consideration. 
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Fig. 206. Wall-Section XV, Images Nos. 208 (Section of the Late Images of 
the Drum-Leaf Style) and 248 (Resting Class). No. 248 is dated samvat 1095 
and shows a cakravartin (Bharata). — §§ 162 and 187. 





Fig. 207. Temple No. 4, Image No. 249 
(Resting Class). — § 187. 
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Fig. 208. Ambika-image in the right-hand shrine 
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Fig. 209. Ambika-image, open-air museum at Bhilsa., 
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Fig. 210. Temple No. 1, frieze-slab, — §§ 193 (the attributes), 247 (the inscriptions), 231 (the type). 
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Fig. 211. Temple No. 21, Image No. 251 (Hovering Class). See also 
frontispiece and Figs. 374, 377 and 379. —§§ 195-196. 
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Fig. 212. Budhi Chanderi, gallery, Image No. 252 (Hovering Class). — §§ 195-196. 
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Fig. 213. Golakot, Image No. 253 (Hov cring Class). See also Figs. 213 A, 213 B and 
Fig. 378. — §§ 195-196. 
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Cf. Fig. 213. 


Figs. 213A and B. Image No. 253. 


Fig. 214. Image No. 254 (Hovering Class). — § 195. 





Fig. 215. Image No. 255 (Hovering Class). — § 195. 
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216. Budhi Chanderi, Image No. 256 (Hovering Class). —§ 197. 
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Fig. 217. Budhi Chanderi, Image No. 257 (Hovering 
Class). — § 197. 
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Fig. 218. Siron Khurd, Image No. 258 (Hovering Class). See also Figs. 372-373. 
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§ 198. 


Fig. 219. Temple No. 3, Images Nos. 262 and 260 (Hovering Class). 
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Image No. 266 (Hovering Class). — § 199. 
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Fig. 220. Temple No. 19 
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Temple No. 19, Image No. 268 (Hovering C 
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Fig. 222. Temple No. 2, Image No. 269 (Hovering € 
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Fig. 223. Temple No. 8, Image No. 270 (Hovering Class). 
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Temple No. 11, Image No. 271 (Hovering Class). — § 200. 





Fig. 225. Temple No. 17, Images Nos. 275 (Hovering Class) and 281 
(New Class). See also Fig. 226 (No. 281). — §§ 201 and 210. 


Fig. 226. Image No. 281. — Cf 
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Fig. 227. Golakot, CakreSvari-image (Hovering Class). — § 194. 
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Fig. 229. Temple No. 28, Image No. 278 (New Class). — §§ 208-209. 
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Fig. 230. Temple No. 28, Image No. 279 
(New Class). See also Fig. 230A. — 
§§ 208-209, 
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Fig. 230A. Image No. 279. — Cf. Fig. 230. 
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Fig. 230 B. Gudar, seated Jina-image. — § 207. 
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Fig. 231. Temple No. 4, Images Nos. 280 and 300 (New Class). See also Figs. 232 and 233. — §§ 210 and 214. 
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Fig. 232. Images Nos. 280 and 300. — Cf. Fig. 231. 





Fig. 233. Image No. 300. — Cf. Fig. 231. 


Fig. 234. Wall-Section IV, Image 
No. 289 (New Class). — § 210. 





Figs. 235-236. Wall-Section XII, Image No. 287 (New Class). —§ 210. 
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Fig. 237. Temple No. 20, Image No. 291 (New Class). samvat Fig. 238 Temple No. 25, Image No. 296 
1135. — § 211. (New Class). — § 212. 
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Fig. 239. Wall-Section V, Image No. 


298 (New Class).—§ 213. 





Fig. 239A. Wall-Section XII, Image No. 299 (New 
Class). — § 213. 
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Fig. 241. Temple No. 11, Image No. 301 (New Class). 
samvat 1105. See also Fig. 242, — § 215. 
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Image No. 301. — Cf. Fig. 241. 
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Fig. 243. Image No. 296A (New Class). — § 212. 
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Temple No. 19, Image No. 302 [now in the Dharm- 


shala]. See also Fig. 255. — Chapter 14 and § 243. 
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Pallu, Garland-Bearer Sarasvati. See 


§§ 218 and 220. 





also Fig. 245, — 
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arasvati. 


Pallu, Double-Leaf S$ 
§§ 218 and 220. 


Fig. 246. 


arer Sarasvati. 
Cf. Fig. 244A. 


Pallu, Garland-Be 


Fig. 245. 





Fig. 247. Temple No. 15, Image No. 303. samvat 1126. — Chapter 14 and § 244. 
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Temple No. 19, Image No. 304 [now in the Dharmshala]. — 
Chapter 14 and § 245. 
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Fig. 249. Temple No. 12, outer door-jamb to the right, samvat 1133. — §§ 218 and 221. 
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Fig. 250. Temple No. 19, Image No. 305 [now in the Dharmshala]. — Chapter 
14 and § 245. 


Fig. 251. 


Naresar, Vaisnavi-image, samvat 1245. — §§ 218 and 225. 


Fig. 252. Bhilsa, Visnu-image, samvat 1242, — 
222-24, 225. 
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§ 218 and 225. 
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Fig. 255. Image No. 302. — Cf, Fig. 244. 
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Fig. 255A. ‘Sen age No. 306. — Cf. Fig. 256. 
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Fig. 256. Temple No. 19, Image No. 306 [now in 
the Dharmshala]. See also Fig. 255A. — Chapter 14 
and § 245, 
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Fig. 257. Temple No. 3, Image No. 307 (Geometrical Class). samvat 1207 or 1209. — § 227. 
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Temple No. 25, Image No. 311 (Geometrical 
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Fig. 258. 


Class). — § 227 
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Fig. 259. Temple No. 26, Image No. 312 Fig. 260. Temple No. 6, atypical Parsva-image 
(Geometrical Class). — § 227. [not numbered]. — § 233. 
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Figs. 261-62. Temple No. 3. Image No. 314 (Geometrical Class), 
head of the Jina and portion of the throne. — § 228. 
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Fig. 263. Temple No. 31, Image No. 319 (Geometrical Class). — § 229. 
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Fig. 264. Temple No. 28, sukan 


Fig. 265. 





Wall, early-medieval caumukha with project- 
ing figures, — §§ 19 and 232. 
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Fig. 266. Wall, medieval caumukha with figures in counter- 
sunk panels. — §§ 19 and 232. 
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Fig. 268. Portico (see Fig. 5), close-up of front 
pillar showing panel with Bahubalin. — § 232. 
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Fig. 267. Left-hand pillar in 


- ed Fig. 269. Temple No. 4, porch- 
front of Temple No. 18. samvat pillar to the left. samvat 1207. — 
1121. — §§ 232 and 248. 


See p. 45 and § 232. 





Fig. 270. ‘Temple No. 11, acarya-image. samvat 1333. — § 235. 
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Figs. 272-273. Image No. 13 (cf. Figs. 28-29). — “‘Buddha from Sarnath”’. 
§§ 69 (main-figure) and 284. 





Figs. 274-275 Image No. 23 (pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 
§§ 99, 272, and 284, 


12). — Jina at Rajgir. 
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Figs. 276-277. Section of the door-frame of the Maladevi Temple at Gyaraspur. — Indra-image from Badoh. 
§ 272. 


: Ve 





Figs. 278-279. Gwalior, Teli-ka-mandir (left side, figure to the right of the larger doorway). Indor, 
Gargaj Mahadeva Temple (dikp4la [Sina on the right-hand outer wall of the antarala). — § 272. 
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Figs. 280-282. Three Visnu-images (Devangana, Baroli, Mathura). 
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Figs. 283-285. Gwalior, Teli-ka-mandir, section of the front wall to the right of the main entrance. — 
“Buddha from Sarnath’, decorative motifs. — Osia, Agni-image on the outer wall of one of the Hindu temples. 
— § 284. 
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Figs. 286-287. Image No. 305 (Temple No. 19). — Vaisnavi from Naresar. — Cf. Figs. 250-51 and 
§§ 225, 272, 284. 





Figs. 288-289. Image No. 302 (Temple No. 19, see Fig. 244). — Female figure (“‘Salabhafijika’’) from Harshagiri 
(“973 A.D.”’). — §§ 225, 272, 284. 








Figs. 290-292 ‘Three dated door-frames of Deogarh temples. Temple No. 11 (probably samvat 1105), upper storey; 
Temple No. 5 (samvat 1120), eastern doorway; Temple No. 12, outer door-frame, (samvat 1133). — § 284. 
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§ 284. 


Figs. 293-295. Osia, temple with vaulted mandapa, three pillars of mandapa. 
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Figs. 296-299 
EAR Ly ForMs OF THE ComposITE Frixzz (§ 10) 


Fig. 296: Deogarh, Gupta temple, right outer wall, pilaster to the left of the niche, oblong 
panel below the GaneSa-medallion. 

Fig. 297: Gwalior Fort, Teli-ka-mandir, outer wall to the left, section to the left of western 
doorway, decorative panel above wall-figure. 

Fig. 298: Sarnath, Bodhisattva, frieze running along the outer edge of the bhamandala 
(which is otherwise plain). 

Fig. 299: Gyaraspur, pond called Manasarovar, remains of a shrine by the pond, frieze cover- 
ing the door-frame (jambs and lintel), lower section of the jamb to the right. 


In the first three cases we can clearly distinguish between the jewel-motifs and the floral 
motifs. In the last case the frieze is mainly formed by floral motifs (scroll-work) and geo- 
metrical motifs (lozenges = transformed jewel-motifs), while untransformed jewel-motifs 
(four small pearls with a big pearl in the centre) are hardly visible between the lozenges. In the 
remaining portion of this frieze the jewel-motif (five pearls) is not prominent either but it is 
more distinct. For a still later development compare the bhamandala of the Large Santi 
(Figs. 7 A and 394). — See § 52. 
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FIGURES 463 


Figs. 300-303 
VikAccH Duoti AND SAKACCH DuortT! 


Fig. 300: Temple at Paharpur, re-used slab built in the base of the structure. Cf. J. E. vAN 
LoHUIZzEN-DE LEEuw, Antiquity and Survival, Vol. I (1957), pp. 29 foll. 

Fig. 301: Aurangabad, Cave 8, hall, rear-wall, extreme left: Avalokiteévara. 

Fig. 302: Samalaji, Siva with Nandi. 

Fig. 303: Akota, bronze tritirthika, standing Jina to the left. 


Fig. 300 shows the vi-kacch dhoti which always looks like a skirt. The dhoti is wrapped 
round the body (anti-clockwise here). The end of the dhoti is gathered and tugged up on the 
side (on the left side here). 

Figs. 301-303 show the sa-kacch dhoti. In this case, both ends are tugged up, one in front 
(“end I”) and one at the back (“end II”). — Fig. 301: One end of the dhoti is tugged up at 
the back. The other end (end I) is gathered up diagonally and laid in position in front; its 
upper part is tugged up over the belt. The upper hem of the dhoti is not indicated. — Fig. 302: 
Sakacch dhoti as in Fig. 301. The belt is replaced by a twisted scarf. The end of the upper part 
of end I is turned outside to form a swallow-tail, and this is thrust below the twisted scarf. 
The connection between this lappet (swallow-tail) and the rest of the dhoti should have 
been indicated above the twisted scarf. This time the upper hem of the dhoti is indicated. — 
Fig. 303: Local standard formula for a simplified rendering of the sakacch dhoti. 

Figs. 300-303 form a supplement to §§ 53-56 and 59. For a description of the relevant 
Deogarh images compare these paragraphs. 


") Here and elsewhere the explanations of the dress were suggested by my wife. 
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Figs. 304-307 
Tue SHort SAKACCH Duort 


Fig. 304: Sirpur, Laksmana Temple, Visnu. 

Fig. 305: Kurkihar, Bronze image of AvalokiteSvara. 

Fig. 306: Paharpur, re-used slab (cf. Fig. 300), Krsna killing a demon. 
Fig. 307: Indor, Gargaj Mahadeva-temple, wall-figure (Indra). 


The Figs. show the range of variation in the rendering of the short sakacch dhoti. An 
explanation of the forms cannot be attempted here. — Supplement to §§ 53-56. 
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Figs. 308-311 
DIFFERENT MopEes OF FASTENING THE KatisoTRA 


Fig. 308: Deogarh, Gupta temple, right-hand outer wall, Anantasayana-panel, Garuda. 
Fig. 309: Akota, bronze image of the 1st Jina Rsabha. 

Fig. 310: Paharpur, re-used slab (cf. Fig. 300), Indra. 

Fig. 311: Deogarh, Museum near the Gupta temple, image of Krsna Govardhanadhara. 


The katistitra can be fastened with clasp (panels to the right) or without clasp (panels to 
the left). Again the ends may be joined with a loop (upper panels) or without a loop (lower 
panels). The loop can always be recognized by its typical parallel ends. — In the case of Fig. 
310, the katisiitra is merely decorative, as the dhoti is actually secured by a belt formed by 
several chains. — § 53. 


Figs. 312-313 


Two FoRMULAS FOR THE RENDERING OF THE CELESTIAL CouPLE (GARLAND-BEARING 
COUPLE ETC.) 


Fig. 312: Sondni (near Mandasor), isolated slab. 
Fig. 313: Badami, Cave no. 1, ceiling medallion. 


We use the terms “Sondni-formula” and “Badami-formula” to distinguish between the 
hovering and the crouching position of the female of the garland-bearing couple. Normally, 
the Deogarh artists employed the Badami-formula. 
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Fig. 318: 
Fig. 319: 
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Figs. 314-316 
EARLY ForMs OF THE PALMYRA-MotTIF 


Pawaya, “palmyra-capital” (here used in the sense of a rich palmyra-motif, serving 
as the crowning member of a free standing pillar). This is one out of two “palmyra- 
capitals” kept in the Gwalior Museum. 

Deogarh, Gupta temple, roll-moulding bordering the door-frame on its outer side. 
Bhumara, lintel of the mandapa. 


Figs. 317-319 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PALMyRA-CapirAt (¢o be continued on p. 47 1) 


Mahua, Larger Siva Temple, rear-wall, pilaster to the right of the sikhara-niche, 
corbel-cross. 

Deogarh, Temple No. 12, porch, second pillar from right, corbel-cross. 
Deogarh, Temple No. 15, main-room, south-east pillar, northern face of the 
capital. 


For a realistic rendering of two palmyra-palms refer to CoomaRAswaAmy, Bharhut, Fig. 81. 
In Figs. 314-316 the rendering of the leaves is fairly uniform, whereas the additional elements 
(fruits, flowers) differ in all three cases. Suffice it to say that the globular element of Fig. 316 
appears invariably in the upper corners of the true palmyra-capitals (Figs. 317-18 and 322-23, 
but not 319). The development is characterized by the gradual reduction of the globular 
element and by the introduction of a central motif which serves as a sort of support for the 
foliage. In Figs. 318-319 and 323 the central motif consists of a lozenge-shaped stylized flower, 
of which the upper half (or slightly more) is represented. 
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Figs. 320-21 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAtMyrA Dousie-LEAF 


Fig. 320: Bhumara, architectural fragment. 
Fig. 321: Gwalior Fort, Caumukha. 


The globular element of Fig. 320 is still prominent in Fig. 321. It is further reduced in the 
case of the double-leaves of the Large Santi (Fig. 8A) and has disappeared almost completely 
in the main idol of Temple No. 15 (Fig. 31). All the double-leaves at Deogarh (except that of 
Fig. 243) can be derived from a formula similar to that of Fig. 321. — See §§ 57, 260 and 270 
(foot-note). 


Figs. 322-323 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PALMYRA-CAPITAL (Figs. 317-19 continued) 


Fig. 322: Deogarh, Image No. 1, panel 7 (see Fig. 8). 
Fig. 323: Deogarh, Image No. 13, corbel-cross in the upper section of the pillar composition 
to the right (see Fig. 30). 


Both motifs are more stylized than those of Figs. 317-18, and the globular element is 
merely indicated by quadrants appearing in the upper corners of the panel (in Fig. 319 it was 
missing completely). The central motif of Fig. 322 is not a lozenge-shaped flower but it 
resembles the kalasa-portion of the pirnakalaga-motif. The motifs of Figs. 322-323 as well 
as of Fig. 319 are later than those of Figs. 317-318. 


Figs. 324-326 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DousLe-ROSsETTE 


Fig. 324: Bharhut, railing of the stiipa, south-east quadrant, northern-most intercolumnation, 
outer face of the top-most cross-beam. 
Fig. 325: Sanchi, Stipa no. 1, “fragment ... from one of the small brackets between the 
| projecting ends of the gateway architraves”. 
Fig. 326: Akota, bronze image of Ambika, motif appearing to the left and to the right of 
the miniature-Jina above the head of the goddess. 


The three Figs. demonstrate five interrelated motifs: 

(1) Simple double-rosette (Fig. 324 bottom). 

(2) Double-rosette with garland-like appendix (Fig. 324, centre). 

(3) True garland (in this case parasol-garland). Fig. 324, top. 

(4) Digitate leaf with garland-like appendix as part of a fully fledged tree-top (Fig. 325). For 
tenderings of the same or related species refer to MARSHALL-FoucHER, Sdfchi, Vol. II, 
50a1 and 11,2. 

(5) Double-rosette with garland-like appendix (Fig. 326). 


Both the history of the double-rosette as such and the history of the rosette with garland- 
like appendix deserve closer study. For further references see § 57. 
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Figs. 327-328 
Two DupatrA-FoRMULAS 


Fig. 327: Mathura, Kankali Tila, fragment of a frieze-slab. 
Fig. 328: Akota, female figure (bronze). 


Supplement to § 59 (dupatta). 


Figs. 329-332 
THE BuNCH OF MANGOES (Four ForMUuLAS) 


Fig. 329: Ellora, Cave 33, upper storey, veranda, right end (if the cave is viewed from the 
courtyard), Ambika. Ambika’s partner is represented at the /eft end of the veranda. 

Fig. 330: Dilwara (Mt. Abu), Vimala Vasahi, triangular panel with Ambika in its centre. 

Fig. 331: Sanchi, Stipa I, western gateway, south pillar, inner face, bottom panel showing 
a warrior. The present mango-bunch is isolated from a mango-tree depicted behind 
the warrior. 

Fig. 332: Akota, bronze image of the Jina Rsabha, Ambika. (Ambika is represented on the 
right, her partner on the left). 


The two formulas to the left are fairly realistic, whereas those to the right show the in- 
fluence of other hand-attributes (Fig. 330: lotus and cakra; Fig. 332: noose). Refer also to 
Figs. 386-87. 
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“couple tutélaire” 
yaksa on elephant 
goddess under mango-tree 
Indra on Airavata 
Ambika on lion 


Hariti 
“happy twins” 





Fig. 333 
A Semi-HistorIcAL SCHEME FOR THE “SACRED COUPLE” AND RELATED MottFs 


Only the structure of the scheme is under consideration. Bibliographic references could 
therefore be dispensed with. As indicated in § 317 the interrelation of the motifs often becomes 
so involved that it is difficult to establish a pedigree. In such a case it is advisable to employ 
an “adjusted” scheme (which says just as much as can be said). Here (and in Fig. 361) we have 
distinguished between a /ayer of prototypes and a /ayer of types. The first layer forms a sort of 
“pool” from which the material for the second layer is derived. — The expression “happy 
twins” refers to the literary motif. 


Figs. 334-337 ——_—___—_——_> 
THE PARASOL (SLANTING AND UPRIGHT) 


Fig. 334: Mathura, Ayagapata dedicated by Amohini (see Ep. Ind. X, no. 59 of Liiders’ List). 
Fig. 335: Aihole, Jain Cave, image of Paréva. 

Fig. 336: Calcutta, Indian Museum, Buddha. 

Fig. 337: Pagan, Ananda-temple, inner gallery, Bodhisattva. 


Figs. 335-337 show compromises between the slanting and the upright parasol. The stick 
follows the first formula and the top follows the second. Fig. 334 is probably an uncontaminated 
rendering of the slanting parasol although the parasol-top is not tilted sufficiently. Fig. 335 
shows one of the earliest examples of the atypical attendant-figures depicted in many Parsva- 
images (§ 14). 
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Figs. 338-341 
PARSVA WITH Two SNAKES 


Fig. 338: Vasantagarh, bronze image of Pargva. 

Fig. 339: Akota, bronze image of Parégva. 

Fig. 340: Deogarh, Wall-Section IV, Image No. 211 (§ 162). 
Fig. 341: Rajgir, image of Parsva. 


The fact that the presence of ‘wo snakes was rendered by more than one formula (Fig. 
338 - Fig. 340 - Fig. 341) shows the relative popularity of the motif. In Fig. 339 the formula 
is the same as in Fig. 338, but it is slightly changed so that we see one snake, framing the 
body of the Jina, instead of two. Similarly the snake-motif of the Double-Snake Group 
(§ 78, hood-circle ...) is a ‘corrected’ rendering of a formula similar to those seen in Figs. 338 
and 341. But in contrast to Fig. 339 the presence of but one snake has not been established in 
an unequivocal manner in the case of the Double-Snake Group. The viewer gets the im- 
pression that wo snake-bodies are represented. — Apparently the double-snake was one out 
of several motifs which were relatively popular in Jain art but did not always meet with the 
approval of the responsible authorities (§ 190). Refer also to SHan, Akofa, 17b. 
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Figs. 347-350 
THE UNPLAITED STRANDS (FURTHER MATERIAL) 


Fig. 347: Deogarh, pradaksinapatha of Temple No. 12, Image No. 24 (§ 101). 
Fig. 348: Lbidem, Image No. 23 (Fig. 274, § 101). 

Fig. 349: Lbidem, Image No. 35 (Fig. 81, § 102). 

Fig. 350: Lbidem, Image No. 31 (§ 102). 


The strands of Fig. 347 follow the original formula. The lateral strands are missing however 
and an “usnisa” has been added. A comparison of Fig. 348 (or rather of Fig. 274) with Fig. 
347 demonstrates the tendency to arrange the curls in vertical rows. As a consequence the 
rendering of the hair is fairly similar on the closely related Images Nos. 23 and 24, one being 
a “‘curl-image” and the other a “‘strand-image”’. See § 130. Figs. 349-50 show transformations 
of the original formula. 
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Figs. 351-353 
THE SmpLe JATA AND Irs TRANSFORMATIONS 


Fig. 351: Butkara (Mingora), slab showing two ascetics. 
Fig. 352: Ibidem, slab showing the Buddha. 
Fig. 353: Taxila, Dharmarajika Stipa, slab showing the Buddha and other figures. 


The three formulas are related and they possibly form a sequence (353 more stylized than 
352, and 352 more stylized than 351). However the manner in which the “hairs” are rendered in 
Fig. 353 indicates Western influences. — In the context of the description of the Deogarh 
material, a distinction between the “simple jata” (Fig. 351) and the “complex jata” (Fig. 355) 
seemed to be unnecessary, as the “simple jata” was nowhere in evidence. 


Fig. 354 
An ANALOGOUS DEVELOPMENT 
Fig. 354: Fort Gwalior, Jina-image (Fig. 131, § 132). 
The strands of Fig. 354 have been transformed into hair-like streaks. This affords a parallel 


to Fig. 353 although the background of the formula of Fig. 354 is not exactly the same (Fig. 354 
has to be viewed in the context supplied by Fig. 361). 
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Figs. 355-357 
THE CompLex JATA AND Irs TRANSFORMATIONS 
Fig. 355: Mahabalipuram, Descent of the River Ganga, head of a flying ascetic. 
Fig. 356: Sarnath Museum, head of a Saiva image. 
Fig. 357: Deogarh, Temple No. 16, Image No. 74 (Fig. 97, § 110). 


The three specimens show the standard forms of the “realistic”, “hybrid” and “reduced” 
jatas (§ 131). The jata of Fig. 357 is topped with an usnisa-lotus (§ 128). 


For Fig. 358 see p. 486. 
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Figs. 358-360 
THE SMooTH JATA (DIFFERENCES IN THE PATTERN OF THE STRANDS) 
Fig. 358 (p. 484): Akota, bronze image of Paréva. 
Fig. 359: Deogarh, Temple No. 13, Image No. 60 (Fig. 93 and § 108). 
Fig. 360: Deogarh, Temple No. 13, Image No. 58 (§ 108). 


Semicircular type, striped type, herring-bone type. See § 132 and Fig. 361 below. 
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Fig. 361 
A Semi-HisroricAL SCHEME FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SMOOTH JATA 


For the motif refer to § 132. The method has been explained in connection with the ana- 
logous scheme of Fig. 333. 
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Figs. 362-365 
THE SMooTH JATA (DIFFERENCES IN Is SHAPE) 


Fig. 362: Deogarh, Temple No. 17, Image No. 99 (§ 114). 

Fig. 363: Deogarh, Chamber in the hall in front of Temple No. 12, Image No. 127 (Fig. 134 
and § 121). 

Fig. 364: Deogarh, Temple No. 8, Image No. 115 (Fig. 132 and § 119). 

Fig. 365: Deogarh, Wall-Section XIV, Image No. 84 (Fig. 108 and § 111). 


Partite jata (§ 115), peaked jata (§ 121), flat jata (§ 118), and jata of Image No. 84 (§ 132, 
last sentence). — See § 132 and Fig. 361. 
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FIGURES 491 
Figs. 366-371 
OBSERVATIONS ON SIMILAR ELEMENTS — THE THRONE-TOoP IN THE DRuM-LEAF STYLE 


Fig. 366: Deogarh, Wall-Section XIV, Image No. 207 (§ 162). 

Fig. 367: Deogarh, Wall-Section XV, Jina-image (no number). 

Fig. 368: Deogarh, Wall-Section XVI, Jina-image (no number). 

Fig. 369: Deogarh, Wall-Section XV, Jina-image (no number). 

Fig. 370: Deogarh, Wall-Section XV, Jina-image (no number). 

Fig. 371: Deogarh, Wall-Section XVI, Image No. 179 (Fig. 161, § 156). 


The first five drawings show images belonging to the Section of the Late Images of the 
Drum-Leaf Style, while the sixth image belongs to the Section of the Plain Images of that 
style. The images of Figs. 367-369 are loosely connected with the Images Nos. 196-197-200 
(§ 161). — The six drawings demonstrate a type of variation where the differences can be 
overlooked on account of the similarity of the elements. In the case of Figs. 372-379 the vari- 
ation could be overlooked on account of the small size of the elements. The impression of 
similarity is to some extent lost in the drawings: There, all lines are equally thick whereas in 
reality the lines of the design (lotus-petals etc.) are often so thin that they can hardly be re- 
cognized. As the elements are partly characterized by their design, it is of some importance 
whether the design is distinct or not. — The elements represented are the following: 


Fig. 366: Throne-bar, /otus-blanket, cashion. The second element combines the design of a 
lotus with the shape of the throne-blanket. 

Fig. 367: Throne-bar, seat-lotus, cushion, cushion-blanket. This cushion-blanket rests on the 
cushion (cf. Fig. 29) whereas the normal throne-blanket rests on the throne-bar. 
The design follows the type normally found on the cushion itself. 

Fig. 368: Throne-bar, seat-lotus, cushion. 

Fig. 369: “Throne-bar”, seat-lotus. The element described as “throne-bar” could just as well 
be regarded as a cushion. 

Fig. 370: Throne-bar, seat-lotus, cushion, cushion-lotus. The cushion is unusually thick 
(especially if compared with that in the next drawing) and the cushion-lotus is 
reduced to a semicircle. 

Fig. 371: Throne-bar, throne-blanket, cushion. 


Although the six images ate not very spirited, more than one term has to be employed to 
characterize the deviations from what could be called the standard type. The borders between 
lotus and blanket (see especially Fig. 366), between bar and cushion (Figs. 368-69), between 
blanket-design and cushion-design (Fig. 367) are blurred. Fig. 370 is an instance of incision 
as well as of the tendency to create variety by a deliberate change of the normal proportions. The 
main reason for the difficulty to recognize at a glance the differences between various throne- 
tops cannot be found in the occasional transformations, however. Differentiation is difficult 
because the repertoire for the throne-top includes two band-like elements (bar and cushion) 
as well as four segmental elements (seat-lotus, throne-blanket, cushion-lotus, cushion-blanket). 
Out of these six elements any number between one and six could be represented. See § 165. 
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Figs. 380-381 
Lorus-Suprort AND Lorus-NopE 


Fig. 380: British Museum, Ambika. 


Fig. 381: Padhavli, panel showing Siva’s marriage, partial motif to the left (Indra-on- 
Airavata supported by a lotus). 


The elephant Airavata is shown on a lotus-support like an abhiseka-elephant (see p. 87). 
The river-goddess at the bottom stands on a lotus emerging from the same rhizome, but she 
has no connection with Indra. — Both lotus-motifs (Figs. 380-81, see arrows) show the 
lotus-node of § 13. The lotus-node is either part of a vegetable motif (Khajuraho p. 29: lotus- 
composition) or it is independent in the sense that the rest of the motif is stunted (Fig. 250). 
The independent lotus-node is subject to various transformations (reduction: Fig. 375, 
elaboration: Khajuraho p. 30, Fig. 4). In the present drawings the lotus-nodes are parts of 
vegetable motifs. 


Figs. 382-383 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Fig. 382: Gwalior Fort, Caturbhuja-temple (samvat 932), left half of the door-lintel. 
Fig. 383: Budhi Chanderi, Rsabha-temple, pedestal of a Jina-image. 


The Caturbhuja-temple has been mentioned repeatedly (pp. 36, 62, 87, 213-214). — Fig. 383 
shows the pedestal of one out of two related Jina-images which stand side by side. In both 
cases the dharmacakra is shown face-on and not edge-on. See § 67. The tiny cihna (deer ?) 
before the dharmacakra should also be noted. 
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Figs. 384-389 
”PARALLELS” (§ 284) 


Fig. 384: Deogarh, Temple No. 12, wall-figure no. 1 (= Fig. 52). 

Fig. 385: Pallu (Bikaner), Garland-Bearer Sarasvati (= Fig. 244A). 

Fig. 386: Deogarh, Temple No. 12, Image No. 4 (= Fig. 15). 

Fig. 387: Ellora, Cave 33, Ambika (= Fig. 329). 

Fig. 388: Charchoma (Dt. Kotah), one out of four heads on a caturmukhalifga. 

Fig. 389: Pathari, Jain compound, head of a colossal Rsabha-image standing in one of the 
temples. 


Figs. 384 and 385 show a particular formula (book-gesture of § 13) in almost identical 
form, although the two images are removed from one another in space and time. — In Figs. 
386 and 387 it is more difficult to establish the identity of the two formulas. The /ower motifs 
of Fig. 386 can be derived from the left-hand motif of Fig. 387. This becomes clear from Fig. 
15: The bunch of mangoes in the right hand of the goddess is a transformation of the left- 
hand motif of Fig. 387, and the indistinct lower motifs of the tree-top are in their turn identical 
with the rendering of the bunch. The two circular or globular elements to the upper /eft of 
Fig. 386 may represent two mangoes. It is however also possible that the upper element is 
the mango-leaf disk of § 13 (cf. Fig. 330). In this case, the two round elements of Fig. 386 - 
would correspond respectively to the leaves and to the fruit of the right-hand motif of Fig. 387 
(so that the parallelism of Fig. 386 and Fig. 387 would be complete). See also § 60. — The 
similarity between Figs. 388 and 389 lies in the uncouth rendering of the face and in the wide- 
open eyes. See also § 272. 
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LIST OF MOTIFS 


Early-Medieval Jina-Images at Deogarh 


THRONE main-figure lateral zones parikara-top makara-torana 
ides ass 
THRONE-TOP lions and dharmacakra throne-legs cihna 
Throne-Top 


| | 
SEAT-LOTUS bar cushion cushion-lotus blanket on cushion festoons 
or blanket 


GUIDE TO FORMULAS 


Seat-Lotus 
STYLIZED realistic (Fig. 376) 
Stylized 
BLANKET-TYPE other types (Fig. 137) 
Blanket-Type 
See 
single leaf-circlet (Vo. 197) twofold or threefold leaf-circlet (Fig. 191) 
Blanket-Type 
Rach. Sed 
triangular (Fig. 132) segmental (Fig. 191) 
Blanket-Type 
=o || eae 


pointed (Vo. 197) round (Fig. 191) 
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74 Fig. 389A 
List oF Motirs AND GuIDE TO FORMULAS 


See § 276. — The term “blanket-type” is more general than the term “lotus-blanket” 
(p. 491). 
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AGENT 
















(contamination) 
dissimilation assimilation 







pc a. TYPE (PARTIALLY 


DIFFERENTIATED) 


Fig. 389B 
GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF A FEw CATEGORIES (§ 309) 


The thick vertical arrow (three lines) indicates the process of direct copying. The two re- 
maining arrows indicate the case where the prototype was modified under the influence of an 
additional agent. This process is dissimilation from the point of view of the prototype and 
assimilation from the point of view of the additional agent. The expression “contamination : 
is neutral with respect to this difference. We use it only for cases where the infinence from 
both sides is equally strong, so that one can no longer distinguish betweet a “prototype 
and an “additional agent”. For “contamination in its descriptive sense ” see the Index of 
Terms. — Although we preferred in many cases adjusted categories to precise categories (§ 317) 
we felt that a distinction between prototype and additional agent is normally possible in 
iconography and often possible in style. — Assimilation is understood as a non-creative 
form-principle (= “assimilation in its widest sense” according to § 309). As such it is an 
instance of partial differentiation. 
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APPENDIX 


§ 330. LIST OF THE IMAGES 


The list is, on the whole, self-explanatory. A few introductory remarks are nevertheless 
necessary. Whenever it was not possible to give the expected details in an abbreviated from, 
we have referred the reader to the relevant paragraph (in round brackets). In such cases the 
symbol for paragraph has been put before the figure, whereas in Column XII the figure alone 
is given. In the case of Column VIII, reference to a particular paragraph indicates that the 
text of the inscription is given there. Unedited inscriptions are represented by a mere “+”. 

Those images of Chapter 7 which belong to particular classes have been mentioned twice, 
but the repeated number (appearing within the respective class and interrupting the sequence 
of the numbers) has always been italicized. “stst” (Column VII) refers to a double-image. 
“W” (Column X) is an abbreviation of “Wall-Section”. “12/H” in the same column refers to 
the Aa// in front of Temple No. 12, whereas “12 H” (Images Nos. 245-46) stands for one of 
the shrines near the temple. “D” in the last column indicates heavy damage. Five image- 
numbers have been used twice (9, 9A; 62, 62A; 159, 159A; 238, 238A; 296, 296A), so that 
the grand total is 324 and not 319. The number “98” has not been used, but on the other hand 
the image of Fig. 270 has not been numbered. — Images without illustration have been put in 
round brackets (Column I). 

It is hoped that the list will make it easier for the reader to use the present book. But this 
does not mean that the list has much descriptive value. No doubt the reader will see at a glance 
that there are few seated images in the Drum Style, that Paréva-images are numerous in the 
Flat-Jata Class and absent in the Throne-Frame Class. On the other hand, the ratio of such 
characteristics (seated and standing etc.) is on the whole too uniform to provide a reliable 
key for the isolation of the stylistic units. Furthermore features like the “lateral strands” and 
the “inscriptions” are in many cases absolutely irrelevant — the lateral strands being often 
almost invisible and the “inscriptions” consisting often of a few carelessly incised aksaras. 

The Columns II-IV indicate theoretically which of the three types of Jinas (Rsabhas - Pars- 
vas - others) is represented. The headings are “curls — strands — hood-circle” in the case of the 
early-medieval period, and “no lateral strands — lateral strands — hood-circle” in the case of 
the medieval period. If the original iconography were still intact the following key could be 
given: 

(1) Entry in III alone: Rsabhas 
(2) Entries in II and IV: ParSvas 
(3) Entry in II alone: Others. 

However the iconography has undergone changes in the course of time so that the above 
key is only of limited value (§ 265). 

As far as location (Column X) and state of preservation (Columns XIII-XIV) are concerned, 
the list is based on the conditions in 1957. Later changes (up to 1963) have been mentioned in 
the paragraphs quoted in Column XII. 
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§ 331. LOCATION OF THE IMAGES 
Location Image(s) 
Temple No.1  (§ 18) 
2 227-230, 235, 236, 269, 297 
3 102, 104, 237, 259, 260-264, 307, 313, 314 
4 132, 232, 233, 249, 272, 273, 280, 282, 300 
5 (§ 18) 
6 180 
7  (§18) 
8 71, 115, 118, 133, 158, 169, 191, 216, 217, 270 
9 138, 238 A, 283, 284 
10 (§ 18) 
11 22, 271, 301 
12 1-5, 15-21, 23-25, 30-32, 35, 65, 89, 94 
12/H 12, 38-41, 56, 97, 112, 126, 127, 139, 142, 143, 160, 162, 170, 185 
12A 105 
12C 140, 194 
12G 83, 181, 183, 184 
12H 245, 246 
13 33, 49, 58-60, 87, 88, 95, 107, 134 
14 50, 67, 68, 123, 141, 182, 195, 203, 274 
15 13, 44, 45, 52, 69, 111, 144-147, 171-178, 212, 223, 303 
16 6, 26, 55, 70, 72-74, 113, 128, 129, 190, 218-220 
17 53, 99, 101, 106, 119, 149, 206, 247, 275, 281 
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Location 


Image(s) 


nn nnn nn eee 


a s— 


Bee ede con., 


Other 
locations ....... 


Locations out- 
side Deogarh ... 


(§ 160) 

265-268, 285, 286, 302, 304-306 

130, 131, 199, 202, 209, 242, 291-295, 310 
46, 238-241, 243, 244, 250, 251, 276 


159 
186-188 
296, 311 
312 


159 A, 277-279, 318 


319 

28, 78, 79, 96, 121 

10, 11, 100, 315 

27, 103, 316, 317 

82, 117, 204-205, 211, 289, 290, 309 

8, 109, 298, 308 

150 

7, 29, 36, 47 

135 

42, 51, 62 A, 136, 137, 163 

85, 151, 153-156 

57, 152, 157, 210, 287, 299 

54, 61, 62, 75-77, 80, 86, 90, 91, 120, 167, 213, 214, 221, 222, 288 
84, 207 

110, 116, 124, 196-198, 201, 208, 215, 248 
9, 43, 81, 114, 122, 125, 179, 200 


-9 A, 14, 34, 37, 48, 63, 64, 66, 92, 93, 108, 148 a, 148 b, 161 a, 161 b, 164, 165, 


166 a, 166 b, 168, 189, 192, 193, 224-226, 231, 234, 296A 
-252-258 — 


§ 332. THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMAGES: DRUM-STYLE 


The Drum-Style (Images Nos. 15-143). Chapters 7 and 9. 


The Uncouth Class (Images Nos. 22-56). §§ 99-106. 
Colossal Images. Characteristics (or “‘motifs”) I (head etc.) and II (attendants etc.). 
Colossal Images. Characteristic II. 
Images less than life-size. Characteristics I and II. 
Images less than life-size. Characteristic II. 


The Slender Class (Images Nos. 57-71). §§ 107-08. Characteristic I (head) compulsory, 
characteristic II (slender body) optional. 


The Fair Class 


(Images Nos. 15-21, 72-91). §§ 73-78, 109-11. Characteristic I (leaf-circlet) 


optional,characteristic II (camara-bearers) also optional but normally present. 
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The Far Eastern Class (Images Nos. 92-100). §§ 112-14. 
Uncontaminated. Characteristics I (exotic physiognomy) and II (curls). 
Contaminated. Characteristic II partly missing. 


Partite-Jata Class (Images Nos. 101-114). §§ 115-17. Characteristic I (partite jata) com- 
pulsory, characteristic II (physiognomy of Fig. 127) optional. 


Flat-Jata Class (Images Nos. 115-125). §§ 178-20. Characteristic: flat jata. 


Unclassified Images (Images Nos. 126-43). §§ 121-23. 


§ 333. THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMAGES: DRUM-LEAF STYLE AND HIGH-RELIEF 


The Drum-Leaf Style (Images Nos. 1, 13, 14, 144-222). Chapters 7 and 10. 
The Throne-Frame Class (Nos. 13, 14, 144-159A). §§ 68-72, 147-151. 
The Class with Miniature-Figures (Nos. 1, 160-170). §§ 49-57, 152-155. 
The Section of the Plain Images (Nos. 171-195). §§ 156-159. 
The Section of the Late Images (Nos. 196-222 = selected specimens). §§ 160-163. 


Intermediate Forms between the Drum-Leaf Style and the H.-R. Style(Nos. 223-226). § 174. 


The High-Relief Style (Nos. 227-319). Chapters 11-17. 


The Resting Class (Nos. 227-250). Chapter 11. 
The Hovering Class (Nos. 251-276). Chapter 12. 
The New Class (Nos. 277-301). Chapter 13. 

The Geometrical Class (Nos. 307-319). Chapter 15. 
Tritirthika-Type. § 237. 

Frieze-Slab Type. § 237. 

Five Goddesses (Nos. 302-306). Chapter 14. 


UNITS OF THE CLASSIFICATION 


Period Central India 
Style Deogarh and the Surrounding Area 
Class—Section Deogarh 
Group—Set 
Isolated Image 


For details refer to §§ 97 (sequence to the left) and 7 (sequence to the right). “Period” 
refers in most cases either to the two early-medieval styles (Drum-Style, Drum-Leaf Style) 
or to the single medieval style (High-Relief Style), hence “early-medieval period” and “me- 
dieval period”. 
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§ 334. LIST OF FIGS. SHOWING DATED OBJECTS 


Figs. 5 (samvat 919), 20 (1176), 192 (1023), 193 (1052), 195 (1051), 196 (1051), 206 (1095), 
237 (1135), 241/42 (1105), 247 (1126), 249 (1133), 251 (1245), 252 (1242), 254 (1091), 257 (1207), 
267 (1121), 269 (1207), 270 (1333), 289 (“973 A.D.”), 290 (1105), 291 (1120), 292 (1133), 382 
(932). 


§ 335. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS PHOTOS (our Figs. in italics) 


“Agra” 2207/1917-18: Fig. 2. 

Banerjea, J. N., The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta 1956, Pl. 23,2: Fig. 282. 

“Berlin” KH 83 (31): Fig. 19; KH II 9 (11): Fig. 22; KH 61 (37): Fig. 337; KH 33 (16): Fig. 209; unnumbered: 
Fig. 271. 

Burnier, Raymond: Figs. 7 A, 8 A, 215 (published here for the first time). 

Chanda, Ramaprasad, Medieval Indian Sculpture in the British Museum, London 1936, Pl. 10: Fig. 254. 

Chanda, Ramaprasad, Survival of the Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus Valley, Calcutta 1929(= MASI 
No. 41), Pl. Ib: Figs. 76, 275. 

Daud (K. Daud Studio, Lashkar): Figs. 18, 18 A (published here for the first time). 

Essen (5000 Jahre Kunst aus Indien, Essen 1959), p. 384: Fig. 252. 

“Gwalior” 192/577 (?): Fig. 11; 790: Fig. 32; 103/54: Fig. 251 = 287; 1749: Fig. 277; 109: Fig. 283. 

“Gwalior Report” 1936/37, Pl. 6b: Fig. 137; 1933/34, Pl. 12: Fig. 253. 

Jain, Moti Ram, Delhi: Figs. 4, 27, 270 (published here for the first time). 

“Kramrisch, Hindu Temple”, Pl. 57: Fig. 274. 

Kramrisch, Stella, Indian Sculpture in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 1960, Pl. 38: Fig. 289. 

Lalit Kala 8, Pl. 31, Fig. 11: Fig. 280; Lalit Kala 10, Pl. 9, Fig. 2: Fig. 287. 

van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, J. E.: Fig. 244 A (published here for the first time). 

Marshall-Foucher, The Monuments of Safichi, Vol. III, Pl. 125d: Fig. 178. 

“Mukherji” Pl. 13: Fig. 7. 

Nahta, A. and B., Bikaner Jain Lekh Sangrah; Calcutta, virabd 2482, opp. p. 104: Fig. 245. 

Rau, Heimo, Die Kunst Indiens bis zum Islam, Stuttgart 1958, Pl. 43: Fig. 284. 

Seckel, D., Buddhistische Kunst Ostasiens, Stuttgart 1957, Pl. 23: Fig. 119. 

Srivastava, V. S., Catalogue ... Museum, Bikaner (Jaipur 1960-61), Pl. 3: Fig. 246. 

“Zimmer”, Pl. 102: Fig. 273. 


§ 336. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS DRAWINGS (our Figs. in italics) 


“Ashton”, Pl. 34: Fig. 298; Pl. 31: Fig. 312. 

Bachhofer, L., Die frithindische Plastik, Miinchen 1929, Pl. 74: Fig. 334. 

Banerji, R. D., The Temple of Siva at Bhumara, Calcutta 1924 (= MASI No. 16), Pl. 7b: Fig. 316; Pl. 6b: 
Fig. 320. 

Banerji, R. D., Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, Delhi 1933, Pl. 30a: Fig. 336. 

Barrett, D., A Guide to the Buddhist Caves of Aurangabad, Bombay 1957, Pl. 13: Fig. 301. 

“Berlin” KH 46 (18): Fig. 344. 

“Bhopal” 336/54: Fig. 388. 

“Coomaraswamy” Fig. 171: Fig. 356. 

Coomaraswamy, A., La Sculpture de Bharhut, Paris 1956, Fig. 64: Fig. 324. 

Dikshit, K. N., Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal(= MASI No. 55), Delhi 1938, Pl. 27a: Fig. 300; Pl. 28a: 
Fig. 306; Pl. 27d: Fig. 370. 

Faccenna, D., Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I(= IsMEO Reports and Memoirs II, 2; 1962), 
Pl. 136: Fig. 351; Pl. 206: Fig. 352. 

“Gwalior” 110/54: Fig. 314; 796: Fig. 321; 728: Fig. 381; 547: Fig. 382. 

“Gwalior Report” 1936/37 Pl. 6b: Fig. 354. 

Heritage of Indian Art Series 2, Bombay 1960, Pl. 46: Fig. 304. 

Indian Archaeology 1958/59, Pl. 75 D: Fig. 371. 

“Kramrisch Art” Fig. 82: Fig. 355. 

Lalit Kala 1/2, Pl. 12, Fig. 11: Fig. 338; Pl. 4, Figs. 1-2: Figs. 345-346; Lalit Kala 6, p. 67: Fig. 390. 

Lyons-Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, New York 1957, Pl. 189: Fig. 353. 

Marshall-Foucher, The Monuments of Sajfichi, Vol. II, Pl. 68g: Fig. 325; Pl. 66a: Fig. 337. 

Nahta, A. and B., Bikaner Jain Lekh Sangrah; Calcutta, virabd 2482, opp. p. 104: Fig. 385. 
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“Patna” 4770: Fig. 341. 


Seidenstiicker, K., Die Buddha-Legende in den Skulpturen des Ananda-Tempels zu Pagan, Hamburg 1916, 
Fig. 16: Fig. 337. 


“Shah, Akota”, Pl. 25: Fig. 303; 8b: 309; 48a: 326; 42b: 328; 10b: 332; 55: 339; 31a: 358. 
“Shah, Ambika”, Fig. 13: Fig. 330; Fig. 4: 380. 
“Shah, Roda”, Fig. 41: Fig. 302. 


Smith, V. A., The Jain Stipa and other Antiquities of Mathura, Allahabad 1901, Pl. 91: Fig. 343. 
Surveyor General of India, One Inch Sheets 54 L/2 and L/6, First Edition: Fig. 391. 

Thapar, D. R., Icons in Bronze, London 1961, Pl. 33: Fig. 305. 

Vats, M. S., The Gupta Temple at Deogarh, Delhi 1952 (= MASI No. 70), Pl. 10b: Fig. 296, 308; 8a: 315. 
Vogel, J. Ph., La Sculpture de Mathura, Paris et Bruxelles 1930, Pl. 46a (misprinted as LX VI): Fig. 327. 
“Zimmer”, Pl. 135: Fig. 3137; Pl. 243: Fig. 329 = 387. 


§ 337. REMARKS ON THE MAP (Fig. 390) 


The map of Central India is based on the “1 : 1,000,000 Central India Province Map, Second 
Edition” (1948). The location of some of the smaller places has been traced with the help of 
special maps and village lists. The map includes only district capitals (underlined) and places 
mentioned in the text. The area belongs to three different States, viz. Madhya Pradesh (Capital: 
Bhopal), Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan. Places in brackets are situated in the vicinity of the 
places appearing immediately above them (e.g. Charchoma near Kotah). 

Certain place names occur very frequently. “Deogarh” (three places bearing this name in 
the Narwar District alone), “Indor”, and “Udaipur” (Udayapur) are some of the most obvious 
examples. In the present monograph these names refer invariably to the following places: 
Deogarh to the south-west of Lalitpur, Indor to the north-west of Chanderi, and Udaipur to 
the south-west of Bina. 

With the kind permission of the Editor of Lalit Kala we have reproduced the sketch-map 
“S. W. Rajasthan” from an article by R. C. Agrawala (Lalit Kala 6), as references to places in 
that area occur rather frequently in our text. 

The following places are mentioned in the text but not given in the maps: Baro/i (30 miles 
south of Kotah), Devangana (Abu Hills), Harshagiri(near Sikar, Northern Rajasthan), Malaheda 
(near Manasa, see arrow on the left margin of the main map), Mankuvar (near Allahabad), 
Nadia (former Sirohi State), Nokhas (Etah District), Pithaura (former Nagod State), Vasan- 
tagarh (Sitohi State). Places not falling in the range of the two maps are mentioned but 
rarely, some instances being A&ofa (on the western outskirts of the city of Baroda), Osia 
(30 miles north-north-west of Jodhpur), Pa//u (near Bikaner), Rajim and Sirpur (both in the 
Raipur District of Madhya Pradesh). 

A vivid description of Deogarh is contained in M.S. Vats’ monograph on the Gupta temple 
at Deogarh (MAST 70, Delhi 1952, p. 1). We reproduce the text with the permission of the 
publisher as a supplement to § 16: 

Deogarh is situated 24°32’ N. and 78°15’ E, close to the south-western limit of the Lalitpur 
Sub-Division of the Jhansi district in a semi-circular bend overlooking the right bank of the 
Betwa (Vetravati). It is 19 miles from Lalitpur and 7 miles from Jakhlaun, both being stations 
on the Central Railway. From the former, it can be approached by a motor or /onga over a fair- 
weather District Board road of which the last four miles from Saipura to Deogarh are main- 
tained by the Forest Department, but at Jakhlaun no vehicle, other than a bullock cart, is 
available. There is a Forest Rest House at Deogarh adjoining which the Jaina community has 
built a spacious dharamsala for the use of pilgrims and others. Flowing for the most part in a 
rocky bed, the Betwa forms a series of deep pools and picturesque cataracts. “The narrow 
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Vogel, J. Ph., La Sculpture de Mathura, Paris et Bruxelles 1930, Pl. 46a (misprinted as LX VI): Fig. 327. 
“Zimmer”, Pl. 135: Fig. 313; Pl. 243: Fig. 329 = 387. 


§ 337. REMARKS ON THE MAP (Fig. 390) 


The map of Central India is based on the “1 : 1,000,000 Central India Province Map, Second 
Edition” (1948). The location of some of the smaller places has been traced with the help of 
special maps and village lists. The map includes only district capitals (underlined) and places 
mentioned in the text. The area belongs to three different States, viz. Madhya Pradesh (Capital: 
Bhopal), Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan. Places in brackets are situated in the vicinity of the 
places appearing immediately above them (e.g. Charchoma near Kotah). 

Certain place names occur very frequently. “Deogarh” (three places bearing this name in 
the Narwar District alone), “Indor”, and “Udaipur” (Udayapur) are some of the most obvious 
examples. In the present monograph these names refer invariably to the following places: 
Deogarh to the south-west of Lalitpur, Indor to the north-west of Chanderi, and Udaipur to 
the south-west of Bina. 

With the kind permission of the Editor of La/it Kala we have reproduced the sketch-map 
“S. W. Rajasthan” from an article by R. C. Agrawala (La/it Kala 6), as references to places in 
that area occur rather frequently in our text. 

The following places are mentioned in the text but not given in the maps: Baro/i (30 miles 
south of Kotah), Devangana (Abu Hills), Harshagiri(near Sikar, Northern Rajasthan), Ma/aheda 
(near Manisa, see arrow on the left margin of the main map), Mankuwar (near Allahabad), 
Nadia (former Sirohi State), Nokhas (Etah District), Pithaura (former Nagod State), Vasan- 
tagarh (Sirohi State). Places not falling in the range of the two maps are mentioned but 
rarely, some instances being A&ofa (on the western outskirts of the city of Baroda), Osia 
(30 miles north-north-west of Jodhpur), Pa//u (near Bikaner), Rajim and Sirpur (both in the 
Raipur District of Madhya Pradesh). 

A vivid description of Deogarh is contained in M.S. Vats’ monograph on the Gupta temple 
at Deogarh (MAST 70, Delhi 1952, p. 1). We reproduce the text with the permission of the 
publisher as a supplement to § 16: 

Deogarh is situated 24°32’ N. and 78°15’ E, close to the south-western limit of the Lalitpur 
Sub-Division of the Jhansi district in a semi-circular bend overlooking the right bank of the 
Betwa (Vetravati). It is 19 miles from Lalitpur and 7 miles from Jakhlaun, both being stations 
on the Central Railway. From the former, it can be approached by a motor or /onga over a fair- 
weather District Board road of which the last four miles from Saipura to Deogarh are main- 
tained by the Forest Department, but at Jakhlaun no vehicle, other than a bullock cart, is 
available. There is a Forest Rest House at Deogarh adjoining which the Jaina community has 
built a spacious dharamsala for the use of pilgrims and others. Flowing for the most part in a 
rocky bed, the Betwa forms a series of deep pools and picturesque cataracts. “The narrow 
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gorge where it forces its way through the Vindhyan hills and the magnificent sweep it makes 
below the steep sandstone cliff which is surmounted by the fort of Deogarh is a scene of 
striking beauty” [Jhansi District Gazetteer, p. 10]. Here, along the foot of the rocky headland 
which constitutes the right bank of the Betwa, the plain falls into a well-marked depression 
made by the drainage of this area. Across this depression, at the western edge of the elevated 
plain stands the solitary Gupta Temple, locally known as Sagar Marh from the square, rock-cut 
well in front. Girt by hills on the south, and still smaller ones to west and north its situation, 
dominating the depression, is a singularly picturesque one. Close proximity of the river and 
extremely well-wooded nature of the landscape around provide a beautiful setting to this gem 
of Gupta architecture. Moreover, it lay on the highway of imperial communications during the 
Gupta period which connected Deogarh with Pawaya in the north and with Eran, Bhilsa, 
Udayagiri and Sanchi in the south, thence with Ujjain and Bagh to west and south-west and 
again through Jhansi and Kanpur with Allahabad, Banaras and Pataliputra (Patna). 


§ 338. INDEX OF TERMS 


(The references are to pages) 


Basically the Index contains the material of §§ 10-14 in a consolidated form, but terms explained in other parts 
of the book have also been included. Terms which are not listed in the Index will normally be found in the 
following paragraphs and chapters: §§ 91-92 (form-principles), Chapter 23 (form-principles), Chapters 25-26 
(various observations on the method), §§ 332-333 (units of the classification). Additional information 
(method of numbering, place-names etc.) is given in §§ 7-9, 330, and 337. The references are short: only the 
first page of a discussion is quoted, cases where a term has been employed but not explained are omitted, and 
in the case of the drawings the reference is always to the page with the explanatory text (and not to the page 
with the drawing). 


Occasionally new observations have been included in the present monograph in a supplementary manner 
(instead of thoroughly revising the relevant portion of the manuscript). In such cases the Index serves the 
same purpose as the cross-references within the text. 


Abhaya-Gesture 18 

Abhiseka-Elephants 18 

Acarya 23, 169 

Additional Agent 499 

Amalaka 13 

Ambika 23 

Ambika and her Partner 23, 219 

Angle-Motif 195 

Antarala 13 

Art and Literature 238 

Assimilation, Contamination, Dissimilation 499 

Attendant-Figures 16 

Attendant-Figures, Female 187 

Attribute 16, 242 (see also Feet-, Seat-, Hand-, 
Head-Attribute and Basic Attribute), 246 foot- 
note 

Atypical Iconography of Paréva’s Attendant- 
Figures 96 


Back-Plate 18 
Badami-Formula 18, 467 
Bahubalin 23, 129, 165 
Basic Attribute 244 
Bead-Border 13 
Bell-Frieze 98 
Bhamandala 18 
Bharata 23, 165 
Bhattaraka 59, 212 
Blocks and Slabs 53-54 
Book-Gesture 18, 497 
Buddha 3 

Budhi Chanderi Formula 173, 176 


Caitya-Window 13 
Caitya-Window Labyrinth 14 
Cakra 18, 191 

Cakravartin 23, 165 
CakreSvari 23, 108, 190 
Camara-Bearer 18, 130, 153 
Camara-Padma 105 

Castes in Jainism 94 


Category and Variable 244, 246 

CaturviméSatipatta 15 

Caubisi 15 

Caumukha 16, 44 

Celestial Couple 467 

Cella 14 

“Central India” 11 

Central Object 17 

Chajja 14 

Channavira 78 footnote 

Chest-Posture 18 

Cihna 17, 26, 219, 246 

Class 113, 215, 221, 513 

Classes and Idioms: 224 (“Classes”) and 73 
(“Idioms”) 

Class-Type 233 

Closed Triangle Frieze 14 

Cloud 18 

Composite Frieze 14, 461 

Composition-Type 229, 233 

Compositions (in Jain Iconography) 15 

Consecration and Donation 58 

Contamination, Assimilation, Dissimilation 499 

Contamination in its Descriptive Sense—an instance 
of Diversity (§ 306) 115, 255 footnote 

Contribute 246, 246 footnote 

Corbel-Cross 98. Fig. 72 

Court Ceremonies 218 

Cross-Band 18 

Curls 18, 195 

Cushion 491, 493 

Cushion-Blanket 491 

Cushion-Lotus 18, 491 


“Decorative Element” 246 footnote 
Dedicatory Block 70 

Deer-Cihna 151 

Deogarh-Formula 173, 176 
Dharmacakra 18, 495 
Dharmacakra-Ribbons 18 

Dhoti 3, 72, 77, 463, 465 
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Digambara and Svetambara 3 
Discontinuity 215 

Discrepancy 192 

Discrepancy and Parallels 215, 235 

Disk (Cakra) 18, 191 

Dissimilation, Assimilation, Contamination 499 
Distinction (Reduction of Distinctions) 261 
Distribution-Data 266 

Donation and Consecration 58 
Double-Image 16 

Double-Image (simplified) 127, 135, 174 
Double-Leaf 18, 76, 471 

Double-Plant 19 

Double-Rosette 19, 76, 471 

Double-Snake 96, 477 

Drum 19 

Drummer 19 

Dupatta 78, 473 

Duplication 75 

Dvibhanga 19 


Ear-Disk 72, 111 

Ear-Ring 72, 111 

Early Gupta Period 11 
Early-Medieval Period 11, 12 
Elements of the Composition 18 
Elephants with Riders 76 

Entire Texts 266 


Feet-Attribute 17 

Feet-Lotus 19 

Figure-Type 229, 232 
Fold-Formula (of the Throne-Blanket) 19, 152 
Foot-Band 17 

Form and Formula 69 
Form-History 232 
Form-Principles 110, 249, 266 
Form-Type 230, 233 

Formula 229, 239, 251, 498 
Formulas, Guide to 231 
Frieze-Slab 16, 32 

Frieze-Slab Type 197 


Ganga 24 
Garbhagrha 14 
Garland-Bearers 19 
Garuda 24 

Genii 17 

“Gods etc.” 24 
Gomukha 24 
Graha 24 

Group 113, 201, 513 
Group-Designations in Jain Monachism 211 
Gupta Period 11 


Hall-Temple 14 
Hand-Attribute 17, 191 
Head-Attribute 17 
Head-Dress 17 
Hip-Ornaments 192 
Hood-Circle 19 


Iconographic Types 23 

Iconography in its Narrowest and in its Widest 
Sense 243 

Iconography of Symbols 264 

Iconoplastic Art (general definition) 11, 243 

Iconoplastic Art (lconography of Iconoplastic Art 
as different from Iconography of Symbols) 264 

Identification-Value 243 

Idioms and Classes: 73 (“Idioms”) and 224 
(“Classes”) 

Image-Type 229, 232 

“Image with Miniature-Jinas” 16 

Incision 137 

Innovations, Five 178 

Inscriptions 52 

“Isolated Image” 113, 513 


Jain Iconography and Jina-Iconography 3 
Jain Pantheon 23, 109 
Jain Tara 109 
Jataé (general) 19 
Jat. Simple 483 
Jata, Complex—see all forms of jata except 
“‘Jata, Simple” 
Jata, Realistic (and complete) 485 
Jata, Hybrid (and complete) 132, 485 
Jata, (hybrid and) Reduced 132, 485 
Jata, Smooth (general) 133, 487 
Jata, Smooth (Partite, Peaked, Flat) 489 
Jata, Smooth (Semicircular, Striped, and 
Herring-Bone Type) 486 
Jewels (Ratnas) of the Cakravartin 23 
Jina-Iconography and Jain Iconography 3 
Jina as Main-Figure and as Subsidiary Figure 217 
Jina, Posture of the 21 
Jina, standing and seated 217 
Jinas (general) 2, 24, 26 
Juxtaposition 217 


Kalaga-Bearer 19 

“karayati” and “pratisthapayati” 58, 204 
Katisitra 72, 77, 188, 467 

Ketu 24 

Kirtimukha 14, 19 

Knee-Bump 19 


“Lack of Connection” 137 
Laksmi 24 

Lalitasana 19 
Late-Medieval Period 11 
Leaf-Circlet 19 
Leaf-Frieze 14 

“Left and Right” 12 
“Life-Size” 12 
Lintel-Iconography 191 
Lion-Throne 19 
Literature and Art 238 
Loop-Chain 78 
Lotus-Blanket 491 
Lotus (elongated) 109 
Lotus-Node 20, 493, 495 


Lotus-Worship 218 
Lower Parasol-Stick 20 


Mahavidyas (Vidyadevis) 108 


Main-Figure 17 
Main-Room 14 
Makara 20 
Manastambha 16 


Mandapa 


Mango (Bunch of Mangoes) 473, 497 


14 


Mango-Leaf Disk 20 
Mathapatis 59, 212 


“méatr-pitr-Sreyo ‘rtham” 58 


Medieval Period 11, 12 
Miniature-Figures 143 
Miniature-Image 16 
Miniature-Jinas 


Minority Type and Standard Type 113 


Monk 24 


112, 198 


Mortar-Phase 54 

Motif-Type 230, 234 
Motifs, List of 231 
Mukuta 20 
Milasangha 211 
Mutual Penetration 76 


Niga 20 


Nagism 218 
Nagari 95 
Nail-Heads 95 
Navagrahas 24 
no. and No. 


Non-Epic Representation 239 


12 


“Northern India” 


Nun 24 


Open Triangle Frieze 14 
Padmapani-Elements 20, 179 


Paduka 16 


Paiga 14 


Palm-Lotus 20 


Palmyra-Motif (general) 14 

Palmyra-Capital 469, 471 

(Palmyra) Double-Leaf 18, 76, 471 
Parasol (slanting and upright) 474 


Parasol-Stick 20 
Parasol-Unit 20, 148 


Parallels and Discrepancy 215, 235 


Parikara 17 
Parikara-Top 


Parsva 25, 198, 219, 220, 477 


17 


11 


ParSva (Snake-Coils) 134 


Partial Differentiation 85, 252, 499 
Partner (Ambika and her Partner) 23, 219 


Pavilion 14, 54 
Pedestal 17 
Pedestal-Lotus 20 


“Period” 
Pillar 14 
Plinth 14 
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Pluralism 113 

“Pool” Model 263, 474 

Positions and Zones 16 

Porch 15 

Post-Gupta Period 11 
Pradaksinapatha 15 
“pratisthapayati” and “‘karayati” 58 
Preaching-Gesture 21 

Protome 21 

Proto-Niagari 95 

Prototype and Type 474, 499 
Pseudo-Differentiation in Rows 85, 245 
Pseudo-Pilaster 21 

Pirnakalaga 15 


Rahu 25 

“Rampart” 12 

Reduction of Distinctions 254, 261 
“Right and Left” 12 
River-Goddesses 25 

“Rooms of the Temple” 15 
Rsabha 25, 219, 220 


Sacred Couple 25, 474 

Sahasrabimbastambha 16 

Saivism 218 

Sakacch Dhoti 72, 77, 463, 465 

Samvat 12 

Sarasvati 25, 108 

Sarvanubhiti 219 

Sattvaparyanka 21 

Scarf 72 

Seat-Attribute 17 

Seat-Lotus 21, 491 

Section 113, 140, 513 

Sequential Statements 241 

Set 113, 513 

Short Inventory 5, 267 

Shrine 15 

“Siddham” 92 

Sikhara 15 

Sikhara-Niche 15, 98 

Sikhara-Temple 15 

Slabs and Blocks 53-54 

Snake-Coils 21, 96, 477 

Sondni-Formula 21, 467 

Splay-Gesture 21 

Srivatsa 21, 190 

Standard-Type and Minority-Type 113 

Sthapana 169 
Strands (general) 131 
Strands (Unplaited) 132, 478, 481 
[Steands (Plaited)—-see Jata 
Strands (Lateral) as a part of the Unplaited 

Strands 19, 131-33, 195, 217 

Strand-Circle 21 

Strand-Jina 21 

Style 113, 513 

Stylistic Pluralism 113, 235 

Subsidiary Element 17 

Subsidiary Figure 17 
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Sukanasa 15 

Suparsva 198, 220 

“Surrounding Area” 11 

“sva-Sreyase” 58 

Svetambara and Digambara 3 
Symbol (one out of four categories) 246 note 
Symbol (“Iconography of Symbols”) 264 
Symbol (“Symbol-Worship”) 218 

System 237, 265 


Tara 25 

Thigh-Posture 21 
Three-Type Iconography of the Jina 135, 218 
Throne-Bar 21, 491 
Throne-Blanket 21, 491 
Throne-Legs 149, 163 
Throne-Top 22, 491 
Throneframe-Animal 22 
Tirthahkara—see Jina 
Torana-Image 16 

Tower 15 

Tree-Worship 218 

Terfoil 15 

Triangle-Frieze (Closed or Open) 14 
Tribhanga 22, 74 

Triple Lotus 22, 76, 493 
Trisila 22 

Tritirthika (or Tritirthi) 16 
Tritirthika (independent) 176 
Tritirthika-Type 197 

Type (Formula etc.) 229, 264 
Type and Prototype 474, 499 


Unit 113 

Untwisted Hair 173, 176 

(upper) Parasol-Stick 20 

Usnisa 22 

“Usnisa” (= strand-usnisa, always in quotation- 
marks) 22, 139, 154 

Usnisa-Lotus 22, 154, 167, 175 


Vahana 17 

Vaisnavi 23 

Vajraparyanka 22 
Varada-Gesture 22 

Variable and Category 244, 246 
Veranda 15 

Vidyadevis (Mahavidyas) 25, 108 
Vikacch Dhoti 463 

Vikrama Era 12 

Vimana 15 

Vina 22 

Visvapadma 22 

Vyala 22 


Waist-Roll 22 
“Wall” 12 
Worshipper 22 


Yajfiopavita 72 
Yaksas and Yaksis 25, 26, 219 
Yamuna 26 


Zones and Positions 16 
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Bruun, The Jina Images of Deogarh Fig. 390. Central India and South-West Rajasthan. Map of South-West Rajasthan after R.C. Agrawala 
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Fig. 391. One Inch Sheet showing Deogarh, Kuchdon, Jakhlaun (Copyright: 
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BruHN, The Jina Images of Deogath Fig. 392. Site plan. — Chapters 3 and 5. 
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Fig. 394. Image No. 1. — Chapter 7. 




























among the best examples of Indian sculpture 7 
and the beauty of the marvellous Jina figure — | 
No. 13 (Figs. 28 and 30), with its unfor- 
gettable, serene expression, is equal to that 
of the world-famous Buddha of Sarnath. It 
is no doubt one of the greatest masterpieces 
ever created on Indian soil. 

Over the years Deogarh has unfortunately 
suffered a great deal of damage, both in- | 
tentional and unintentional. Well-meant or | ud 
pious repairs to buildings and images, in the : 
past as well as in recent times, callousness on a , 
the part of officials who at the end of the fa 
19th century constructed the forest bunga- © 
low with material taken away from Temple ~ 4 
No. 1, and worst of all, art-robbery on a b Py LS 
grand scale in recent years, have all contrib- © sf ia 
uted to the disappearance or destruction of - : 
important and irreplaceable art-historical ev- | 
idence. Fortunately, Professor Bruhn worked hue 
at Deogarh in the years just before the art-— a 
thieves started their scandalous operations, Wie 
and so, in addition to everything else, his ae . 
book is a valuable document since it provides — m 2h 
us with a time-exposure of the material at ie 
Deogarh immediately preceding the last ah 
catastrophe.” 


The present study was made possible vi 
through a two and half year scholarship — sige a 
granted by the Government of India and a_ ve | 
fifteen month research scholarship granted — a ih f 
by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft a | 
following the author’s return from India. a 
The author obtained numerous photographs i. a 
from the various branches of the Archaeo- “i ay, 
logical Survey of India and a member of its 4F% : 
Central Department was assigned to take © Ws 
estampages of the inscriptions. The majority — we 
of the remaining photos are from the au- 
thor’s own collection. . 
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